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IBarbet’s ilucb. 


A BIRD twittered ! The morning sun shining through the 
open window was apparently more potent than the cool 
mountain air, which had only caused the sleeper to curl 
a little more tightly in his blankets. Barker’s eyes opened 
instantly upon the light and the bird on the window letlge. 
Like all healthy young animals he would have tried to 
sleep again, but with his momentary consciousness came 
the recollection that it was his turn to cook the breakfast 
that morning, and he regretfully rolled out of his bunk to 
the floor. Without stopping to dress he opened the door 
and stepped outside, secure in the knowledge that he was 
overlooked only by the Sierras, and plunged his head and 
shoulders in the bucket of cold water that stood by the 
door. Then he began to clothe himself, partly in the 
cabin and partly in the open air, witli a lapse between the 
putting on of his trousers and coat, which he employed in 
bringing in wood. Raking together the few embers on the 
adobe hearth, not without a prudent regard to the rattle- 
snake which had once been detected in haunting the warm 
ashes, he began to prepare breakfast. By this time the 
other sleepers, his partners Stacy and Demorest, young 
men of about his own age, were awake, alert, and lazily 
critical of his progress. 

“ I don’t care about my quail on toast being underdone for 
breakfast," said Stacy, with a yawn ; "and you needn’t serve 

with red wine. I’m not feeling very peckish this morning ’’ 
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“And I reckon you can knock off the fried oysters after 
the Spanish mackerel for said Demorest gravely. 

“The fact is, that last bottle of Veuve Clicquot we had 
for supper wasn’t as dry as I am this morning.” 

Accustomed to these regular Barmecide suggestions, 
Barker made no direct reply. Presently, looking up from 
the fire, he said: “There’s no more saleratus, so you 
mustn’t blame me if the biscuit is extra heavy. I told you 
we had none when you went to the grocery yesterday.” 

“And I told you we hadn’t a*red cent to buy any with,” 
said Stacy, who was also treasurer. “ Put these two 
negatives together and you make the affirmative — saleratus. 
Mix freely and bake in a hot oven." 

Nevertheless, after a toilette as primitive as Barker’s, 

they sat down to what he had prepared, with the keen 

appetite begotten of the mountain air and the regretful 

fastidiousness born of tlie recollection of better things. 

Jerked beef, frizzled with salt pork in a frying-pan, boiled 

potatoes, biscuit, and coffee composed the repast The 

biscuits, however, proving remarkably heavy after the first 

mouthful, were used as missiles, thrown through the open 

door at an empty bottle, which had previously served as 

a mark for revolver practice, and a few moments later 

pipes were lit to counteract the effects of the meal and 

take the taste out of their mouths. Suddenly they heard 

the sound of horses’ hoofs, saw the quick passage of a 

rider in the open space before the cabin, and felt the 

smart impact upon the table of some small object thrown 

by him. It was the regular morning delivery of the 
county newspaper ! 

“ He’s getting to be a mighty sure shot," said Demorest 
approvingly, looking at his upset can of coffee as he 
picked up the paper, rolled into a cylindrical wad as 
tightly as a cartridge, and began to straighten it out. 
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This was no easy matter, as the sheet had evidently been 
rolled while yet damp from the press ; but Demorest 
eventually opened it and ensconced himself behind it 

“Nary news?” asked Stacy. 

“No. There never is any,” said Demorest scornfully. 
“ We ought to stop the paper.” 

“You mean the paper man ought to. don’t pay 

him,” said Barker gently. 

“Well, that’s the same thing, smarty. No news, no 
pay. Hallo I ” he continued, his eyes suddenly riveted 
on the paper. Then, after the fashion of ordinary 
humanity, he stopped short and read the interesting 
item to himself. When he had finished he brought his 
fist and the paper, together, violently down upon the 
table. “ Now look at this ! Talk of luck, will you ? 
Just think of it. Here are tve — hard-working men with 
lots of sain, too — grubbin’ away on tiiis hillside like 
niggers, glad to get enough at the end of the day to 
pay for our soggy biscuits and horse-bean coffee, and 
just look what falls into the lap of some lazy sneakin’ 
greenhorn who never did a stroke of work in his life ! 
Here are we, with no foolishness, no airs nor graces, 
and yet men who would do credit to twice that amount 
of luck — and seem born to it, too — and we’re set aside 
for some long, lank, pen-wiping scrub, who just knows 
enough to sit down on his office stool and hold on to a 
bit of paper.” 

“ What^s up now?” asked Stacy, with the carelessness 
begotten of familiarity with his partner's extravagance. 

“Listen,” said Demorest, reading. “ ‘ Another un- 
precedented rise has taken place in the shares of the 
‘Yellow Hammer First Extension Mine,' since the sinking 
of the new shaft. It was quoted yesterday at ten thousand 
dollars a foot. When it is remembered that scarcely two 
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years ago the original shares, issued at fifty dollars per 
share, had dropped to only fifty cents a share, it will be 
seen that those who were able to hold on have got a 
good thing.’ ” 

"What mine did you say?” asked Barker, looking up 
meditatively from the dishes he was already washing. 

"The Yellow Hammer First Extension,” returned 
Demorest shortly. 

“I used to have some shares in that, and I think I 
have them still,” said Barker musingly. 

" Yes,” said Demorest promptly ; " the paper speaks 
of it here. ‘We understand,’” he continued, reading 
aloud, ‘‘‘that our eminent fellow-citizen, George Barker, 
otherwise known as ‘Get Left Barker,’ and ‘Chucklehead,’ 
is one of these fortunate individuals.’” 

“ No,” said Barker, with a slight flush of innocent 
pleasure, “it can’t say that. How could it know?” 

Stacy laughed, but Demorest coolly continued: “You 
didn’t hear all. Listen! ‘We say was one of them; 
but having already sold his apparently useless certificates 
to our popular druggist, Jones, for corn plasters, at a 
reduced rate, he is unable to realise.’ ” 

"You may laugh, boys,” said Barker, with simple 
seriousness; “but I really believe I have got ’em yet. 
Just wait. I’ll see!” He rose and began to drag a 
well-worn valise from under his bunk. “You see,” he 
continued, “they were given to me by an old chap in 
return ” 

" For saving his life by delaying the Stockton boat that 
afterwards blew up,” returned Demorest briefly. “ We 
know it all ! His hair was white, and his hand trembled 
slightly as he laid these shares in yours, saying, and 
you never forgot the words, ‘Take ’em, young man— 
and 
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“ For lending him two thousand dollars, then,” continued 
Barker, with a simple ignoring of the interruption, as he 
quietly brought out the valise. 

^^Two thousand dollars!" repeated Stacy. “When did 
\ou have two thousand dollars ? ” 

“When I first left Sacramento — three years ago,” said 
Barker, unstrapping the valise. 

“How long did you have it?” said Demorest incredu- 
lously. 

“ At least two days, I think,” returned Barker quietly. 
“'I'hen I met that man. He was hard up, and I lent 
him my pile and took those shares. He died afterwards.” 

“Of course he did,” said Demorest severely. “They 
always do. Nothing kills a man more quickly than an 
action of that kind.” Nevertheless the two partners re- 
garded Barker rummaging among some loose clothes and 
papers with a kind of paternal toleration. “ If you can’t 
find them, bring out your government bonds,” suggested 
Stacy. But the next moment, flushed and triumphant, 
Barker rose from his knees, and came towards them carry- 
ing some papers in his hands. Demorest seized them from 
him, opened them, spread them on the table, examined 
hurriedly the date, signatures, and transfers, glanced again 
quickly at the newspaper paragraph, looked wildly at Stacy 
and then at Barker, and gasped — 

“By the living hookey ! it is sol" 

“ B’gosh ! he has got ’em ! ” echoed Stacy. 

“Twenty shares,” continued Demorest breathlessly, “at 
ten thousand dollars a share — even if it's only a foot— is two 
hundred thousand dollars ! Jerusalem 1 ” 

“Tell me, fair Sir,” said Stacy, with sparkling eyes, 
“hast still left in yonder casket any rare jewels, rubies, 
sarcenet, or links of fine gold? Peradventure a pearl or 
two may have been overlooked !” 
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•‘No — that’s all,’’ returned Barker simply. 

“You hear him! Rothschild says ‘that’s all.’ Prince 
Esterhazy says he hasn’t another red cent — only two 
hundred thousand dollars.” 

“What ougiit I to do, boys?” asked Barker, timidly 
glancing from the one to the other. Yet he remembered 
with delight all that day, and for many a year afterwards, 
that he only saw in their faces unselfish joy and affection at 
that supreme moment. 

“Do?” said Demorest promptly. “Stand on your head 
and yell ! No! stop! Come here I " he seized both Barker 
and Stacy by the hand, and ran out into the open air. 
Here they danced violently with clasped hands around a 
small buckeye, in perfect silence, and then returned to the 
cabin, grave but perspiring. 

“Of course,” said Barker, wiping his forehead, “we’ll 
just get some money on these certificates and buy up that 
next claim which belongs to old Carter — where you know 
we thought we saw the indication.” 

“ \\ e’ll do nothing of the kind,” said Demorest decidedly. 
“ IVe ain’t in it. That money is yours, old chap — every 
cent of it — property acquired before marriage, you know ; 

and the only thing we’ll do is to be d d before we’ll see 

you drop a dime of it into this God-forsaken hole. No I” 

“ But we’re partners,” gasped Barker. 

“Not in this/ The utmost we can do for you, opulent 
Sir — though it ill becomes us horny-handed sons of toil 
to rub shoulders with Dives — is perchance to dine with 
you, to take a pasty and a glass of Malvoisie, at some 
restaurant in Sacramento — when you’ve got things fixed, 

in honour of your return to affluence. But more would 
ill become us 1” 

“But what are you going to do?” said Barker, with a 
half-hysteric, half-frightened smile. 
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“We have not yel looked through our luggage,” said 
Demorest with invincible gravity, “ and there’s a secret 
recess — a double fond — to my portmanteau, known only 
to a trusty page, which has not been disturbed since I left 
my ancestral home in Faginia. There may be a few First 
Debentures of Erie or what not still there.” 

“ I felt some strange, disc-like protuberances in my 
dress suit the other day, but belike they are but poker 
chips,” said Stacy thoughtfully. 

An uneasy feeling crept over Barker. The colour which 
had left his fresh cheek returned to it quickly, and he 
turned his eyes away. Yet he had seen nothing in his 
companions’ eyes but affection — with even a certain kind 
of tender commiseration that deepened his uneasiness. 
“ I suppose,” he said desperately, after a pause, “ I ought 
to go over to Boomville and make some inquiries.” 

“At the bank, old chap; at the bank!” said Demorest 
emphatically. “Take my advice and don’t go anywfure 
«lse. Don’t breathe a word of your luck to anybody. 
And don’t, whatever you do, be tempted to sell just 
now ; you don’t know how high that stock’s going to 
jump yet.” 

“I thought,” stammered Barker, “that you boys might 
like to go over with me.” 

“ We can’t afford to lake another holiday on grub wages, 
and we’re only two to work to-day,” said Demorest, with 
a slight increase of colour and the faintest tremor in his 
voice. "And it won’t do, old chap, for us to be seen 
bumming round with you on the heels of your good 
fortune. For everybody knows we’re poor, and sooner or 
later everybody’ll know you were rich even when you first 
came to us.” 

“Nonsense!” said Barker indignantly. 

“Gospel, my boy I ” said Demorest shortly. 
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*• The frozen truth, old man 1 ” said Stacy. 

Barker took up his hat with some stiffness and moved 
towards the door. Here he stopped irresolutely, an irre- 
solution that seemed to communicate itself to his partners. 
There was a moment’s awkward silence. 'I'hen Demorest 
suddenly seized him by the shoulders with a grip that was 
half a caress, and walked him rapidly to the door. “And 
now don’t stand foolin’ with us. Barker, boy; but just trot 
off like a little man, and get your grip on that fortune ; 
and when you’ve got your hooks in it hang on like grim 
death. You’ll — ” he hesitated for an instant only, possibly 
to find the laugh that should have accompanied his speech 
— “you’re sure to find us here when you get back.” 

Hurt to the quick, but restraining his feelings, Barker 
clapped his hat on his head and .walked quickly away. 
Tlie two partners stood watching him in silence until his 
figure was lost in the underbrush. Then they spoke. 

“Like him — wasn’t it?” said Demorest. 

“Just him all over,” said Stacy. 

“Think of him having that slock stowed away all these 

years and never even bothering his dear old head about 
it I” 


And think of his Nvanting to put the whole thing into 
this rotten hillside with us I” 

And he d have done it, by gosh ! and never thought 
of it again; Thai’s Barker.” 

“ Dear old man ! ” 


“ Good old chap ! ” 

“ I’ve been wondering if one of us oughtn’t to have gone 
with him ? He’s just as likely to pour his money into the 
first lap that opens for it,” said Stacy. 

“ The more reason why we shouldn't prevent him, or 
seem to prevent him.” said Demorest almost fiercely. 

There will be knaves and fools enough who will try to 
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put the idea of our using him into his simple lieart with- 
out that. No! Let him do as he likes with it — but let 
him be himself. I’d rather have him come back to us 
even after he’s lost the money — bis old self and empty- 
handed — than try to change the stuff God put into him 
and make him more like others.” 

'I'he tone and manner were so different from Demorest’s 
usual levity that Stacy was silent. After a pause he said : 
“Well! we shall miss him on the hillside— won’t we?” 

Demorest did not reply. Reaching out his hand 
abstractedly, he wrenched off a small slip from a sapling 
near him, and began slowly to pull the leaves off, one 
by one, until they were all gone. 'Fhen he switched it 
in the air, struck his bootleg smartly with it, said roughly ; 
“ Come, lei’s get to work ! ” and strode away. 

Meantime Barker, on his' way to Boomvillc, was no less 
singular in his manner. He kept up his slightly affected 
altitude until he had lost sight of the cabin. But, being 
of a simple nature, his emotions were less complex. If 
he had not seen the undoubted look of affection in the 
eyes of his partners he would have imagined that they 
were jealous of his good fortune. Vet why had they refused 
his offer to share it with him ? Why had they so strangely 
assumed that their partnership with him had closed ? 
Why had they declined to go with him? Why had this 
money — of which he had thought so little, and for which he 
had cared so little — changed them toward him ? It had not 
changed him— he was the same ! He remembered how they 
had often talked and laughed over a prospective “ strike ” 
in mining, and speculated how they would do together with 
the money! And now that “luck” had occurred to one 
of them individually, the effect was only to alienate them I 
He could not make it out. He was hurt, wounded— 
yet oddly enough he was conscious now of a certain 
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power within him to hurt and wound in retribution. He 
was rich : he would let them see he could do without 
them. He was quite free now to think only of himself 
and Kitty. 

For it must be recorded that, with all this young 
gentleman’s simplicity and unselfishness, with all his loyal 
attitude to his partners, his /irst thought at the moment 
he grasped the fact of his wealth was of a young lady. 
It was Kitty Carter, the daughter of the hotel-keeper at 
Boomville, who owned the claim that the partners had 
mutually coveted. That a pretty girl’s face should flash 
upon him with his conviction that he was now a rich man 
meant perhaps no disloyalty to his partners, whom he 
would siill have helped. But it occurred to him now, in 
his half-hurt, halt-vengeiul stale, that they had often joked 
him about Kitty, and perhaps further confidence with 
them was debarred. And it was only due to his dignity 
that he should now see Killy at once. 

This was easy enough, for, in the naive simplicity of 
Boomville, and the economic arrangements of her father, 
she occasionally waited upon the hotel table. Half the 
town was always actively in love with her ; the other half 
had been, and was silent, cynical, but hopeless in defeat. 
For Kitty was one of those singularly pretty girls occasion- 
ally met with in South-Western frontier civilisation, whose 
distinct and original refinement of face and figure were 
so remarkable and original as to cast a doubt on the 
sagacity and prescience of one parent and the morality 
of the other, yet no doubt with equal injustice. But the 
fact remained that she was slight, graceful, and self- 
contained, and moved beside her stumpy, commonplace 
father, and her faded, commonplace mother, in the dining- 
room of the Boomville Hotel like some distinguished alien. 
The three partners, by virtue, perhaps, of their college 
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education and refined manners, had been exceptionally 
noticed by Kitty. And for some occult reason — the more 
serious, perhaps, because it had no obvious or logical 
presumption to the world generally — Barker was particu- 
larly favoured. 

He quickened his pace, and as the flagstaff of the 
Boomville Hotel rose before him in the little hollow he 
seriously debated whether he had not better go to the 
bank first, deposit his shares, get a small advance on 
tiiem to buy a new necktie or a “boiled shirt" in which 
to present himself to Miss Kitty ; but, remembering that 
he had partly given his word to Demorest tlrai he would 
keep his shares intact for the present, he abandoned this 
project, probably from the fact that his projected confi- 
dence with Kitty was already a violation of Hemorests 
injunctions of secresy, and his conscience was sufficiently 
burdened with that breach of faith. 

But when he reached the hotel a strange trepidation 
overcame him. The dining-room was at its slack water, 
between the ebb of breakfast and before the flow of the 
preparation for the mid-day meal. He could not have 
his interview with Kitty in that dreary waste of reversed 
chairs and bare trestle-like tables, and she was possibly 
engaged in her household duties. But Miss Kitty had 
already seen him cross the road, and had lounged into 
the dining-room with an artfully simulated air of casually 
examining it. At the unexpected vision of his hopes, 
arrayed in the sweetest and freshest of rosebud sprigged 
print, his heart faltered. Then, partly with the despera- 
tion of a timid man, and partly through the working of 
a half-formed resolution, he met her bright smile with a 
simple inquiry for her father. Miss Kitty bit her pretty 
lip, smiled slightly, and preceded him with great formality 
to the office. Opening the door, without raising her lashes 
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to either her father or the visitor, she said, with a mis- 
chievous accenting of the professional manner, “ Mr. 
Barker to see you on business,” and tripped sweetly 
away. 

And this slight incident precipitated the crisis. For 
Barker instantly made uj) his mind that he must purchase 
the next claim for his partners of this man Carter, and 
that he would be obliged to confide to liim the details 
of his good fortune, and, as a proof of his sincerity and 
his ability to pay for it, he did so bluntly. Carter was 
a shrewd business man, and the well-known simplicity 
of Barker was a proof of his truthfulness, to say nothing 
of the shares that wore shown to him. His selling price 
for his claim had been two hundred dollars, but here 
was a rich customer who, from a mere foolish sentiment, 
would be no doubt willing to pay more. He hesitated 
with a bland but superior smile. “Ah, that was my price 
at my last offer, Mr. Barker,” he said suavely; “but, 
you see, things are going up since then.” 

The keenest duplicity is apt to fail before absolute 

simplicity. Barker, thoroughly believing him, and already 

a little frightened at his own presumption — not for the 

amount of the money involved, but from the possibility of 

his partners refusing his gift utterly— quickly took advantage 

of this hats peniUntia. “No matter, then,” he said 

hurriedly ; “ perhaps I had better consult my partners first ; 

m fact,” he added, with a gratuitous truthfulness all his 

own, “ I hardly know whether they will take it of me, so I 
think I’ll wait.” 


Carter was staggered ; this would clearly not do I He 
recovered himself with an insinuating smile. “You pulled 
me up too short, Mr. Barker; Tm a business man, but 
hang ,t all I what's that among friends ? If you reckoned I 
gave my word at two hundred-why, I'm there ! Say no 
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more about it — the claim’s yours. I’ll make you out a bill 
of sale at once.” 

“But,” hesitated Barker, “you see I haven’t got the 
money yet, and ” 

“Money I” echoed Carter bluntly, “what’s that among 
friends? Gimme your note at thirty days — that’s good 
enough for me. An’ we’ll settle the whole thing now — 
nothing like finishing a job while you're about it.” And 
before the bewildered and doubtful visitor could protest he 
had filled up a promissory note for Barker's signature and 
himself signed a bill of sale for the properly. “And I 
reckon, Mr. Barker, you’d like to take your partners by 
surprise about this little gift of yours,” he added smilingly. 
“Well, my messenger is starting for the Gulch in five 
minutes; he’s going by your cabin, and he can just drop 
this bill o’ sale, as a kind o’ settled fact, on ’em afore they 
can say anything, see ! Tliere’s nothing like actin’ on the 
spot in these sort of things. And don’t you hurry ’bout 
them either! You see, you sorter owe us a friendly call — 
havin’ always dropped inter the hotel only as a customer — 
so ye’ll stop here over luncheon, and I reckon, as the old 
woman is busy, why Kitty will try to make the time pass 
till then by playin’ for you on her new planner.” 

Delighted, yet] bewildered by the unexpected invitation 
and opportunity, Barker mechanically signed the promissory 
note, and as mechanically addressed the envelope of tlie 
bill of sale to Demorcst, which Carter gave to the messenger. 
Then he followed his host across the hall to the apartment 
known as “ Miss Kitty’s parlour.” He had often heard of 
it as a sanctum impervious to the ordinary guest. What- 
ever functions the young girl assumed at the hotel and 
among her father’s boarders, it was vaguely understood that 
she dropped them on crossing that sacred threshold, and 
became **Miss Carter.” The county judge had been 
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entertained, there and the wife of the bank manager 
Barker’s admission there was consequently an unprece- 
dented honour. 

He cast his eyes timidly round the room, redolent and 
suggestive in various charming little ways of the young girl’s 
presence. There was the cottage piano which had been 
brought up in sections on the backs of mules from the foot 
of the mountain ; there was a crayon head of Minerva done 
by the fair occupant at the age of twelve ; there was a 
profile of herself done by a travelling artist ; there were 
pretty little china ornaments and many flowers, notably a 
faded but still scented woodland shrub which Barker had 
presented to her two weeks ago, and over which Miss Kitty 
had discreetly thrown her white handkerchief as he entered. 
A wave of hope passed over him at the act, but it was 
quickly spent as Mr. Carter’s roughly-playful voice intro- 
duced him : 

“Ye kin give Mr. Barker a tune or two to pass time 
afore lunch, Kitty. You kin let him see what you’re doing 
in that line. But you’ll have to sit up now, for this young 
man’s come inter some property, and will be sasheying 
round in ’Frisco afore long with a biled shirt and a stove 
pipe, and be givin’ the go-by to Boomville. Well ! you 
young folks will excuse me for a while, as I reckon I’ll just 
toddle over and get the Recorder to put that bill o’ sale on 
record. Nothin’ like squaring things to onct, Mr. Barker.” 

As he slipped away Barker felt his heart sink. Carter 

had not only bluntly forestalled him with the news, and 

taken away his excuse for a confidential interview, but had 

put an ostentatious construction on his visit. What could 

she think of him now ? He stood ashamed and embarrassed 
before her. 

But Miss Kitty, far from noticing his embarrassment, in 
a sudden concern regarding the “horrid” untidiness of the 
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room, which made her cheeks quite pink in one spot, and 
obliged her to lake up and set down in exactly the same 
place several articles, was exceedingly delighted. In fact, 
she did not remember ever having been so pleased before 
in her life ! These things were always so unexpected ! 
Just like the weather, for instance. It was quite cool last 
night — and now it was just stifling. And so dusty! Had 
Mr. Barker noticed the heat coming from the Gulch ? Or 
perhaps, being a rich man, he— with a dazzling smiie— was 
above walking now. It was so kind of him to come here 
first and tell her father. 

“I really wanted to tell only— Miss Carter,” 

stammered Barker. “You see ” he hesitated. Hut 

Miss Kitty saw perfectly. He wanted to tell her, and 
seeing her, he asked for her father! Not that it made 
the slightest difference to her, for her father would have 
been sure to have told her. It was also kind of her father 
to invite him to luncheon. Otherwise she might not have 
seen him before he left Boomville. 

But this was more than Barker could stand. With 
the same desperate directness and simplicity with which 
he had approached her father he now blurted out his 
whole heart to her. He told her how he had loved her 
hopelessly from the first time that they had spoken to- 
gether at the church picnic. Did she remember it? How 
he had sat and worshipped her, and nothing else, at 
church I How her voice in the church choir had sounded 
like an angels j how his poverty and his uncertain future 
had kept him from seeing her often, lest he should be 
tempted to betray his hopeless passion. How, as soon 
as he realised that he had a position, that his love for her 
need not make her ridiculous to the world’s eyes, he came 
to tell her all. He did not even dare to hope ! But she 
would hear him at least, would she not? 
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Indeed, there was no getting away from his boyish, 
simple, outspoken declaration. In vain Kitty smiled, 
frowned, glanced at her pink checks in the glass and 
stopped to look out of the window. The room was filled 
with his love — it was encompassing her — and, despite his 
shy attitude, seemed to be almost embracing her. But 
she managed at last to turn upon him a face that was 
now as white and grave as his own was eager and glowing. 

“Sit down,” she said gently. 

He did so obediently, but wonderingly. She then 
opened the piano and took a seat upon the music-stool 
before it, placed some loose sheets of music in the rack, 
and ran her fingers lightly over the keys. Thus en- 
trenched, she let her hands fall idly in her lap, and for the 
first time raised her eyes to his. 

“Now listen to me — be good and don’t interrupt! 
There! — not so near; you can hear what I have to say 
well enough where you are. That will do.” 

Barker had halted with the chair he was dragging 
towards her and sat down. 

“ Now,” said Miss Kitty, withdrawing her eyes and 
looking straight before her, “ I believe everything you say ; 
perhaps I oughtn’t to— or at least say it— but I do! 
There ! But because I do believe you — it seems to me 
all wrong ! For the very reasons that you give for not 
having spoken to me before, if you really felt as you say 
you did, are the same reasons why you should not speak 
to me now. You see, all this time you have let nobody 
but yourself know how you felt towards me. In every- 
body’s eyes you and your partners have been only the 
three stuck-up, exclusive, college-bred men who mined a 
poor claim in the Gulch, and occasionally came here to 
this hotel as customers. In everybody’s eyes / have been 
only the rich hotel-keeper’s popular daughter, who some- 
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nmes waited upon you— but nothing more, ilut at least 
we were then pretty much alike, and as good as each 
other. And now, as soon as you have become suddenly 
rich, and, of course, the superior, jou rush down here to 
ask me to acknowledge it by accepting you !” 

“You know I never meant that. Miss Kitty,” burst out 
IJarker vehemently, but this protest was drowned in a 
rapid roulade from the young lady’s fingers on the keys, 
lie sank back in his chair. 

“Of course you never meant it,” she said, with an odd 
laugh ; '■ but everybody will take it in that way, and you 
cannot go round to everybody in Boomville and make the 
pretty declaration you have just made to me. Everybody 
will say I accepted you for ) our money ; everybody will 
say it was a put-up job of my father's. Everybody will 
say that you threw yourself away on me. And I don’t 
know but that they would be right. Sit down, please! 
or I shall play again.” 

“ You see,” slie went on, without looking at him ; “just 
now you like to remember that you fell in love wiili me 
first as a pretty waiter girl, but if I became your wife it’s 
just what you would like to forget. And / shouldn’t, for 
I should always like to think of the time when you came 
here, whenever you could afford it, and sometimes when 
you couidn t, just to see me ; and how we used to make 
excuses to speak with each other over the dishes. You 

don’t know what these things mean to a woman who ” 

she hesitated a moment, and then added abruptly, “ but 
what docs that matter ? You would not care to be re- 
minded of it. So,” she said, rising up with a grave smile 
and grasping her hands tightly behind her, “ it's a good 
deal better that you should begin to forget it now. Be 
a good boy and Uke my advice. Go to San Francisco. 

\ou will meet some girl there in a w.iy you will not after- 
voi.. X. ,, 
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wards icgrct. \ou arc young, and your riche?, to say 
nothin?,” she added in a faltering voice that was ?omewhat 
inconsistent with llie mischievous smile that played upon 
her lips, “of your kind and simple heart, will secure that 
which tiie world would call unselfish affection from one 
more equal to you. but would always believe was only 

bought if it came from me/* 

‘‘ I suppose you are riglit/' he said simply. 

She glanced quickly at him, and her eyebrows straightened. 
He had risen, his face white and his grey eyes widely 
opened. “ I suppose you arc right,” he went on, “ because 
you arc saying lo me what my partners said to me this 
morning, when I offerod to share my wealth with them, 
(iod knows as honestly as I oflcrcd to share my heart 
with you. I suppose that you are both right; that there 
must be some curse of pride or selfishness upon the 
money that I have got ; but I have not felt it yet, and 
the fault docs not lie with me.” 

She gave her shoulders a slight shrug, and turned 
impatiently towards the window. Wlien she turned back 
again he was gone. I'hc room around her was empty ; 
this room, which a moment before had seemed to be 
pulsating with Ids boyish passion, was now empty, and 
I empty of him. She bit her lips, rose, and ran eagerly to 
! the window. She saw his straw hat and brown curls as 
1 he crossed the road. She drew her handkerchief sharply 
' away from the withered shrub over which she had thrown 
it, and cast the once treasured remains in the hearth. 
'I hen, possibly because she had it already in her hand, 
she clapped the handkerchief to her eyes, and, sinking 
sideways upon the chair he had risen from, put her elbows 
on its back, and bui ied her face in her hands. 

It is the characteristic and perhaps cruelty of a simple 
nature lo make no allowance for comiilex motives, or to 
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even understand them ! So it seemed to Barker that his 
simplicity had been met with equal directness, it was 
the possession of this wealth that had in some wav hope- 
lessly changed his relations with the world. He did not 
love Kilty any the less; he did not even think she had 
wronged him; they, his partners and his sweetheart, were 
cleverer than he ; there must be some occult quality in 
this wealth that he would understand when he possessed 
it, and perhaps it might even make liim ashamed of his 
generosity; not in the way they had said, but in his 
tempting them so audaciously to assume a wrong position. 
It behoved him to take po.'session of it at once, and to 
take also upon himself alone the knowledge, the trials, 
and responsibilities it would incur. Ilis cheeks flushed 
again as he thought he had tried to tempt an innocent 
girl with it, and he was keenly hurl that he had not seen 
in Kitty’s eyes the tenderness that had softened his 
partners refusal. He resolved to wait no longer, but 
sell his dreadful stock at once. He walked directly to 
the bank. 

The manager, a shrewd but kindly man, to whom 
Barker was known already, received him graciously in 
recognition of his well-known simple honesty, and respect- 
fully as a representative of the equally well-known poor 
hut “superior" partnership of the Gulch. He listened 
with marked attention to Barker’s hesitating but brief 
story, only remarking at its close — 

“Vou mean, of course, ‘the Second Extension’’ when 
you say * First ’ ? ’’ 

“ No,” said Barker ; “ I mean the ‘ First ’—and it said 
I'irsl in the Boomville paj)er.” 

“ Ves, yes! — I saw it — it was a printer’s error. The 
stock of the ‘First’ was called in two years ago. No! 
You mean the ‘Second,’ for, of course, you’ve followed 
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the quotation?, and arc likely to know wiiat stock you re 
holding shares of. When you go back, take a look at 

them, and you’ll sec I am right.” 

“ But I brouglit them with me,” said Barker, with a 

sliglit flubhing as he felt in his pocket, “and I am quite 
sure they are the ‘ First.’ ” He brought them out and 
laid them on the desk before the manager. 

The words “ First Extension” were plainly visible. The 
manager glanced curiously at Barker, and his brow 
darkened. 

“Did anybody put this joke up on you?” he said 
sternly. “ Did your partners send you here with this 

stuff?” 

“No! no!” said Barker eagerly. “No one! It’s all 
my mistake. I sec it now. I trusted to the newspaper.” 

“And you mean to say you never examined the stock 
or the quotations, nor followed it in any way, since you 
had it? ’ 

“Never !” s.iid Barker. “Never thought about it at all 
till I saw the newspaper. So it’s not worth anything?” 
And, to the infinite surprise of the manager, there was a 
blight smile on his boyish face. 

“ I am afraid it is not worth the paper it’s written on,” 
said the manager gently. 

'I he smile on Barker’s face increased to a little laugh, 
in which his wondering companion could not help joining. 
“ rhank you,” said Barker suddenly, and rushed away. 

“He beats everything!” said the manager, gazing after 

him. “ D d if he didn’t seem even pleased." 

He was pleased. The burden of wealth had fallen from 
his shoulders ; the dreadful incubus that had weighed him 
down and parted his friends from him was gone ! And he 
had not got rid of it by spending it foolishly. It had not 
ruined anybody yet; it had not altered anybody in his 
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eyes. It was gone; and he was a free and happy man 
once more. He would go directly back to his partners; 
they would laugh at him, of course, but they could not 
look at him now with the same sad, commiserating eyes. 
Perhaps even Kitty — but here a sudden chill struck him. 
He had forgotten the bill of sale ! He had forgotten tlie 
dreadful promissory note given to her father in the rash 
presumption of his wealth I How could it ever be paid ? 
And, more than that, it had been given in a fraud. He 
had no money when he gave it, and no prospect of any 
but what he was to get from those worthless shares. 
W'ould anybody believe him that it was only a stupid 
blunder of his own? Ves, his partners might believe him ; 
but, horrible thought, he had already implicated Hum in 
his fraud ! Kven now, while he was standing there hesi- 
tatingly in the road, tliey were entering upon the new 
claim he had nol paid for — could not fay for — and in the 
guise of a benefactor he was di.shonourjng them. Yet it 
was Carter he must meet first ; he must confess all to him. 
He must go back to the hotel — that hotel where he had 
indignantly left her, and tell the fa.her he was a fraud. It 
was terrible to think of ; perhaps it was part of that money 
curse that he could nol get rid of, and was now realising ; 
but it must be done. He was simple, but his very 
simplicity had that unhesitating directness of conclusion 
which is the main factor of what men call “pluck." 

He turned back to the hotel and entered the office. 
But Mr. Carter had not yet returned. \Vhat was to be 
done? He could not wait there; there was no time to 
be lost j there was only one other person who knew his 
expectations, and to whom he could confide his failure — 
it was Kitty. It was to taste the dregs of his humiliation, 
but it must be done. He ran up the staircase and 
knocked timidly at the sitting-room door. There was a 
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momentary pause, and a weak voice said “Come in.” 
Ijarker opened the door; saw the vision of a handkerchief 
thrown away, of a pair of tearful eyes that suddenly 
changed to stony indifference, and a graceful but stiffening 
figure. Hut he was past all insult now, 

‘‘I would not intrude,” he said simply, “but I came 
only to see your father. I have made an awful blunder 
-more than a blunder, I think — a fraud, Believing that 
I was rich, I purchased your father’s claim for my partners, 
and gave him my promissory note. I came here to give 
him back his claim — for that note can tuver be paid ! 

I have just been to the bank ; I find I have made a 
stupid mistake in the name of the shares upon which I 
based my belief in my wealth. The ones I own are worth- 
less — I am as poor as ever — I am even poorer, for I owe 
your father money I can never pay !” 

To his amazement he saw a look of pain and scorn 
come into her troubled eyes which he had never seen 
before. “'I'his is a feeble trick,” she said bitterly; “it is 
unlike you — it is unworthy of you !” 

“Good God! You -must believe me. Listen! It was 
all a mistake — a printer’s error. I read in the paper that 
the stock for the First Extension mine had gone up, when 
it should have been the Second. I had some old stock 
of the First, which I had kept for years, and only thought 
of when I read the announcement in the paper this 
morning. I swear to you ” 

But it was unnecessary. There was no doubting the 
truth of that voice— that manner. The scorn fled from 
Miss Kitty’s eyes, to give place to a stare, and then 
suddenly change to two bubbling blue wells of laughter. 
She went to the window and laughed. She sat down to 
the piano and laughed. She caught up the handkerchief 
and, hiding half her rosy face in it, laughed. She finally 
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collapsed inlo an ea^y chair and, tuning her brown 
head in its cushions, laughed long and confidentially 
until she brought up suddenly against a sob. And then 
was still. 

Barker was dreadfully alarmed. He had heard of 
hysterics before. He felt he ought to do something. He 
moved towards her timidly, and gently drew away her 
handkerchief. Alas ! the blue wells are running over now. 
He took her cold hands in his; he knelt beside her and 
passed his arm around her waist. He drew her head upon 
his shoulders. He was not sure that any of these ihines 
were effective until she suddenly lifted her eyes to his witii 
the last ray of mirth in them vanishing in a big tear-drop, 
put her arms round his neck, and sobbed — 

*‘0 George! You blessed innocent 

An eloquent silence was broken by a remorseful start 
from Baikcr. 

"But I must go and warn my poor partners, dearest: 
there yet may be lime; perhaps they have not yet taken 
possession of your father’s claim.” 

"Yes, (;eorge dear,” said the young giil, with sparkling 
eyes ; " and tell them to do so <// once ! ’ 

“ What ?” gasped Baiker. 

"At once — do jou hear? — or it may be too late! 
Go quick.” 

"But your father Oh, I see, dearest, you will tell 

him all yourself, and spare me.” 

"1 shall do nothing so foolish, Georgey. Nor shall 
you ! Don’t you see the note isn't due for a month ? 
Slop! Have you told anybody but Paw and me? ” 

"Only the bank manager.” 

She ran out of the room, and returned in a minute 
tying the most enchanting of hats by a ribbon umler lier 
oval chin. " I’il run over and fi.x him,” she said. 
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“Fix him?” returned liarker, aghast. 

"Yes, I’ll say your wicked partners have been playing 
a practical joke on you, and he mustn’t give you away. 
He’ll do anything for me.” 

“ But my partners didn’t ! On the contrary ” 

"Don’t tell me, (leorgc,” said Miss Kitty severely. 
" They ought never to have let you come here with that 
stufi*. But come ! You must go at once. You must not 
meet Paw; you’ll blurt out everything to him; I know 
you ! I’ll tell him you could not stay to luncheon. Quick, 
now ; go. What ? Well — there ! ” 

Whatever it represented, the exclamation was apparently 
so protracted that Miss Kitty was obliged to push her 
lover to the front landing before she could disappear by 
the back stairs. But, once in the street, Barker no longer 
lingered. It was a good three miles back to the Gulch ; 
he might still reach it by the time his partners were taking 
their noonday rest, and he resolved that, although the 
messenger had preceded him, they would not enter upon 
the new claim until the afternoon. For Barker, in spite 
of his mistress’s injunction, had no idea of taking what 
he couldn’t pay for ; he would keep the claim intact until 
something could be settled. For the rest, he walked on 
air 1 Kitty loved him ! The accursed wealth no longer 
stood between them. They were both poor now — every- 
thing was possible. 

The sun was beginning to send dwarf shadows towards 
the east when he reached the Gulch. Here a new trepida- 
tion seized him. How w’ould his partners receive the 
news of his utter failure? He was happy, for he had 
gained Kilty through it. But they? For a moment it 
seemed to him that he had purchased his happiness 
through their loss. He stopped, took off his hat, and 
ran his fingers remorsefully through his damp curls. 
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Another ihin^ troubled him. He had reached tlie crest 
of the Gulch, where their old working ground was spread 
before him like a map. They were not there; neither 
were they lying under the four pines on the ridge where 
they were wont to rest at midday. He turned with some 
alarm to the new claim adjoining theirs, but there was 
no sign of them there either. A sudden fear that they 
had, after parting from him, given up the claim in a 
fit of disgust and depression, and departed, 'now over- 
came him. He clapped his hand on his head and ran 
in the direction of the cabin. 

He had nearly reached it when llic rough challenge 
of “Who’s there?” from the bushes hailed him, and 
Demorcst suddenly swung into the trail. But the singular 
look of sternness and Impatience which he was wearing 
vanished as he saw Barker, and with a loud shout of 
"All right, it’s only B.irker! Hooray!” he ran towards 
him. In an instant he was joined by Stacy from the 
cabin, and the two men, catching hold of their returning 
partner, waltzed him joyfully and breathlessly into the 
cabin. But the quick-eyed Demorest suddenly let go 
his hold and stared at Barkcr’.s face. “ Why, Barker, 
old boy, what’s up ? ” 

“ Everything’s up,” gasped the breathless Barker. “It’s 
all up about these stocks. It's all a mistake; all an 
infernal lie of that newspaper. I never had the right 
kind of shares. The ones 1 have are worthless rags;” 
and the next instant he had blurted out his whole inter- 
view with the bank manager. 

The two partners looked at each other, and then, to 
Barker’s infinite perplexity, the same extraordinary con- 
vulsion that had seized Miss Kitty fell upon them. They 
laughed, holding on each other’s shoulders; they laughed, 
clinging to Barker’s struggling figure; they went out and 
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laughed with their backs against a tree. They laughed 
separately and in different corners. And then they came 
up to Barker with tears in their eyes, dropped their heads 
on his shoulder, and murmured exhaustedly — 

“ Vou blessed ass ! ” 

“But,” said Stacy suddenly, "how did you manage to 
buy the claim ?” 

"Ah! that’s the most awful thing, boys. I’ve never paid 
for up groaned Barker. 

" But Carter sent us the bill of sale,” persisted Demoresl, 
"or wc shouldn’t have taken it.” 

" I gave my promissory note at thirty days,” said Barker 
desperately, " and where's the money to come from now ? 
But,” he added wildly, as the men glanced at each other — 
"you said ‘taken it.’ Good heavens! you don’t mean to 
say that I’m too late — that you’ve — you’ve touched it?” 

'■ I reckon that's pretty much what we luvoe been doing,” 
drawled Demorest. 

“It looks uncommonly like it,’’ drawled Stacy. 

Barker glanced blankly from the one to the other. 
"Shall we pass our young friend in to see the show?” said 
Demoresl to Stacy. 

"Yes, if he’ll be perfectly quiet and not breathe on the 
glasses,” returned Stacy. 

They each gravely look one of Barker’s hands and led 
him to the corner of the cabin. There, on an old flour 
barrel, stood a large tin prospecting pan, in which the 
partners also occasionally used to knead their bread. A 
dirty towel covered it. Demorest whisked it dexterously 
aside, and disclosed three large ’jfragments of decomposed 
gold and quartz. Barker started back. 

“Heft it !” said Demorest grimly. 

Barker could scarcely lift the pan ! 

“Four thousand dollars’ weight if a penny!” said Stacy 
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in short staccato sentences. ‘‘In a [lockel! Drought it 
out the second stroke of the pick ! W’c’d been awfully 
blue after you left. Awfully blue, too, when that bill of 
sale came, for we thought you’d been wasting your money 
on us. Reckoned we ouglitn’t to take it, but send it straight 
back to you. Messenger gone ! Then Demorest reckoned 
as it was done it couldn’t be undone, and we ought to make 
just one ‘prospect’ on the claim, and strike a single 
stroke for you. And there it is. And there’s more on the 
hillside.” 

“But it isn’t mine! It isn’t yours! It’s Carter's. I 
never had the money to jray for it — and I haven’t got 
it now.’* 

“But you gave the note — and it is not due for thirty 
days.” 

A recollection flashed upon Barker. “\cs,” he said 
with thoughtful simplicity, “that’s what Kitty said. ’ 

“Oh, Kilty said so,” said both partners gravely. 

“Yes,” stammered Barker, turning away with a heightened 
colour, “and, as I didn’t slay there to luncheon, I think 
I’d better be getting it ready.” He picked up the cofiee- 
pot and turned to the hearth as his two partners stepped 
beyond the door. 

“ Wasn’t it exactly like him?” said Demorest. 

" Him all over,” said Stacy. 

“ And his worry over that note?” said Demorest. 

“And ‘what Kilty said,’” said Stacy. 

“ I^ok here 1 I reckon that wasn’t all that Killy said.” 

“ Of course not.” 

“What luck 1” 
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1 NEViiR knew why in the Western Slates of America a 
yellow dog should be proverbially considered the acme of 
canine degradation and incom[)etency, nor why the posses- 
sion of one should seriously affect the social standing of its 
possessor. Hut the fact being established, I think we 
accepted it at Rattlers Ridge without question. The 
matter of ownership was more difficult to settle ; and 
although the dog I have in my mind at the present writing 
attached himself impartially and equally to every one in 
camp, no one ventured to exclusively claim -Him ; while, 
after the perpetration of any canine atrocity, everybody 
repudiated him with indecent haste. 

“ Well, I can swear he hasn’t been near our shanty for 
weeks,” or the retort, “ He was last seen cornin’ out of 
your cabin,” expressed the eagerness with which Rattlers 
Ridge washed its hands of any responsibility. Yet he was 
by no means a common dog, nor even an unhandsome 
dog; and it was a singular fact that his severest critics vied 
with each other in narrating instances of his^ sagacity, 
insight, and agility which they themselves had witnessed. 

He had been seen crossing the “flume” that spanned 
Grizzly Canon, at a height of nine hundred feet, on 
a plank six inches wide. He had tumbled down the 
“shoot” to the South Fork, a thousand feet below, and 
was found sitting on the river bank “without a scratch, 
cept that he was lazily givin’ himself with his off hind 
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paw.” Me had been forgotten in a snowdrift on a Sicrran 
shelf, and had come home in the early spring with the 
conceited complacency of an Alpine traveller and a 
plumpness alleged to have been the result of an e.xclusivc 
diet of buried mail-bags and their contents. He was 
generally believed to read the advance election posters, 
and disappear a day or two before ihe candidates and the 
brass band — which he hated— came to the Ridge. He 
was suspected of having overlooked Colonel Johnson’s 
hand at draw poker, and of having conveyed to the 
Colonel’s adversary, by a succession of barks, the danger 
of betting against four kings. 

While these statements were supidied by wholly un- 
supported witnesses, it was a very human weakness of 
Ivaltlers Ridge that the responsibility of corroboration was 
passed to the dog himself, and he was looked upon as a 
consummate liar. 

“Snoopiti’ round yere, and eaUhC yourself a poker 
sharp, are ye ? Scoot, you yallor pizin ! ” was a common 
adjuration whenever the unfortunate animal intruded upon 
a card party. " Ef thar was a spark, an atom of truth in 
that dog. I’d believe my own eyes that I saw him sittin’ 
up and trying to magnetise a jay bird olT a tree, liut 
wot are ye goin’ to do with a yaller equivocator like 
that?” 

I have said that he was yellow— or, to use the ordinary 
expression, “yaller.” Indeed, I am inclined to believe 
that much of the ignominy attached to the epithet lay in 
this favourite pronunciation. Men who habitually spoke 
of a yellow bird,” a '^yellotv hammer,” a '^yellotv leaf,” 
always alluded to him as a yaller dog.” 

He certainly was yellow. After a bath— usually com- 
pulsory— he presented a decided gamboge streak down 
his back, from the top of his forehead to the stump of his 
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tail, fading in liis sides and flank to a delicate straw colour, 
His breast, legs, and feet — when not ^reddened by “slum- 
gullion,” in which he was fond of wading— were white. A 
few atempts at ornamental decoration from the Indian-ink 
pot of the storekeeper failed, partly through the yellow 
dog's excessive agility, which would never give the paint 
tunc to dry on him, and partly through the success of 
transferring his markings to the trousers and blankets of 
the camp. 

'Phe size and shape of his tail — which had been cut off 
before his introduction to Rattlers Ridge — were favourite 
sources of speculation to the miners, both as determining 
his breed and his moral responsibility in coming into camp 
in that defective condition. There was a general opinion 
that he couldn’t have looked worse with a tail, and its 
removal was therefore a gratuitous effrontery. 

His best feature was his eyes, which were a lustrous 
Vandyke brown, and sparkling with intelligence; but here 
again he suffered from evolution through environment, and 
their original trustful openness was marred by the experi- 
cnce of watching for flying stones, sods, and passing kicks 
from the rear, so that the pupils were continually reverting 
to the outer angle of the eyelid. 

Nevertheless, none of these characteristics decided the 
vexed question of his breed. His speed and scent pointed 
to a “ hound,” and it is related that on one occasion he was 
laid on the trail of a wild cat with such success that he 
followed it apparently out of the Slate, returning at the end 
of two weeks, footsore, but blandly contented. 

Attaching himself to a prospecting party, he was sent 
under the same belief “into the brush” to drive off a bear, 
who was supposed to be haunting the camp fire. He re- 
turned in a few minutes with the bear, driving it into the 
unarmed circle and scattering the whole party. After this 
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ihe theory of his being a hunting dog was abandoned, ^’ct 
it was said — on the usual uncorroborated evidence — that 
he bad “put up” a quail ; and his qualities as a retriever 
were for a long time accepted, until, during a shooting ex- 
pedition for wild ducks, it was discovered that the one he 
had brought back had never been shoty and the parly were 
obliged to compound damages with an adjacent settler. 

His fondness for paddling in the ditches and “slum- 
gullion ” at one time suggested a water-spaniel. He could 
swim and would occasionally bring out of the river sticks 
and pieces of bark that had been thrown in ; but as he 
alsvays had to be thrown in with them, and was a good- 
sized dog, his aquatic rejmtation faded also. He remained 
simply a “yaller dog.” What more could be said? His 
actual name was “ liones ” — given to him, no doubt, through 
the provincial custom of confounding the occupation of 
the individual with his quality, for which it was pointed 
out precedent could be found in some old English family 
names. 

But if Bones generally exhibited no preference for any 
])ariicular individual in camp, he always made an excep- 
tion in favour of drunkards. Even an ordinary roystering 
bacchanalian parly brought him out from under a tree or 
a shed in the keenest satisfaction. He would accompany 
them through the long straggling .street of the settlement, 
barking bis delight at every step or miss’cpof the revellers, 
and exhibiting none of that mistrust of eye which marked 
his attendance upon the sane and the respectable. He 
accepted even their uncouth play without a snarl or a 
yelp, hypocritically pretending even to like it ; and I 
conscientiously believe would have allowed a tin can to 
be attached to his tail if the hand that tied it on were 
only unsteady, and the voice that bade him “lie still” were 
husky with liquor. He would “see” the party cheerfully 
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into a saloon, wait outside the door— his tongue fairly 
lolling from his mouth in enjoyment — until they re- 
appeared, permit them even to tumble over him with 
pleasure, and then gambol away before them, heedless of 
awkwardly projected stones and epithets. He would after- 
wards accompany them separately home, or lie with them 
at cross roads until they were assisted to their cabins, 
riien he would trot rakishly to his own haunt by the 
saloon stove, with the slightly conscious air of having been 
a bad dog, yet of having had a good lime. 

We never could satisfy ourselves whether his enjoyment 
arose from some merely selfish conviction that he was more 
stcure with the physically and mentally incompetent, from 
some active sympathy with active wickedness, or from a 
grim sense of his own mental superiority at such moments, 
but the general belief leant towards his kindred sympathy 
as a “ yaller dog ’’ with all that was disreputable. And this 
was supported by another very singular canine manifesta- 
tion — the “sincere flattery “ of simulation or imitation. 

“ Uncle Billy ” Riley for a short time enjoyed the position 
of being tlie camp drunkard, and at once became an object 
of Bones’ greatest solicitude. He not only accompanied 
him everywhere, curled at his feet or head according to 
Uncle Billy’s attitude at the moment, but, it was noticed, 
began presently to undergo a singular alteration in his own 
habits and appearance. From being an active, tireless 
scout and forager, a bold and unovertakable marauder, be 
became lazy and apathetic ; allowe^i gophers to burrow 
under him without endeavouring to undermine the settle- 
ment in his frantic endeavours to dig them out, permitted 
squirrels to flash their tails at him a hundred yards away, 
forgot his usual caches^ and left his favourite bones unburied 
and bleaching in the sun. His eyes grew dull, his coat 
lustreless, in proportion as his companion became blear- 
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eyed and ragged; in running, his usual arrow-like direct- 
ness began to deviate, and it was not unusual to meet the 
!*air togetiier, zig-zagging up the hill. Indeed, Uncle U.Ia's 
condition could be predetermined by Uones’ appearance 
at times when his temporary master was invisible. “The 
old man must have an awiul jag on to-day,” was casually 
remarked when an extra fluffiness and imbecility was 
noticeable in the passing Bones, At first it was believed 
that he drank also, but when careful investigation proved 
this hypothesis untenable, he was freely called a “ derned 
time-servin’, yaller hypocrite.” Not a few advanced the 
opinion that if Bones did not ac.ually lead Uncle Billy 
astray, he at least “slavered him over and coddled him 
until the old man got conceited in his wickedness.” This 
undoubtedly led to a compulsory divorce between them, 
and Uncle Billy was happily despatched to a neighbouring 
town and a doctor. 

Bones seemed to miss him greatly, ran away for two 
days, and was supposed to have visited him, to have been 
shocked at his convalescence, and to have been “cut” by 
Uncle Billy in his reformed character; and he returned 
to his old active life again, and buried his past with his 
forgotten bones. It was said that he was afterwards 
detected in trying to lead an intoxicated tramp into camp 
after the methods employed by a blind man’s dog, but 

was discovered in time by the — of course — uncorroborated 
narrator. 

I should be tempted to leave him thus in his original 
and picturesque sin, but the same veracity which compelled 
me to transcribe his faults and iniquities obliges me to 
describe his ultimate and somewhat monotonous reforma- 
tion, which came from no fault of his own. 

^ It was a joyous day at Rattlers Ridge that was equally 
the advent of his change of heart and the first sta^e coach 
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that had been induced to diverge from the high-road and 
stop regularly at our setileinenl. Flags were flying from 
the post-office and Polka saloon — and Bones was flying 
before the brass band that he detested, when the sweetest 
girl in the county — Pinkey Preston — daughter of the 
county judge, and hopelessly beloved by all Rattlers Ridge, 
stepped from the coach which she had glorified by occupy- 
ing as an invited guest. 

“What makes him run away?” she asked quickly, open- 
ing her lovely eyes in a possible innocent wonder that 
anything could be found to run away from her. 

“ He don’t like the brass band,” we explained eagerly. 

“ How funny ! ” murmured the girl ; “ is it as out of tune 
as all tliat ? 

This irresistible witticism alone would have been enough 
to satisfy us — we did nothing but repeat it to each other 
all the next day — but we were positively transported when 
>vc saw her suddenly gather her dainty skirts in one hand 
and trip off through the red dust towards Bones, who, with 
his eyes over his yellow shoulder, had hailed in ti>e road, 
and half turned in mingled disgust and rage at the spectacle 
of the descending trombone. We held our breath as she 
approached him. Would Bones evade her as he did us 
at such moments, or would he save our reputation, and 
consent, for the moment, to accept her as a new kind of 
inebriate? She came nearer; he saw her; he began to 
slowly quiver with excitement — his stump of a tail vibrating 
with such rapidity that the loss of the missing portion was 
scarcely noticeable. Suddenly she stopped before him, 
took his yellow head between her little hands, lifted it, and 
looked down in his handsome brown eyes with her two 
lovely blue ones. What passed between them in that 
magnetic glance no one ever knew. She returned with 
him ; said to him casually : “ We’re not afraid of brass 
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Laniis, arc we? ’ to which he apparently acquiesced, a: 
least stifling his disgust of them, while he was near her — 
which was nearly all the time. 

During the speech-making her gloved hand and his 
yellow head were always near together, ana at the crowning 
ceremony— her public checking of Vuba Hill’s “waybill,’’ 
on behalf of the township, with a gold pencil, presented to 
her by the Stage Company— Hones’ joy, far from knowing 
no bounds, seemed to know nothing but tiiem, and he 
witnessed it apparently in the air. Xo one dared to 
interfere. I'or the first time a local pride in Hones sprang 
up in our hearts — and we iied to each other in his praises 
openly and shamelessly, 

Tiicn the lime came for parting. We were standing by 
the door of the coach, hats in hand, as .Miss Pinkey was 
about to step into it; Hones was waiting by her side, 
confidently looking into the interior, and apparently select- 
ing his own seat on the lap of Judge Preston in the corner, 
when Miss Pinkey held up the sweetest of admonitoiy 
fingers. Then, taking his head between her two hands, 
she again looked into his brimming eyes, and said, simply, 
“ Good dog," with the gentlest of emphasis on the adjective, 
and popped into the coach. 

1 he six bay horses started as one, the gorgeous green 
and gold vehicle bounded forward, the red dust rose 
behind, and ilie yellow dog danced in and out of it to the 
very outskirts of the settlement. And then he soberly 
returned. 

A day or two later he was missed — but the fad was 
afterwards known that he was at Spring Valley, the county 
town where Miss Preston lived — and he was forgiven, A 
week afterwards he was missed again, but this time for 
a longer period, and then a pathetic letter arrived from 
Sacramento for the storekeeper's wife. 
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“Would you mind," wrote Miss Pinkey Preston, “asking 
some of your boys to come over here to Sacramento and 
bring back Bones? I don’t mind having the dear dog 
walk out with me at Spring Valley, where every one knows 
me ; but here he does make one so noticeable, on account 
of his colour. I’ve got scarcely a frock that he agrees 
with. He don’t go with my pink muslin, and that lovely 
buff tint he makes three shades lighter. You know yellow 
is so trying.’’ 

A consultation was quickly held by the whole settlement, 
and a deputation sent to Sacramento to relieve the unfor- 
tunate girl. We were all quite indignant with Bones — but, 
oddly enough, I think it was greatly tempered with our 
new pride in him. While he was with us alone his pecu- 
liarities had been scarcely appreciated, but the recurrent 
phrase, “that yellow dog that they keep at the Rattlers,’’ 
gave us a mysterious importance along the country-side, 
as if we had secured a “ mascot ’’ in some zoological 
curiosity. 

This was further indicated by a singular occurrence. 
A new church had been built at the cross roads, and an 
eminent divine had come from San Francisco to preach 
the opening sermon. After a careful examination of the 
camp's wardrobe, and some felicitous exchange of apparel, 
a few of us were deputed to represent “ Rattlers " at the 
Sunday service. In our while ducks, straw hats, and 
flannel blouses, we were sufiiciently picturesque and dis- 
tinctive as “honest miners” to be shown oflT in one of 
the front pews. 

Seated near the prettiest girls, who oflTered us their 
hymn-books — in the cleanly odour of fresh pine shavings, 
and ironed muslin, and blown over by the spices of our 
own woods through the open windows, a deep sense of 
the abiding peace of Christian communion settled upon 
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us. At this supreme moment some one murmured iir an 
awe-stricken whisper — 

“ NY// you look at Hones?” 

\Ve looked. Bones had entered the church and gone 
up in the gallery through a pardonable ignorance and 
modesty ; but, perceiving his mistake, was now calmly 
walking along the gallery rail before the astounded wor- 
shippers. Reaclting the end, he paused for a moment, 
and carelessly looked down. It was about fifteen feet to 
the floor below — the simplest jump in the world for the 
mountain-bred Bones. IJaintily, gingerly, lazily, and yet 
with a conceited airiness of manner, as if, humanly speak- 
ing, he liad one leg in his pocket and were doing it on 
three, he cleared the distance, dropping just in front of 
the chancel, without a sound, turned himself around three 
times, and then lay comfortably down. 

Three deacons were instantly in the aisle coming up 
before the eminent divine, who, we fancied, wore a . re- 
strained smile. We heard the hurried whispers : “ Belongs 
to them.” “Quite a local institution here, you know.” 
"Don’t like to offend sensibilities;” and the minister’s 
prompt “ By no means,” as he went on with his service. 

A short month ago we would have repudiated Bones : 
to-day we sat there in slightly supercilious attitudes, as if 
to indicate that any affront offered to Bones would be 
an insult to ourselves, and followed by our instantaneous 
withdrawal in a body. 

All went well, however, until the minister, lifting the 
large Bible from the communion table and holding it in 
both hands before him, w*alked towards a reading-stand 
by the altar rails. Bones uttered a distinct growl. The 
minister stopped. 

We, and we alone, contprehended in a flash the whole 
situation. The Bible was nearly the size and shape of one 
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of those soft clods of sod which we were in the playful 
habit of launching at Bones when he lay half asleep in the 
sun, in order to sec him cleverly evade it. 

^Ve held our breath. What was to be done ? But the 
opportunity belonged to our leader, Jeff Briggs — a con- 
foundedly good-looking fellow, with the golden moustache 
of a northern viking and the curls of an Apollo. Secure 
in his beauty and bland in his self-conceit, he rose from 
the pew, and stepped before the chancel rails. 

“ I would wait a moment if I were you, sir,” he said 
respectfully, “and you will see that he will go out quietly.” 

“ What is wrong ? ” whispered the minister in some 
concern. 

“ He thinks you are going to heave that book at him, 
sir, without giving him a fair show, as we do.” 

The minister looked perplexed, but remained motion- 
less, with the book in his hands. Bones arose, walked 
half-w.ay down the aisle, and vanished like a yellow flash ! 

With this justification of his reputation, Bones disap- 
peared for a week. At the end of that time we received 
a polite note from Judge Preston, saying that the dog 
had become quite domiciled in their house, and begged 
that the camp, without yielding up their valuable property 
in him, would allow him to remain at Spring Valley for 
an indefinite time ; that both the judge and his daughter— 
with whom Bones was already an old friend — would be 
glad if the members of the camp would visit their old 
favourite whenever they desired, to assure themselves that 
he was well cared for. 

I am afraid that the bait thus ingenuously thrown out 
had a good deal to do with our ultimate yielding. How- 
ever, the reports of those who visited Bones were wonderful 
and marvellous. He was residing there in state, lying 
on rugs in the drawing-room, coiled up under the judicial 
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desk in the judge’s study, sleeping regularly on the mat 
outside Miss Pinkey’s bedroom door, or lazily snapping 
at flies on the Judge’s lawn. 

“ He’s as yaller as ever,” said one of our informants, 
“ but it don’t somehow seem to be the same back tliat 
we used to brtak clods over in the old tune, just to see 
him scoot out of the dust.” 

And now I must record a fact which I am aware all 
lovers of dogs will indignantly deny, and which will be 
furiously biyed at by every fai hful hound since the days 
of Ulysses. Bones not only/'/yt?/, but absolutely cut us! 
Those who called upon the judge in “.store clothes” he 
would perhaps casually notice, but he would sniff at them 
as if detecting and resenting them under ther superficial 
exterior. 'I'he rest he simply ])aid no attention to. The 
more familiar term of “Bonesy” — formerly applied to 
him, as in our rare moments of endearment — produced 
no response. This pained, I think, some of the more 
jouthful of us; but, through some strange human weak- 
ness, it also increased liie camp’s respect lor him. Never- 
theless, we spoke of him familiarly to strangers at the 
very moment he ignored us. I am afraid that we also 
took some pains to point out that he was gelling fat and 
unwieldy, and losing his elasticity, implying covertly that 
his choice was a mistake and his life a failure. 

A year after he died, in the odour of sanctity and re- 
jpectabilily, being found one morning coiled up and stiff 
on the mat outside Miss Pinkey’s door. When the news 
was conveyed to us we asked permission, the camp being 
in a prosperous condition, to erect a stone over his grave. 
But when it came to the inscription we could only think 
of the two words murmured to him by Miss Pmkey, which 
we always believe effected his conversion — 

“ Good iJog ! ” 
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She was a mother — and a rather exemplary one — of five 
children, although her own age was barely nine. Two of 
these children were' twins, and she generally alluded to 
them as “ Mr. Amplach’s children,” referring to an exceed- 
ingly respectable gentleman in the next settlement, who, 
I have reason to believe, had never set eyes on her or 
ihem. The twins were quite naturally alike — having been 
in a previous state of existence two ninepins — and were 
still somewhat vague and inchoate below their low shoulders 
in their long clothes, but were also firm and globular about 
the head, and there were not wanting those who professed 
to see in this an unmistakable resemblance to their reputetl 
father. The other children were dolls of different ages, 
sex, and condition, but the twins may be said to have been 
distinctly her own conception. Yet such was her admir- 
able and impartial maternity that she never made any 
difference between them. “ The Amplach's children ” was 
a description rather than a distinction. 

She was herself the motherless child of Robert Foulkes, 

a hard-working but somewhat improvident teamster on the 

Express Route between Big Bend and Reno. His daily 

avocation, when she was not actually with him in the 

waggon, led to an occasional dispersion of herself and her 

progeny along the road and at wayside stations between 

those places. But the family was generally collected 

together by rough but kindly hands already familiar with 
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ihe handling of her children. I have a very vivid recol- 
lection of Jim Carter trampling into a saloon, after a five- 
mile walk through a snowdrift, with an Amplach twin in 
his pocket. ‘-Suthin’ ought to be done,’ he growled, “to 
make Meary a little more careful o’ them Amplach children ; 
I picked up one outer the snow a mile beyond Hig Bend." 
“God bless my soul !” said a casual passenger, looking up 
liastily ; “I didn’t know Mr. Amplach was married.’ 
Jim winked diabolically at us over his glass. “\o more 
did I,” he responded gloomily, “but you can't tel! any- 
thing about the ways o’ them respectable, psalm-singmg 
jay birds.” Having thus disposed of Amplach’s character, 
later on, when he was alone with Mary, or “ Meary,” as 
she chose to ]>ronounce if, the rascal woiked upon her 
feelings with an account of the infant .Amplach’s sulTcrings 
in the snowdrift and its agonised whisperings for “Meary ! 
Meary!” unttl real tears stood in Mary’s blue eyes. “ l>et 
this be a lesson to you,” he concluded, drawing the nine- 
I)in dexterously from his pocket, “ for it took nigh a quart of 
the best forty-rod whisky to bring that child to." Not only 
did Mary firmly believe him, but for weeks afterwards “Julian 
Amplach” — this unhappy twin — was kept in a somnolent 
altitude in the cart, and was believed to have contracted 
dissipated habits from the effects of his heroic treatment. 

Her numerous family was acliieved in only two years, 
and succeeded her first child, which was brought from 
•Sacramento at considerable expense by a Mr. William 
Dodd, also a teamster, on her seventh birthday. 1 his, 
by one of those rare inventions known only to a child’s 
vocabulary, she at once called “Misery” — probably a com- 
bination of “Missy,” as she herself was formerly termed 
by strangers, and “Missouri,” her native State. It was 
an excessively large doll at first — Mr. Dodd wishing to 
get the worth of his money— but lime, and perliaps an 
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excess of maternal care, remedied the defect, and it lost 
Hesh and certain unemployed parts of its limbs very 
lapidly. It was further reduced in bulk by falling under 
the waggon and having the wliole train pass over it, but 
singularly enough its greatest attenuation was in the head 
and shoulders — the complexion peeling olT as a solid layer, 
followed by the disappearance of distinct strata of its 
extraordinary composition. This continued until the head 
and shoulders were much too small for even its reduced 
frame, and all the devices of childish millinery — a shawl 
secured with tacks and well hammered in, and a hat 
which tilted backwards and forwards and never appeared 
at the same airgle — failed to restore symmetry. Until 
one dreadful morning, after an imprudent bath, the whole 
upper structure disappeared, leaving two hideous iron prongs 
standing erect from the spinal column. Even an imagina- 
tive child like Mary could not accept this sort of thing as 
a head. Later in the day Jack Roper, the blacksmith at 
the “Crossing,” was concerned at the plaintive appearance, 
before his forge, of a little girl, clad in a bright blue pinafore 
of the same colour as her eyes, carrying her monstrous 
oflfspring in her arms. Jack recognised her and instantly 
divined the situation. “ You haven’t,” he suggested kindly, 
“got another head at home — suthin’ left over?” Mary 
shook her head sadly ; even her prolific maternity was 
not equal to the creation of children in detail. “Nor 
anythin’ like a head?” he persisted sympathetically. 
Mary’s loving eyes filled with tears. “ No, nuffen ! ” 
“ You couldn’t,” he continued thoughtfully, “ use her 
the other side up? — we might get a fine pair o’ legs outer 
them irons,” he added, touching the Iw’o prongs with 

artistic suggestion. “Now look here he was about 

to tilt the doll over when a small cry of feminine distress 
and a swift movement of a matronly little arm arrested the 
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evident indiscretion. “I sec,” he said gravely. '•Well, 
you come here to-morrow, and well fi.x up sulhin’ to 
work her.” Jack was tlioughiful the rest of the day, more 
than usually impatient with certain stubborn mules to be 
sliod, and even knocked o(T work an hour earlier to walk 
to Big Bend and a rival shop. But the next morning 
when the trustful and anxious mother ai)pcarcd at the 
forge she uttered a scream of delight. Jack had neatly 
joined a hollow iron globe, taken from the newel-post 
of some old iron staircase railing, to the two prongs 
and covered it with a coat of red fire-proof paint. It 
was true that its complexion was rather high, that it was 
inclined to be top he.ivy, and that in the long run the 
other dolls suffered considerably by enforceil association 
with this unyielding and implacable head and shoulders, 
but this did not diminish Mary’s joy over her restored 
first-born. liven its utter absence of features was no 
defect in a family where features were as evanescent as 
in hers, and the most ordinary student of evolution could 
see that the “Amplach" ninepins were in legitimate suc- 
cession to the globular-headed “.Misery.” lor a time I 
think that Mary even preferred her to the others. IIow- 
beit it was a pretty sight to see her on a summer afternoon 
sitting upon a wajside stump, her other children dutifully 
ranged around her, and the hard, unfeeling head of Misery 
pressed deep down into her loving little heart, as she 
swayed from side to side, crooning her plaintive lullaby. 
Small wonder that the bees took up the song and droned 
a slumberous accompaniment, or that high above her head 
the enormous pines, stirred through their depths by llie 
soft Sierran air — or Heaven knows what — let slip flicker- 
ing lights and shadows to play over that cast-iron face, 
until the child, looking down upon it with tiic quick, 
transforming power of love, thought that it smiled. 
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The two remaining members of the family were less dis- 
tinctive. ‘Xdoriana’— pronounced as two words: ‘‘Glory 
Anna^’ — being the work of her father, who also named it, 
was simply a cylin<iiical roll of canvas waggon-covering, 
girt so as to define a neck and waist, with a rudely inked 
f^ice — altogctiicr a weak, pitiable, man-like invention ; and 
“ Johnny Dear,” alleged to be the representative of John 
Doremus, a young storekeeper who occasionally supplied 
Mary with gratuitous sweets. Mary never admitted this, 
and, as we were all gentlemen along that road, wc were 
blind to the suggestion. “Johnny Dear" was originally 
a small, plaster phrenological cast of a head and bust, 
begged from some shop window in the county town, with 
a body clearly constructed by Mary herself. It was an 
ominous fact that it was always dressed as a boy^ and was 
distinctly the mo-t ////wnw-looking of all her progeny. 
Indeed, in spite of the faculties tliat were legibly printed 
all over its smooth, wliite, hairless head, it was appallingly 
life-like. Deft someiitncs by Mary astride of the branch 
of a wayside tree, horsemen had been known to dismount 
hurriedly and examine it, returning wiili a nrystified smile, 
and it was on record that Vuba Bill liad once pulled up 
the Pioneer Coach at the request of curious and imploring 
passengers, and then grimly installed “Johnny Dear” beside 
him on the box seat, publicly delivering him to Mary at 
Big Bend, to her wide-eyed confusion and the first blush 
we had ever seen on her round, chubby, sunburnt cheeks. 
It may seem strange that, with her great popularity and 
her well-known maternal instincts, she had not been kept 
fully supplied with proper and more conventional dolls; 
but it was soon recognised that she did not care for them 
—left their waxen faces, rolling eye.s, and abundant hair 
in ditches, or stripped them to help clothe the more ex- 
travagant creatures of her fancy. So it came that “ Johnny 
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Dear's” strictly classical profile looked out from under .i 
girl's fashionable straw sailor hat, to the uiter obliteration 
of his prominent intellectual faculties; the Amplach twins 
wore bonnets on their ninepin lieads, and even an attempt 
was made to fit a flaxen scalp on the iron-headed Misery. 
But her dolls were ahvays a creation of her own — her 
affection for them increasing with the demand u])on her 
imagination. This nuy seem somewhat inconsistent with 
her habit of occasionally abandoning them in tiie woods 
or in the ditches. But she had an unbounded confidence 
in the kindly maternity of Nature, and trusted h<r children 
to the breast of the Great Mother as freely as she did 
herself in her own motherlessness. And this confidence 
was rarely betrayed. Rats, mice, snails, wild cals, puniher 
and bear, never touched her lost waifs. Even the elements 
were kindly : an Amplach twin buried under a snowdrift 
in high altitudes reappeared smilingly in the spring in all 
its wooden and painted integrity. We were all Pantheists 
then— and believed this implicitly. It was only when 
exposed to the milder forces of civilisation that Mary had 
anything to fear. Vet even then, when Patsey O'Connoi’s 
tlomestic goal h.ad once tried to “sample ' the lost Misery, 
he had retreated with the loss of three front teeth, and 
'I'hompson’s mule came out of an encounter with that 
iron-headed prodigy with a sprained hind leg and a cut 
and swollen pastern. 

But these were the simple Arcadian days of the road 
between Big Bend and Reno, and progress and prosperity, 
alas! brought changes in their wake. It was already- 
whispered that Mary ought to be going to school, and Mr. 
Amplach— still happily oblivious of the liberties taken with 
his name— as trustee of the public school at Dockviile, had 
intimated that Mary’s Bohemian wanderings were a scandal 
to the county. She was growing up in ignorance, a dreadful 
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ignorance of everything but tlie chivalry, the deep tender- 
ness, the delicacy and unselfishness of the rude men around 
her, and obliviousness of faiih in anything but the im- 
measurable bounty of Nature towards her and her children, 
or course there was a fierce discussion between “ the boys ” 
of the road and the few married families of the settlement 
on this point, hut, of course, progress and “snivelisaiion ” 
-as the boys chose to call it — triumphed. 'I'he projection 
of a radroad settled it ; Robert Foulkes, promoted to a 
foremanship of a division of the line, was made to under- 
stand that his daughter must be educated. But the terrible 
question of Mary’s famdy remained. No school would 
open its doors to that heterogeneous collection, and Mary’s 
little heart would have broken over the rude dispersal or 
heroic burning of her children. The ingenuity of Jack 
Roper suggested a compromise. She was allowed to select 
one to lake to school with her ; the others were adopted by 
certain of her friends, and she was to be permitted to visit 
them every S.iturday afternoon. The selection was a cruel 
trial, jso cruel that, knowing her undoubted preference for 
her first-born, Misery, we would not have interfered for 
worlds, but in her unexpected choice of “Johnny Dear” 
the most unworldly of us knew that it was the first glimmer- 
ing of feminine tael — her first submission to the world of 
propriety that she was now entering. “Johnny Dear” was 
undoubtedly the most presentable; even more, there was 
an educational suggestion in its prominent, mapped-out 
phrenological organs. The adopted fathers were loyal to 
llieir trust. Indeed, for years afterwards the blacksmith 
kept the iron-headed Misery on a rude shelf, like a shrine, 
near his bunk; nobody but himself and Meary ever knew 
the secret, stolen, and thrilling interviews that took place 
during the first days of their separation. Certain facts, 
however, transpired concerning Mary’s equal faithfulness to 
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another of her children. It is said that one Saturday 
afternoon, when the road manager of the new line was 
sealed in his office at Reno in private business discussion 
with two directors, a gentle tap was heard at the door. It 
was opened to an eager little face, a pair of blue eyes, and 
a blue pinafore. To the astonishment of the directors, a 
change came over the face of the manager. 'I nking the 
child gently by the band, he walked to his desk, on which 
the papers of the new line were scattered, and drew open a 
drawer from which he took a large ninepin extraordinarily 
dressed as doll, I he astonishment of tlie two gentlemen 
was increased at the following quaint colloquy between the 
manager and the child : — 

“She’s doing remarkably well in spite of the trying 
weather, but 1 have had to keep her very quiet,” said the 
manager, regarding the ninepin critically. 

“Ess,” said Mary quickly. “It’s just the same wiili 
Johnny Dear; his cough is rightful at nights. Hut Misery’s 
all right. I’ve just been to see her.” 

“There’s a good deal of scarlet fever around,” continued 
the manager with rjuict concern, “and we can’t be too 
careful. Hut I shall take her for a little run down the line 
to-morrow.” 

'I'hc eyes of Mary sjtarkied and overflowed like blue 
water. 'I'hen there was a kiss, a little laugh, a shy glance 
at the two curious strangers, the blue pinafore fluttered away, 
and the colloquy ended. She was equally attentive in her 
care of the others, but the rag baby “Gloriana,” who had 
found a home in Jim Carter’s cabin at tlie Kidge, living too 
far for daily visits, was brought down regularly on Saturday 
afternoon to Mary’s house by Jim, tucked in asleep in his 
saddle-bags or riding gallantly before him on the horn of his 
saddle. On Sunday there was a dress parade of all the dolls, 
which kept Nfary In heart for the next week's desolation. 
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But there came one Saturday and Sunday when Mary 
did not appear, and it was known along the road that 
she had been called to San Francisco to meet an aunt 
who had just arrived from “the States." It was a vacant 
Sunday to “the boys,” a very hollow, unsanciified Sunday, 
somehow’, without that little figure. But the next Sunday, 
and the next, were still worse, and then it was known 
that the dreadful aunt was making much of Mary, and 
was sending her to a grand school — a convent at Santa 
Clara — where it was rumoured girls were turned out so 
accomplished that their own parents did not know them. 
But we know’ that was impossible to our Mary ; and a 
letter which came from her at the end of the month, and 
before the convent had closed upon the blue pinafore, 
satisfied us, and was balm to our anxious hearts. It was 
characteristic of Mar)’ ; it was addressed to nobody in parti- 
cular, and would — but for the prudence of the aunt — have 
been entrusted to the post-office open and undirected. 
It was a single sheet, handed to us without a word by her 
father ; but, as we passed it from hand to hand, we under- 
stood it as if we had heard our lost playfellow’s voice. 

"Thers more houses in ’Frisco than you kin shake a 
stick at and wimmens till you kant rest, but mules and 
jakasses ain’t got no sho, nor blacksmiffs shops, wich is 
not to be seen no wear. Rapits and SkwirU also bares 
and panfers is on-noun and unforgotten on account of the 
streets and Sunday skoles. Jim Roper you orter be very 
good to Mizzery on a kount of my not bein here, and not 
harten your hart to her bekos she is top heavy— which 
is onlroo and simplly an imptienl lie — like you alius make. 
I have a kinary bird wot sings deliteful — but isn't a 
yellerhamer sutch as I know, as youd think. Dear Mister 
Montgommery, dont keep Gulan Amplak to mutch shet up 
in office drors; it isnt good for his lungs and chest. And 
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<iont you ink his head— nother ! youre as bad as ihe re.t 
Johnny Dear, you must be very kind to your attopted father 
and you. Glory Anna, must iov your kind Jimmy Carter verry 
mutch for taking you hossback so oiTen. I has been bu-gy 
ridin with an orficer who has killed injuns real ! I am comin 
back soon with grate affeckshun, so hike out and mind.” 

But it was three years before she returned, and this was 
her last and only letter. The “adopted fathers” of her 
children were faithful, however, and «hen the new hne 
was oj)encd, and when it was understood tlint she was to 
be present with her father at the ceremony, they came 
with a common understanding, to the station to meet theii^ 
old playmate. They were ranged along the platform- 
poor Jack Roper a litile overweighted with a bundle he 
was carrying on his left arm. And then a young ojrl in 
the freshness of lier teens and the spotless purity of a 
muslin frock, that although brief in skirt was perfect in 
fit, faultlessly booted and gloved, tripped from the train 
and offered a delicate hand in turn to each of her old 
friends. Nothing could be prettier than the smile on 
the cheeks that were no longer sunburnt ; nothing could 
be clearer than the blue eyes lifted frankly to theirs. And 
yet, as she gracefully turned away with her father, ihc faces 
of the four adopted parents were found to be as red and 
embarrassed as her own on the day that \'uba Bill drove 
up publicly with “Johnny Dear” on the bo.x seat 
"You weren’t such a fool.” said Jack Montgomery to 
Roper, “ as to bring ‘ Misery ’ here with you ? ” 

“I was,” said Roper with a constrained laugh,— “and 
you ?” He had just caught sight of the head of a ninepin 
peeping from the manager's pocket. The man laughed, 
and then the four turned silently away. ’ 

“Mary” had indeed come back to them: but not "The 
Mother of Five ! ” 

VOL. X. 
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We all remembered very distinctly Bulger’s advent in 
Rattlesnake Camp. It was during the rainy season — a 
season singularly inducive to settled reflective impressions 
as we sat and smoked around the stove in Mosby’s grocery. 
Like older and more civilised communities, wc had our 
periodic waves of sentiment and opinion, with the excep- 
tion that they were more evanescent with us, and, as wc 
had just passed through a fortnight of dissipation and 
extravagance, owing to a visit from some gamblers and 
speculators, we were now undergoing a severe moral revul- 
sion, partly induced by reduced finances and partly by the 
arrival of two families with grown-up daughters on the hill. 
It was raining, with occasional warm breaths, through the 
open window, of the south-west trades, redolent of the 
saturated spices of the woods and springing grasses, which 
perhaps were slightly inconsistent with the hot stove around 
wiiich wc had congregated. But the stove was only an 
excuse for our listless, gregarious gathering ; warmth and 
idleness went well together, and it was currently accepted 
that we had caught from the particular reptile which gave 
its name to our camp much of its pathetic, lifelong search 
for warmth, and its habits of indolently basking in it. 

A few of us still went through the affectation of attempt- 
ing to dry our damp clothes by the stove, and sizzling our 
wet boots against it ; but as the same individuals calmly 
permitted the rain to drive in upon them through the open 
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Window Without moving, and seemed to take infinite delndit 

m the amount of steam they generated, even that pretence 

dropped. Crolalus himself, with his tail in a muddy ditch 

and the sun striking cold fire from his slit eyes as he 

basked Ins head on a warm stone beside it, could not have 
typified us better. 

Percy Briggs took Ins pipe from his mouth at last and 
said, with reflective severity 

“Welh gentlemen, if we can t get the waggon road over 
here, and if we’re going to be left out by the stage coach 
company, wo can at least straighten up the camp, and not 
have It look like a cross between a tenement alley and a 
broken-down circus. I declare I was just sick when these 
two Baker girls started to make a short cut throu-h the 
camp. Darned if they didn’t turn round and take^’to the 
woods and the Rattler's again afore they got half-wav. 
And that benighted idiot Tom Rollins, standin’ there in 
he ditch, spattered all over with slumguilion 'til he looked 
like a spotted tarrypin, wavin’ his fins and sashaying back- 
wards and forrarrls and saying ‘ I his way, ladies ; this way ! ' ’’ 
“/didnt,” returned Torn Roliins quite casually, without 
looking up from his steaming bools; “/ didn’t start in 
night afore last to dance ‘The Green Corn Dance’ outer 
Hiawatha,’ with feathers in my hair and a red blanket on 
my shoulders, round that family’s new potato patch, in 
order that it might ‘ increase and multiply.’ I didn’t sin- 
Sabbath Morning Bells’ with an anvil accompaniment 
until twelve o’clock at night over at the Crossing, so that 
they might dream of their Happy Childhood’s Home It 
seems to me that it wasn’t did it. I might be mistaken 
it was late— but I have the impression that it wasn’t me ” 
iTom the silence that followed this would seem to have 
been clearly a recent performance of the previous speaker 
who, however, responded quite cheerfully— 
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“An evenin’ o' simple, childish gaiety don't count. 
Wc'vc got to start again fair. What we want here is to 
clear up and encourage decent immigration, and get rid 
o’ gamblers and blatherskites that are makin’ this yet 
camp their happy hunting-ground. We don’t want any 
more permiskus shootin’. We don’t want any more 
paintin' the town red. We don’t want any more swaggerm’ 
galloots tidin’ up to this grocery and emptyin’ their six- 
shooters in the air afore they ’light. We want to put a 
stop to it peacefully and without a row — and we kin. e 
ain’t got no bullies of our own to fight back, and they 
know it, so they know they won’t get no credit bullyin’ 
us; they’ll leave, if we’re only firm. It’s ail along of our 
cussed fool gootl-naturc ; they see it amuses us, and they’ll 
keep it up as long as the whisky’s free. What we want to 
do is, wlien the next man comes walizin’ along ” 

A distant clatter from the rocky hillside here mingled 
witli the puff of damp air through the window. 

“ Looks as cf we might hcv a show even now,” said 
Tom Rollins, removing his feet from the stove as we all 
instinctively faced towards the window. 

“I reckon you’re in with us in this, Mosby?” said 
Briggs, turning towards the proprietor of the grocery, who 
had been leaning listlessly against the wall behind his bar. 

“Arter the man’s had a fair show,” said Mosby 
cautiously. He deprecated the prevailing condition of 
things, but it was still an open question whether the 
families would prove as valuable customers as his present 
clients. “ Everything in moderation, gentlemen.” 

The sound of galloping hoofs came nearer, now swish- 
ing in the soft mud of the highway, until the unseen rider 
pulled up before the door. There was no shouting, how- 
ever, nor did he announce himself with the usual salvo 
of fire-arms. But when, after a singularly heavy tread and 
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the jingle of spurs on the platform, the door flew open to 
the new-comer, he seemed a realisation of our worst expec- 
tations. Tall, broad, and muscular, he carried in one hat^d 
a shot-gun, while from his hip dangled a heavy navy re- 
volver. His long hair, unkempt but oiled, swept a gre.isy 
circle around his shoulders; his enormous moustache, 
dripping with wet, completely concealed his mouth. His 
costume of fringed buckskin was wild and outri- even for 
our frontier camp. But what was more confirmative of 
our suspicions was that he was evidently in the habit of 
making an impression, and after a distinct pause at liie 
doorway, with only a side glance at us, he strode towards 
the bar. 

“As there don’t seem to be no hotel hereabouts, I 
reckon I kin put up my mustang here and have a shake- 
down somewhere behind that counter," he said. His 
voice seemed to have added to its natural depth the 
hoarseness of frequent over-straining. 

“Ye ain’t got no bunk to spare, you boys, hcv ye?" 
asked Mosby evasively, glancing at Percy Briggs, without 
looking at the stranger. We all looked at Briggs also ; 
it was his affair after all — he had originated this opposition. 
To our surprise he said nothing. 

The stranger leaned heavily on the counter. 

" I was speaking to you," he said, with his eyes on 
Mosby, and slightly accenting the pronoun with a tap of 
his revolver-butt on the bar. “ Ye don’t seem to catch on." 

Mosby smiled feebly, and again cast an imploring glance 
at Briggs. To our greater astonishment, Briggs said 
quietly: “Why don’t you answer the stranger. Mosby?" 

“Yes, yes," said Mosby suavely, to the new-comer, 
while an angry flush crossed his cheek as he recognised 
the position in which Briggs had placed him. “Of course, 
you’re welcome to what doings / hcv here, but I reckoned 
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these gentlemen over there,” with a vicious glance at 
Briggs, “might fix ye up suihin’ better; they’re so pow’ful 
kind to your sort.” 

The stranger threw down a gold piece on the counter 
and said: “Fork out your whisky, then,” waited until his 
glass was filled, took it in his hand, and then, drawing an 
empty chair to the stove, sat down beside Briggs. “Seein’ 
as you’re that kind,” he said, placing his heavy hand on 
Briggs’s knee, “mebbe ye kin tell me ef thar’s a shanty 
or a cabin at Rattlesnake tiiat I kin get for a couple o’ 
weeks. I saw an empty one at the head o’ the hill. You 
see, gennelmen,” he added confidentially, as he swept the 
drops of whisky from his long moustache with his fingers 
and glanced around our group, “ I’ve got some business 
over at Bigwood” (our nearest town), “but ez a place to 
stay at it ain’t my style.” 

“ What’s the matter with Bigwood ? ” said Briggs abruptly. 

“It’s too howlin’, loo festive, too rough; thar’s too 
much yellin’ and shootin’ goin’ day and night. Thar’s too 
many card sharps and gay gamboleirs cavortin’ about the 
town to please me. loo much permiskus soakin’ at the 
bar and free jim-jams. What I want is a quiet place whar 
a man kin give his mind and elbow a rest from betwixt 
grippin’ his shootin’-irons and crookin’ in his whisky. A 
sort o’ slow, quiet, easy place like thtsl' 

We all stared at him, Percy Briggs as fixedly as any. 
But there was not the slightest trace of irony, sarcasm, or 
peculiar significance in his manner. He went on slowly — 

“When I struck this yer camp a minit ago; when I 
seed that thar ditch meanderin’ peaceful like through the 
street, without a hotel or free saloon or express office on 
either side ; with the smoke just a curlin’ over the chimbley 
of that log shanty, and the bresh just set fire to and a 
smoulderin’ in that potato patch with a kind o’ old-lime 
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siingin’ in your eyes and nose, and a few women’s duds 
just a flutterin’ on a line by the fence, I sa)s to myself: 
‘ Hulger — this is peace ! This is wot you’re lookin’ for, 
Bulger— this is wot you're wantin’— this \s\\o^ you'll hr,' : ' " 

“You say you’ve business over at Bigwood. What 
business?” said Briggs. 

“It’s a peculiar business, young fellow,” returned the 
stranger gravely. “Thar’s different men cz has different 
opinions about it. Some allows it’s an easy business, some 
allows it’s a rough business; some says it’s a sad business, 
others sajs it’s gay and festive. Some wonders ez how 
I’ve got into it, and others wonder how I’ll ever get out 
of it. It’s a payin’ business— it’s a peaceful sort o’ business 
when left to itself. It’s a peculiar business — a business 
that sort o’ b’longs to me, though I ain’t got no patent 
from Washington for it. It’s my ou'n business.” lie 
paused, rose, and saying, “ Ix:t’s meander over and take a 
look at that empty cabin, and ef she suits me, why, I’ll 
plank down a slug for her on the spot, and move in to- 
morrow,” walked towards the door. “ I’il pick up suihin’ 
in the way o' boxes and blankets from the grocery,” he 
added, looking at Mosby, “and ef ihar’s a corner whar I 

kin stand my gun and a nail to hang up my revolver 

why, I’m all thar ! ” 

By this lime we were no longer astonished when Briggs 
rose also, and not only accompanied the sinister-looking 
stranger to the empty cabin, but assisted liim in negotiating 
with its owner for a fortnight’s occupancy. Nevertheless, 
we eagerly assailed Briggs on his return for some explana- 
tion of this singular change in his attitude towards the 
stranger. He coolly reminded us, however, that while his 
intention of excluding ruffianly adventurers from the camp 
remained the same, he had no right to go back on the 
stranger’s sentiments, which were evidently in accord with 
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our own, and although Mr. Bulger’s appearance was incon- 
sistent with them, that was only an additional reason why 
we should substitute a mild firmness for that violence 
which we all deprecated, but which might attend his 
abrupt dismissal. We were all satisfied except Mosby, 
who had not yet recovered from Briggs’s change of front, 
which he was pleased to call “craw-fishing.” “Seemed 
to me his account of his business was extraordinary satis- 
factory. Sorter filled the bill all round — no mistake thar” 

' e suggested, with a malicious irony. “ I like a man 

that’s outspoken.” 

“ I understand him very w'ell,” said Briggs quietly. 

“ In course you did. Only when you’ve settled in your 
mind whether he was describing horse-stealing or tract- 
distributing, mebbe you’ll let me know.” 

It would seem, however, that Briggs did not interrogate 
the stranger again regarding it, nor did we, who were quite 
content to leave matters in Briggs’s hands. Enough that 
Mr. Bulger moved into the empty cabin the next day, and, 
with the aid of a few old boxes from the grocery, which 
he quickly extemporised into tables and chairs, and the 
purchase of some necessary cooking utensils, soon made 
himself at home. The rest of the camp, now thoroughly 
aroused, made a point of leaving their work in the ditches, 
whenever they could, to stroll carelessly around Bulger’s 
tenement in the vague hope of satisfying a curiosity that 
had become tormenting. But they could not find that 
he was doing anything of a suspicious character — except, 
perhaps, from the fact that it was not ouhvard/y suspicious, 
which I grieve to say did not lull them to security. He 
seemed to be either fixing up his cabin or smoking in his 
doorway. On the second day he checked this itinerant 
curiosity by taking the initiative himself, and quietly 
walking from claim to claim and from cabin to cabin with 
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a pacific but by no means a satisfying interest. Tiie 
shadow of his tall figure carrying his inseparable gun, 
which had not yet apparently “stood in the corner,” falling 
upon an excavated bank beside the delving miners, gave 
them a sense of uneasiness they could not explain ; a few 
characteristic yells of boisterous hilarity from their noon- 
tide gathering under a cotton-wood somehow ceased when 
Mr. Ilulger was seen gravely approaching, and his casual 
stopping before a poker party in the gulch actually caused 
one of the most reckless gamblers to weakly recede from 
a “bluff,” and allow his adversar)' to sweep the board. 
After this it was felt that niatters were becoming serious, 
'rhere was no subsequent j)alrolling of the camp before the 
stranger’s cabin. Their curiosity was singularly abated. A 
general feeling of repulsion, kept within bounds partly by 
the absence of any overt act from Uulgcr, and partly by 
an inconsistent over-consciousness of his shot-gun, took iis 
place. But an unexpected occurrence revived it. 

One evening, as the usual social circle were drawn around 
Mosby’s stove, the la/.y silence was broken by the familiar 
sounds of pistol-shots and a series of more familiar shrieks 
and yells from the rocky hill-road. Tlie circle quickly 
recognised the voices of their old friends the royslerers and 
gamblers from Sawyer’s Dam ; they as quickly recognised 
the returning shouts here and there from a few companions 
who were welcoming them. I grieve to say that in spite 
of their previous attitude of reformation a smile of grati- 
fied expectancy lit up the faces of the younger members, 
and even the older ones glanced dubiously at Briggs. 
Mosby made no attempt to conceal a sigh of relief as he 
carefully laid out an extra supply of glasses in his bar. 
Suddenly the oncoming yells ceased, the wild gallop of 
hoofs slackened into a trot, and finally halted, and even 
the responsive shouts of the camp stopped also. Wc all 
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looked vacantly at each other; Mosby leaped over his 
counter and went to the door; Briggs followed with the 
rest of us. The night was dark, and it was a few minutes 
before we could distinguish a straggling, vague, but silent 
procession moving through the moist, heavy air on the 
hill. But, to our surprise, it was moving a-ivay from us — 
absolutely leaving the camp! We were still staring in 
expectancy when out of the darkness slowly emerged a 
figure which we recognised at once as Captain Jim, one of 
the most reckless members of our camp. Pushing us back 
into the grocery he entered without a word, closed the 
door behind him, and threw himself vacantly into a chair. 
^Ve at once pressed around him. He looked up at us 
dazed, drew a long breath, and said slowly — 

“ It’s no use, gentlemen ! Suthin’s .(fo/ to be done with 
that Bulger; and mighty quick.” 

‘MVhat’s the matter?” we asked eagerly. 

“Matter!” he repealed, passing his hand across his 
forehead. “ Matter ! Look yere ! Ve all of you heard 
them boys from Sawyer’s Dam coming over the hill? Ye 
lieard their music — mebbe ye heard us join in the chorus? 
Well, on they came waltzing down the hill, like old times, 
and we waitin’ for ’em. Then, jest as they passed the old 
cabin, who do you think they ran right into — shooting-iron, 
long hair and moustache, and all that — standing there 
plump in the road? — why, Bulger!” 

“Well?” 

“Well! — Whatever it was — don’t ask w— but, dern my 
skin, ef after a word or two from lii/u — them boys just 
stopped yellin’, turned round like lambs, and rode away, 
peaceful-like, along with him. We ran after them a spell, 
still yellin’, when that thar Bulger faced around, said to us 
that he’d ‘ come down here for quiet,’ and ef he couldn’t 
hev it he’d have to leave with these gentlemen tcAo wanted 
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it too! And I m gosh dirned ef those gentlemiu —'jow 
know 'em ail— Patsey Carpenter, Snap-shot Harry, and 
the others— ever said a darned word, but kinder nodded 
‘ So long ’ and went away ! ” 

Our astonishment and mystification were complete ; and, 
I regret to say, the indignation of Captain Jim and Mosby 
equally so. “ If we're going to be bossed by the first new- 
comer,” said the former gloomily, “ I reckon we might as 
well take our chances with the Sawyer’s Dam boys, whom 
we know.” 

“ Ef we arc going to hcv the legitimate trade of Rattle- 
snake interfered witii by the cranks of some hidin’ horse- 
thief or retired road-agent, ’’ said Mosby, ‘Sve might as 
well invite the hull of Joaquin Murietia’s gang liere at 
once ! Dm I suppose this is part o’ DulgeVs particular 
business,”’ he added, with a wiiliering glance at Driggs. 

“I understand it all," said Driggs quietly. “ Vou know 

I told you that bullies couldn't live in the same camp 

together. Thai’s human nature— and thai’s how plain 

men like you and me manage to scud along without 

getting plugged. Yon see, Dulger wam'i going to hev 

any of his own kind jumpin’ his claim here. And I 

reckon he was pow'ful enough to back down Sawyer’s 

i>am. Anyhow, the bluft' told— and here we arc in peace 
and quietness.” 

“Until he lets us know what is his little game," sneered 
Mosby. 

Nevertheless, such is the force of mysterious power that, 
although it was exercised against what we firmly bclievetl 
was the independence of the camp, it extorted a certain 
respect from us. A few thought it was not a bad thing 
to have a professional bully, and even took care to relate 
the discomfiture of the wicked youth of Sawyer’s Dam for 
the benefit of a certain adjacent and powerful camp whq 
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had looked down upon us. He, himself, returning the. 
same evening from his self-imposed escort, vouchsafed no 
other reason than the one he had already given. Pre- 
posterous as it secnietl, we were obliged to accept it, and 
the still more preposterous inference that he had sought 
Rattlesnake Camp solely for the purpose of ac(juiring and 
securing its peace and quietness. Certainly he had no 
other occupation ; the little work he did upon the tailings 
or the abandoned claim which went with his little cabin 
was scarcely a pretence. He rode over on certain days to 
Bigwood on account of his business, but no one had ever 
seen him there, nor could the description of his manner 
and appearance evoke any information from the Big- 
woodians. It remained a mystery. 

It had also been feare<l that the advent of Bulger would 
intensify that fear and dislike of riotous Rattlesnake which 
the two families had shown, and which was the origin of 
Briggs’s futile attempt at reformation. But it was dis- 
covered that since his arrival the young girls had shown 
less timidity in entering the camp, and had even exchanged 
some polite conversation and good-humoured badinage 
with its younger and more impressible members. Perhaps 
this tended to make these youths more observant, for a 
few days later, when the vexed question of Bulger’s 
business was again under discussion, one of them, re- 
marked gloomily — 

“ I reckon there ain’t no doubt what he’s here for ! ” 

The youthful prophet was instantly sat upon after the 
fashion of all elderly critics since Job’s. Nevertheless, 
after a pause he was permitted to explain. 

'Only this morning, when Lance Forester and me were 
chirping with them gals out on the hill, who should we see 
hanging around in the bush but that cussed Bulger ! We 
allowed at first that it might be only a new style of his 
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interferin’, so we took no notice, cxcejn to pass a few 
remarks about listeners and that sort o’ thing, and perhaps 
to bedevil the girls a little more than we’d hev done if we’d 
been alone. Well, they laughed, and we laughed— and 
that was the end of it. But this afternoon, as Lance and 
me were meandering down by their cabin, we sorter turned 
into the woods to wait till they’d come out. Then all of a 
suddent Lance stopped as rigid as a pointer that’s flushed 
somethin', and says, Mi’gosh!’ And ihar, under a big 
redwood, sat that slimy hypocrite Bulger, twisting his long 
moustaches and smiling like clockwork alongside o’ little 
Meely B.iker — you know her, the pootiest of the two sisters 
—and she smilin’ back on him. Think of it!— that un- 
known, unwashed, long-haired tramp and bully, who must 
be forty if a day, and that innocent gal of sixteen. It was 
simply disgustin' !” 

I need not say that the older cynics and critics already 
alluded to at once improved the occasion. What more 
could be expected? Women, the world over, were noted 
for this sort of thing! This long-haired, swaggering bully, 
with his air of mystery, had captivated them, as he always 
had done since the days of Homer. Simple merit, which 
sat lowly in bar-roorns, and conceived projects for the 
public good around the humble, unostentatious stove, was 
nowhere ! Youth could not too soon learn this bitter 
lesson. And in this case youth too, perhaps, was right in 
its conjectures, for this was., no doubt, the little game of 
the perfidious Bulger. We recalled the fact that his un- 
hallowed appearance in camp was almost coincident with 
the arrival of the two families. We glanced at Briggs ; to 
our amazement, for the first time he looked seriously con- 
cerned. But Mosby in the meantime leaned his elbows 
lazily over the counter and, in a slow voice, added fuel to 
the flame. 
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“ I wouldn’t hev spoken of it before,” he said, with a 
sidelong glance at Briggs, "for it might be all in the line 
o’ Bulger’s ‘business,’ but suthin’ happened the other 
night that, for a minit, got me ! I was passin’ the Bakers’ 
shanty, and I heard one of them gals a-singing a camp- 
meeting hymn. I don't calkilate to run agin you young 
fellers in any sparkin’ or canoodlin’ that’s goin’ on, but her 
voice sounded so pow’ful soothin’ and pretty that I jest 
stood there and listened. Then the old woman — old 
Mother Baker — she joined in, and I listened too. And 
then — dern my skin ! — but a man’s voice joined in — jest 
belching outer that cabin ! — and I sorter lifted myself up 
and kern away. That voice, gentlemen,” said Mosby, 
lingering artistically as he took up a glass and professionally 
eyed it before wiping it with his towel, “ that voice, cumfbly 
fixed thar in thel cabin among them wimen folks, was 
Bulger’s!” 

l>figgs got up, with his eyes looking the darker for his 
flushed face. “Gentlemen,” he said huskily, “thar’s only 
one thing to be done. A lot of us have got to ride over 
to Sawyer’s Dam to-morrow morning and pick up as many 
square men as we can muster j ihere^s a big camp meeting 
goin’ on there, and there won’t be no difficulty in that. 
^Vhen we vc got a big enough crowd to show we mean 
business we must march back here and ride Bulger out of 
this camp ! I don’t hanker arter Vigilance Committees, as 
a rule— it’s a rough remedy— it’s like drinkin’ a quart o’ 
whisky agin rattlesnake poison — but it’s got to be done ! 
^Ve don’t mind being sold ourselves — but when it comes to 
our stand in’ by and seein’ the only innocent people in 
Rattlesnake given away— we kick ! Bulger's got to be fired 
outer this camp ! And he will be ! ” 

But he was not 

For when, the next morning, a determined and thoughtful 
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procession of the best and most characteristic Clli^ens of 
Rattlesnake Canij) hied into Sawyer's Dam they found that 
their mysterious friends had disappeared, although they 
met wiiii a fraternal but subdued welcome from the general 
camp. IJut any approach to the subject of their visit, 
however, was received with a chilling disapproval. Did 
they not know that lawlessness of any kind, even under the 
rude mantle of frontier Justice, was to be deprecated and 
scouted when a “means of salvation, a power of regenera- 
tion,” such as was now sweeping over Sawyer's Dam, was 
at hand? Could they not induce this man who was to be 
violently deported to accompany them willingly to Sawyer's 
Dam and subject himself to the powerful inHucnce of the 
“revival” then in full swiii" ? 

9 

'I'hc Rattlesnake boys laughed bitterly, and described 
the man of whom they talked so lightly; but in vain. 

“ It’s no use, gentlemen,” said a more worldly bystander, 
in a lower voice, “the camp rncetin’s got a strong grip 
here, and betwixt you and me there ain’t no wonder, 
tor the man that runs it — the big preacher — has got new 
ways and methods that fetches the boys every time. He 
don t preach no cut-and-dried gospel; he don’t carry around 
no slop shop robes and clap ’em on you whether they fit 
or not ; but he samples and measures the camp afore he 
wades into it. He scouts and examines; he ain’t no mere 
Sunday preacher with a comfortable house and once-a-week 
church, but he gives up his days and nights to it, and 
makes his family work with him, and even sends 'em 
forward to explore the field. And he ain’t no white choker 
shadbelly either, but fits himself, like his gospel, to the 
men he works among. Ye ought to hear him afore you 
go. His lent is just out your way. I’ll go with you.” 

Too dejected to offer any opposition, and perhaps a 
little curious to see this man who had unwittingly frus* 
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trated iheir design of lynching Bulger, they hauUed at 
tlie outer fringe of worshippers who packed the huge 
enclosure. They had not time to indulge their cynicisms 
over this swaying mass of emotional, half-thinking, and 
almost irresponsible beings, nor to detect any similarity 
between their extreme methods and the scheme of re- 
demption they themselves were seeking, for in a few 
moments, apparently lifted to his feet on a wave of 
religious exaltation, the famous preacher arose. The men 
of Rattlesnake gasped for breath. 

It was Bulger ! 

But Briggs quickly recovered himself. “By what name,” 
said he, turning passionately towards his guide, “does this 
man — this impostor — call himself here?” 

“ Baker.” 

“ Baker?” echoed the Rattlesnake contingent. 

“ Baker ? ” repeated Lance Forester, with a ghastly 
smile. 

“Yes,” returned their guide. “ You oughter know it 
too ! For he sent his wife and daughters over, after his 
usual style, to sample your camp, a week ago! Come, 
now, what are you givin’ us?” 
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He had never seen a sieainboat in his life. Dorn and 
reared in one of the Western Territories, far from a 
navigable river, he had only known the “dug-out” or 
canoe as a means of conveyance across the scant streams 
wliose fordable waters made even those scarcely a neces- 
sity. The long, narrow, hooded waggon, drawn by sway- 
ing oxen, known familiarly as a “prairie schooner,” in 
which he journeyed across the plains to California in ’53, 
did not help his conception by that nautical figure. And 
when at last he dropped upon the land of jiromisc through 
one of the Southern mountain passes, he halted all uncon- 
sciously upon the low banks of a great yellow river anhdst 
a tangled brake of strange, reed like grasses that were 
unknown to him. The river, broadening as it debouched 
through many channels into a lordly bay, seemed to him 
the ultima thuk of his journeyings. Unyoking his oxen 
on the edge of the luxuriant meadows which blended 
with scarcely any line of demarcation into the great stream 
itself, he found the prospect “good” according to his 
liglus and prairial experiences, and, converting his halted 
waggon into a temporary cabin, he resolved to rest here 
and “settle.” 

There was little difficulty in so doing. '1 he cultivated 
clearings he had passed were few and far between ; the 
land would be his by discovery and occupation ; his habits 
of loneliness and self-reliance made him independent of 
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neighbours. He look his first meal in his new solitude 
under a spreading willow, but so near his natural boundary 
that the waters gurgled and oozed in the reeds but a few 
feet from him. The sun sank, deepening the gold of the 
river until it nright have been the stream of Pactolus itself. 
But Martin Morse had no imagination ; he was not even 
a gold-seeker; he had simply obeyed the roving instincts 
of the froniicr-man in coming hither. The land was virgin 
and unoccupied ; it was his; he was alone. These questions 
settled, he smoked his pipe with less concern over his 
three thousand miles’ transference of habitation than the 
man of cities who had moved into a next street. When 
the sun sank he rolled himself in his blankets in the 
waggon bed and went quietly to sleep. 

But he was presently awakened by something which at 
first he could not determine to be a noise or an intangible 
sensation. It was a deep throbbing through the silence 
of the night — a pulsation that seemed even to be com- 
municated to the rude bed whereon he lay. As it came 
nearer it separated itself into a laboured, monotonous 
panting, continuous, but distinct from an equally mono- 
tonous but fainter beating of the waters, as if the whole 
track of the river were being coursed and trodden by a 
multitude of swifily trampling feet. A strange feeling took 
possession of him — half of fear, half of curious expecta- 
tion. It was coming nearer. He rose, leaped hurriedly 
from- the waggon, and ran to the bank. The night was 
dark ; at first he saw nothing before him but the steel-black 
sky pierced with far-spaced, irregularly scattered stars. 
Then there seemed to be approaching him, from the left, 
another and more symmetrical constellation — a few red 
and blue stars high above the river, with three compact 
lines of larger planetary lights flashing towards him and 
apparently on his own level. It was almost upon him ; 
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he involuntarily drew back as the strange phenomenon 
swept abreast of where he stood, and resolved itself into 
a dark yet airy bulk, whose vagueness, topped by enormous 
towers, was yet illuminated by those open squares of light 
that he had taken for stars, but which he saw now were 
brilliantly lit windows. 

I heir vivid rays shot through the reeds and sent broad 
bands across tlie meadow, the stationary waggon, and the 
slumbering oxen. But all this was nothing to the inner 
life they disclosed through lifted curtains and open blinds 
which was the crowning revelation of this strange and 
wonderful spectacle. Elegantly dressed men and women 
moved through brilliantly lit and elaborately’ gilt saloons; 
in one a bantjuet seemed to be spread, served by whitc- 
jacketed sen-ants; in another were men playing cards 
around marble-topped tables; in another the light flashed 
back again from the mirrors and glistening glasses and 
decanters of a gorgeous refreshment saloon; in smaller 
openings there was the shy disclosure of dainty white 
curtains and velvet lounges of more intimate apartments. 

Martin Morse stood enthralled and mystified. It was 
as if some invisible Asmodeus had revealed to this simple 
frontier-man a world of which he had never dreamed. It 
was t/ie world— a world of which he knew nothing in his 
simple, rustic habits and profound Western isolation- 
sweeping by him with the rush of an unknown planet. In 
another moment it was gone; a shower of sparks shot up 
from one of the towers and fell all around him, and then 
vanished, even as he remembered the set piece of “Fourth 
of July fireworks had vanished in his own rural town 
when he was a boy. The darkness fell with it too. But 
such was his utter absorption and breathless preoccupation 
that only a cold chill recalled him to himself, and he found 
he was standing mid-leg deep in the surge cast over the 
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low banks by ihis passage of the first steamboat he liad 
ever seen ! 

He waited for it the next night, when it appeared a little 
later from the opposite direction on its return trip. He 
watched it the next night and the next. Hereafter he 
never missed it, coming or going — whatever the hard and 
weary preoccupations of his new and lonely life. He felt 
he could not have slept without seeing it go by. Oddly 
enough, his interest and desire did not go further. Even 
had he the lime and money to spend in a passage on the 
boat, and thus actively realise the great world of which he 
had only these rare glimpses, a certain proud, rustic shy- 
ness kept him from it. It was not his world ; he could 
not affront the snubs that his ignorance and inexperience 
would have provoked, and he was dimly conscious, as so 
many of us are in our ignorance, that in mingling with it 
he w'ould simply lose the easy privileges of alien criticism. 
Eor tlicre was much that he did not understand and some 
things that grated upon his lonely independence. 

One night, a lighter one than tliosc previous, he lingered 
a little longer in the moonlight to watch the phosphorescent 
wake of the retreating boat. Suddenly it struck him that 
there was a certain irregular splashing in the water, quite 
different from the regular, diagonally crossing surges that 
the boat swept upon the bank. Looking at it more 
intently, he saw a black object turning in the water like a 
porpoise, and then the unmistakable uplifting of a black 
arm in an unskilful swimmer’s overhand stroke. It was 
a struggling man. But it was quickly evident that the 
current was too strong and the turbulence of the shallow 
water too great for his efforts. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, clad as he was in only his shirt and trousers, Morse 
strode into the reeds, and the next moment, with a call of 
warning, was swimming towards the now wildly struggling 
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figure. But, from some unknown reason, as Morse 
approached him nearer the man uttered some incoherent 
protest and desperately turned away, throwing off Morse’s 
extended arm. 

-Attributing this only to the vague convulsions of a 
drowning man, ^[o^se, a skilled swimmer, managed to 
clutch his shoulder, and propelled him at arm’s length, 
still struggling, apparently with as much reluctance as 
incapacity, towards the bank. As their feet touched the 
reeds and slimy bottom the man’s resistance ceased, and 
he lapsed quite listlessly in Morse’s arms. Half lifting, 
half dragging his burden, he succeeded at last in gaining 
the strip of meadow, and deposited the unconscious man 
beneath the willow tree. T hen he ran to his waggon for 
wiiisky. 

But, to his surprise, on his return the man was already 
sitting up and wringing the water from his clothes. He 
then saw for the first time, by the clear moonlight, that 
the stranger was elegantly dressed and of striking appear- 
ance, and was clearly a part of that bright and fascinating 
world which Morse had been contemplating in his solitude. 
He eagerly took the proffered tin cup and drank the 
whisky. Then he rose to his feet, staggered a few steps 
forward, and glanced curiously around him at the still, 
motionless waggon, the few felled trees and evidence of 
clearing, and even at the rude cabin of logs and canvas 
just beginning to rise from the ground a few paces distant, 
and said impatiently — 

“Where the devil am I ?” 

Morse hesitated. He was unable to name the locality 
of his dwelling-place. He answered briefly— 

“ On the right bank of the Sacramento.” 

The stranger turned upon him a look of suspicion not 
unmingled with resentment. “ Oh ! ” he said, with ironical 
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gravity, “and I suppose that this water you picked me 
out of was the Sacramento River. Thank you!” 

Morse, with slow Western patience, explained that he 
had only settled there three weeks ago, and the place had 
no name. 

“ \V hat’s your nearest town, then ? ” 

“Thar ain’t any. Thar's a blacksmith’s siiop and 
grocery at the cross-roads, twenty miles further on, but it’s 
got no name as I've heard on." 

The stranger’s look of suspicion passed. “Well,” he 
said in an imperative fashion, which, however, seemed as 
much the result of habit as the occasion, “ I want a horse, 
and mighty quick, too." 

“H'ain’t got any." 

“ No horse? How did you get to this place ?” 

Morse pointed to the slumbering oxen. 

The stranger again stared curiously at him. After a 
p.'iuse he said, with a half pitying, half humorous smile : 
“ Pike — aren't you ? ” 

Whether Morse did or did not know that this current 
Californian slang for a denizen of the bucolic West implied 
a certain contempt, he replied simply — 

“ I’m from Pike County, Mizzouri." 

“ Well," said the stranger, resuming his impatient manner, 
“ you must beg or steal a horse from your neighbours." 

“Thar ain’t any neighbour nearer than fifteen miles." 

“Then send fifteen miles ! Stop." He opened his still 
clinging shirt and drew out a belt pouch, which he threw 
to Morse. “ There ! there’s one hundred and fifty dollars 
in that. Now, I want a horse. SabeV' 

“Thar ain’t any one to send," said Morse quietly. 

“ Do you mean to say you are all alone here?" 

“ Yes." 

“ And you fished me out — all by yourself?” 
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“Ves.” 

I he stranger again examined him curiously. Then 
he suddenly stretched out his hand and grasped his 
companion's. 

All right ; if you can’t send, I reckon I can manage to 
walk over there to-morrow.” 

“I was goin’ on to say” said Morse simply, “that if 
you II lie by to-night, I’ll start over sun up, after puttin' out 
the cattle, and fetch you back a horse afore noon.” 

Thats enough.*' He, however, remained looking 
curiously at Morse. “ Did you never hear,” he said, with 
a singular smile, “that it was about the meanest kind of 
luck that could happen to you to save a drowning man?” 

“ No,” said Morse simply. “ I reckon it orter be the 
meanest if you didn't." 

“That depends upon the man )ou save,” said the 
stranger, with the same ambiguous smile, “and wheiher 
the saving him is only putting things off. Ix)ok here,” he 
added, with an abrupt return to his imperative style, “can’t 
you give me some dry clothes?” 

Morse brought him a pair of overalls and a “hickory 
shirt,” well worn, but smelling strongly of a recent wash 
with coarse soap. The stranger put them on while his 
companion busied himself in collecting a pile of sticks and 
dry leaves. 

“ What s that for ? ” said the stranger suddenly. 

“ A fire to dry your clothes." 

'I’he stranger calmly kicked the pile aside. 

“Not any fire to-night if I know it,” he said brusquely. 
Ilefore Morse could resent his quickly changing moods he 
continued, in another tone, dropping to an easy reclining 
position beneath the tree, “Now, tell me all about yourself, 
and what you arc doing here.” 

Thus commanded, Morse patiently repeated his story 
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from the lime he had left his backwoods cabin to his 
selection of the river bank for a “location.” He pointed 
out the rich quality of this alluvial bottom and its adapta- 
bility for the raising of stock, which he hoped soon to 
acquire. The stranger smiled grimly, raised himself to a 
sitting position, and, taking a penknive from his damp 
clothes, began to clean his nails in the bright moonlight — 
an occupation which made the simple Morse wander 
vaguely in his narration. 

“And you don’t know that this hole will give you chills 
and fever till you’ll shake yourself out of your boots?” 

Merse had lived before in aguish districts, and had no 
fear. 

“ And you never heard that some night the whole river 
will rise up and walk over you and your cabin and your 
stock?” 

“ No. For I reckon to move my shanty farther back.” 

The man shut up his penknife with a click and rose. 

“ If you’ve got to get up at sunrise, we’d better be turn- 
ing in. I suppose you can give me a pair of blankets ? ” 

Morse pointed to the waggon. “Thar’s a shakedown 
in the waggon bed; you kin lie there.” Nevertheless he 
hesitated, and, with the inconsequence and abruptness of a 
shy man, continued the previous conversation. 

“ I shouldn’t like to move far away, for them steamboats 
is pow’ful kempany o’ nights. I never seed one afore I 
kem here,” and then, with the inconsistency of a reserved 
nian, and without a word of further preliminary, he launched 
into a confidential disclosure of his late experiences. The 
stranger listened with a singular interest and a quietly 
searching eye. 

“ Then you were watching the boat very closely just 
now when you saw me. What else did you see? Any- 
thing before that — before you saw me in the water ?” 
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“ — the boat had got well off before I saw you at all.” 

“Ah,” said the stranger. “ Well, I’m going to turn in.” 
He walked to the waggon, mounted it, and by the time 
that Morse had reached it with his wet clothes he was 
already wrapped in the blankets. A moment later he 
seemed to be in a profound slumber. 

It was only then, when his guest was lying helplessly 
at his mercy, that he began to realise his strange experi- 
ences. The domination of this man had been so com- 
plete that Morse, although by nature indej>endenl and 
self-reliant, had not permitted himself to question his right 
or to resent his rudeness. He had accepted his guest’s 
careless or premeditated silence regarding the particulars 
of his accident as a matter of course, and had never 
dreamed of questioning him. That it was a natural acci- 
dent of that great world so apart from his own experiences 
he did not doubt, and thought no more about it. The 
advent of the man himself was greater to him than the 
causes which brought him there. He was as yet quite 
unconscious of the complete fascination this mysterious 
stranger held over him, but he found himself shyly pleased 
with even the slight interest he had displayed in his affairs, 
and his hand fell yet warm and tingling from his sudden 
soft but expressive grasp, as if it had been a woman’s. 
There is a simple intuition of friendship in some lonely, 
self-abstracted natures that is nearly akin to love at first 
sight Even the audacities and insolence of this stranger 
affected Morse as he might have been touched and capti- 
vated by the coquetries or imperiousness of some bucolic 
virgin. And this reserved and shy frontier-man found 
himself that night sleepless, and hovering with an abashed 
timidity and consciousness around the waggon that sheltered 
his guest as if he had been a very Corydon watching the 
moonlit couch of some slumbering Amaryllis. 
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lie was oiT by daylight — after having placed a rude 
breakfast by the side of the still sleeping guest — and before 
nnd-day he had relumed with a horse. When he handed 
the stranger his pouch, less the amount he had paid for 
the horse, the man said curtly — • 

“ What’s that for?” 

“Your change. I paid only fifty dollars for the horse.” 
The stranger regarded him with his peculiar smile, 
d'hen, replacing the pouch in his belt, he shook Morse’s 
hand again and mounted the horse. 

“So your name’s Marlin Morse! Well — good-bye, 
Morsey 1 ” 

Morse hesitated. A blush rose to his dark cheek. 

“ You didn’t tell me your name,” he said. “ In case ” 

“In case I’m wantcdl Well, you can call me Captain 
Jack.” He smiled, and, nodding his head, pul spurs to 
his mustang and cantered away. 

Morse did not do much work that day, falling into ab- 
stracted moods and living over his experiences of the 
previous night, until he fancied he could almost see ins 
strange guest again. 'I he narrow strip of meadow was 
haunted by him. There was the tree under which he 
had first placed him, and that was where he had seen him 
silling up in his dripping but well-fitting clothes. In the 
rough garments he had worn and returned lingered a new 
scent of some delicate soap, overpowering the strong alkali 
flavour of his own. He was early by the river-side, having 
a vague hope, he knew not why, that he should again see 
and recognise him among the passengers. He was wading 
out among the reeds, in the faint light of the rising moon, 
recalling the exact spot where he had first seen the 
stranger, when he was suddenly startled by the rolling 
over in the water of some black object that had caught 
against the bank, but had been dislodged by his move^ 
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merits. To his horror il bore a faint resemblance to his 
first vision of the preceding night. But a second glance 
at the helplessly Boating hair and bloated outline shotved 
him that it was a dnjJ man, and of a type and build far 
different from his former companion. There was a bruise 
upon his matted forehead and an enormous wound m 
iiis throat already washed bloodleS'^, white, and waxen. 
An inexplicable fear came upon him, not at the sight of 
the corpse, for he had been in Indian massacres and ha<i 
rescued bodies mutilated beyond recogition ; but from some 
moral dread that, strangely enough, quickened and deepened 
with the far-off pant of the advancing steamboat. Scarcely 
knowing why, he dragged the body hurriedly ashore, con- 
cealing it in the reeds, as if he were disposing of the 
evidence of his own crime. Then, to his preposterous terror, 
he noticed that the panting of the steamboat and the beat 
of its paddles were “slowing" as the vague bulk came 
in sight, until a huge wave from the suddenly arrested 
wheels sent a surge like an enormous heart-beat pulsating 
through the sedge that half submerged him. The flashing 
of three or four lanterns on deck and the motionless line 
of lights abreast of him dazzled his eyes, but he knew 
that the low fringe of willows hid his house and wnggon 
completely from view. A vague murmur of voices from 
the deck was suddenly over-ndden by a sharp order, and 
to his relief the slowly revolving wheels again sent a 
pulsation through the water, and the great fabric moved 
solemnly away. A sense of relief came over him, ho knew 
not whv, and he was conscious that for the first time he 
had not cared to look at the boat. 

When the moon arose he again examined the body, 
and took from its clothing a few articles of identification 
,ond some papers of formality and precision, which he 
vaguely conjectured to be some law papers from their 
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resemblance to the phrasing of sheriffs’ and electors’ 
notices which he had seen in the papers. He then 
buried the corpse in a shallow trench, which he dug by 
the light of the moon. He had no question of responsi- 
bility; his pioneer training had not included coroners’ 
inquests in its experience; in giving the body a speedy 
and secure burial from predatory animals he did what 
one frontier-man would do for another — what he hoped 
might be done for him. If his previous unaccountable 
feelings returned occasionally, it was not from that; but 
rather from some uneasiness in regard to his late guest’s 
possible feelings, and a regret that he had not been here 
at the finding of the body. 'I'hat it would in some way 
have explained his own accident he did not doubt. 

The boat did not “slow up” the next night, but passed 
as usual ; yet three or four days elapsed before he could 
look forward to its coming with his old extravagant and 
half-exalted curiosity — which was his nearest approach to 
imagination. He was then able to examine it more closely 
for the appearance of the stranger whom he now began 
to call “his friend” in his verbal communiiigs with himself, 
but whom he did not seem destined to again discover ; 
until one day, to his astonishment, a couple of fine horses 
were brought to his clearing by a stock-drover. They 
had been “ordered” to be left there. In vain Morse 
expostulated and questioned. 

“Your name’s Martin Morse, ain’t it?” said the drover, 
with business brusqueness; “and I reckon there ain’t no 
other man o’ that n.ame around here ?” 

“ No,” said Morse. 

“Well, then, they’re 

“ But who sent them ? ” insisted Morse. “ What was 
his name, and where does he live?” 

“ I didn’t know ez I was called upon to give the pedigree 
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o' buyers,” said the drover drily; “but the horses is ‘Mor- 
gan,’ you can bet your life.” He grinned as he rode away. 

'1 hat Captain Jack sent them, and that it was a natural 
prelude to his again visiting him, Morse did not doubt, 
and for a few days he lived in tliat dream. But Captain 
Jack did not come. The animals were of great service 
to him in “rounding up" the stock he now easily look 
in for pasturage, and saved him the necessity of having 
a partner or a hired man. The idea that tiiis superior 
gentleman in fine clothes might ever appear to him in 
the former capacity had even flitted through his brain, 
but he had rejected it with a sigh. But tiie thought 
that, with luck and industry, he himself might, in course 
of time, approxinjate to Captain Jack’s evident station, 
did occur to him, and was an incentive to energy. Vet 
it was quite distinct from the ordinary working-man's 
ambition of wcaitir and state. It was only that it might 
make him more worthy of his friend. The great world 
was still as it had appeared to him in the passing boat — 
a thing to wonder at — to be above — and to criticise. 

For all that, he prospered in his occupation. But one 
day he woke with listless limbs and feel that scarcely 
carried him through his daily labours. At night his list- 
lessness changed to active pain and a feverishness tliat 
seemed to Impel him towards the fateful river, as if his 
one aim in life was to drink up its waters and bathe in its 
yellow stream. But whenever he seemed to attempt it 
strange dreams assailed him of dead bodies arising with 
swollen and distorted lips to touch his own as he strove to 
drink, or of his mysterious guest battling with him in its 
current, and driving him ashore. Again, when he essayed 
to bathe his parched and crackling limbs in its flood, he 
would be confronted with the dazzling lights of the motion- 
less steamboat and the glare of stony eyes — until he fled in 
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aimless terror. How long this lasted he knew not, until 
one morning he awoke in his new cabin with a strange 
man sitting by his bed and a negress in the doorway. 

‘'You’ve had a s'tiarp attack of ‘tule fever,’” said the 
stranger, dropping Morse’s listless wrist and answering his 
questioning eyes; “but you’re 'all right now and will pull 
through.” 

“ Who are you?” stammered Morse feebly. 

“ Dr. Duchesne, of Sacramento.” 

“ How did you come here ? ” 

“ I was ordered to come to you and bring a nurse, as 
you were alone. There she is.” He pointed to the smiling 
negress. 

“ IVho ordered you ? " 

The doctor smiled with professional tolerance. “ One of 
your friends, of course.” 

“ But what was his name ? ” 

“ Really I don’t remember. But don’t distress yourself. 
He has settled for everything right royally. You have only 
to get strong now. My duty is ended, and I can safely 
leave you with the nurse. Only when you are strong again, 
I say — and h& says— keep back farther from the river.” 

And that was all he knew. For even the nurse who 
attended him through the first days of his brief con- 
valescence would tell him nothing more. He quickly got 
lid of her and resumed his work, for a new and strange 
phase of his simple, childish affection for his benefactor, 
partly superinduced by his illness, was affecting him. He 
was beginning to feel the pain of an unequal friendship; 
he was dimly conscious that his mysterious guest was only 
coldly returning his hospitality and benefiu, while holding 
aloof from any association with him— and indicating the 
immeasurable distance that separated their future inter- 
course. He had withheld any kind message or sympathetic 
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greeting ; he had kept back even iiis uamc. 'I hc siiy, 
proud, ignorant heart of the frontiersman swelled bencaiii 
the fancied slight, which left him helpless alike of reproach 
or resentment. He could not return the horses, although 
in a fit of childish indignation he had resolved not to use 
them ; he could not reimburse him for the doctor’s bill, 
although he had sent away the nurse. 

He look a foolish satisfaction in not moving back from 
the river, with a faint hope that his ignoring of Captain 
Jack’s advice might mysteriously be conveyed to him. Me 
even thought of selling out his location and abandoning it, 
that he might escape the cold surveillance of his heartless 
friend. Ail this was undoubtedly childish— but there is 
an irrepressible simplicity of youth in all deep feeling, and 
the worldly inexperience of the frontiersman left him as 
innocent as a child. In this phase of his unrequited affec- 
tion he even went so far as to seek some news of Captain 
Jack at Sacramento, and, following out his foolish quest, to 
even take the steamboat from thence to Stockton. 

What happened to him then was perhaps the common 
experience of such natures. Once upon the boat the 
illusion of the great world it contained for him utterly 
vanished. He found it noisy, formal, insincere, and— had 
he ever understood or used the word in his limited voca- 
bulary— Rather, pcriiaps, it seemed to him that 
the prevailing sentiment and action of those who frequented 
it and for whom it was built — were of a lower grade than 
his own. And, strangely enough, this gave him none of 
liis former sense of critical superiority, but only of his own 
utter and complete isolation. He wandered in his rough 
frontiersman’s clothes from deck to cabin, from airy galleries 
to long saloons, alone, unchallenged, unrecognised, as i 
he were again haunting it only in spirit, as he had so often 
done in his dreams. 
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His presence on ihe fringe of some voluble crowd caused 
nojnlerruplion ; to him their speech was almost foreign in 
its allusions to things he did not understand, or, worse, 
seemed inconsistent with their eagerness and excitement. 
How dificrent from all this was his old recollections of the 
slowly oncoming teams, uplifted above the level horizon of 
tlie plains in his former wanderings; the few sauntering 
figures that met him as man to man, and exchanged the 
chronicle of the road ; the record of Indian tracks ; the 
finding of a spring ; the discovery of pasturage, with the 
lazy, restful hospitality of the night ! And how fierce here 
this continual struggle for dominance and existence, even 
in this lull of passage. For above all and through all he 
was conscious of the feverish haste of speed and exertion. 

The boat trembled, vibrated, and shook with every stroke 
of the ponderous piston. The laughter of ilie crowd, the 
exchange of gossip and news, the banquet at the long table, 
the newspapers and books in the reading-room, even the 
luxurious couches in the state-rooms, were all dominated, 
thrilled, and pulsating with the perpetual throb of the 
demon of hurry and unrest. And when at last a horrible 
fascination dragged Itim into the engine-room, and he saw 
the cruel relentless machinery at work, he seemed to re- 
cognise and understand some intelligent but pitiless Moloch, 
who was dragging this feverish world at its heels. 

Later he was seated in a corner of the hurricane deck, 
whence he could view the monotonous banks of the river; 
yet, perhaps by certain signs unobservable to others, he 
knew he was approaching his own locality. He knew that 
Ills cabin and clearing would be indiscernible behind the 
fringe of willows on the bank, but he already distinguislied 
the points wliere a few cottonwoods struggled into a pro- 
montory of lighter foliage beyond them. Here voices fell 
upon his car, and lie was suddenly aware that two men 
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had lazily crossed over from the other side of the boat, 
and were standing before him looking upon tire bank. 

“It was about here, I reckon,” said one listlessly, as if 
continuing a previous lagging conversation, “that it must 
have liappened. For it was after we were making for the 
bend wc’ve just passed that the deputy, goin’ to the state- 
room below us, found the door locked and the window 
open. But both men— Jack Despard and Seth Hall, the 
sheriff— weren’t to be found. Not a trace of ’em. 'I'he 
boat was searched, but all for nothing. The idea is that 
the sheriff, arter getting his prisoner comfble in the state- 
room, look off Jack’s handcuffs and locked the door; that 
Jack, who was mighty desp’rate, bolted llirougli the window 
into the river, and the sheriff, who was no slouch, arter 
him. Others allow— for the chairs and things was all 
tossed about m the state room— that the two men clinched 
thar, and Jack choked Hall and chucked him out, and 
then slipped cl’ar into the water himself, for the state-room 
window was just ahe.ad of the paddle-box, and the cap’n 
allows that no man or men could fall afore the paddles 
and live. Anyhow, that was all they ever knew of it.” 

And there wasn't no trace of them found?” said the 
second man, after a long pause. 

_ “No. Cap'n says li.cm paddies would hev' just snatcheil 
em and slung ’em round and round and buried ’em ’wav 
down ,n the oore of the river bed, with all the silt of the 
current atop of ’em, and they mightn’t come up for ages ■ 
or else the wheels might have waltzed ’em ’way up to 
Sacramento until there wasn’t enough left of ’em to Lat 
and dropped ’em when the boat stopped ’’ ' 

taJl u 'ike Despard to 

" volT' 'ke aheriir had 
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got him sure ! And they do say that he was superstitious, 
like all them gamblers, and allowed that a man who was 
fixed to die by a rope or a pistol wasn’t to be washed out 
of life by water.” 

The two figures drifted lazily away, but Morse sat rigid 
and motionless. Yet, strange to say, only one idea came 
to him clearly out of this awful revelation — the thought 
that his friend was still true to him — and that his strange 
absence and mysterious silence were fully accounted for 
and explained. And with it came the more thrilling fancy 
that this man was alive now to him alone. 

He was the sole custodian of his secret. The morality 
of the question, while it profoundly disturbed him, was 
rather in reference to its effect upon the chances of Captain 
Jack and the power it gave his enemies than his own 
conscience. He would rather that his friend should have 
proven the prescribed outlaw who retained an unselfish 
interest in him than the superior gentleman who was coldly 
wiping out his gratitude. He thought he understood now 
the reason of his visitor’s strange and varying moods — even 
his bitter superstitious warning in regard to the probable 
curse entailed upon one who should save a drowning man. 
Of this he recked little ; enough that he fancied that 
Captain Jack’s concern in his illness was heightened by 
that fear, and this assurance of his protecting friendship 
thrilled him with pleasure. 

There was no reason now why he should not at once 
go back to his farm, where, at least, Captain Jack would 
always find him ; and he did so, returning on the same 
boat. He was now fully recovered from his illness, and 
calmer in mind ; he redoubled his labours to put himself 
in a position to help the mysterious fugitive when the time 
should come. The remote farm should always be a haven 
of refuge for him, and in this hope he forbore to take any 
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outside help, remaining solitary and alone that Captain 
Jack’s retreat should be inv.olale. And so tl>e long, dry 
season passed, the hay was gathered, the pasturing lierds 
sent home, and the first rains dimpling like shot the 
broadening surface of the river, were all that broke his 
unending solitude. In this enforced attitude of waiting 
and expectancy he was exalted and strengthened by a new 
idex He was not a religious man, but dimly remembering 
the exhortations of some camp meeting of his boyhood, he 
conceived the idea that he might have been selected to 
workout the regeneration of Captain Jack. What might 
not come of this meeting and communing together in this 
lonely spot ? That anything was due to the memory of the 
murdered sheriff, whose bones were rotting in the trench 
that he daily but unconcernedly passed, did not occur to 
him. Perhaps his mind was not large enough for the double 
consideration. Friendship and love — and, for the matter 
of that, religion — are eminently one-ideaed. 

But one night he awakened with a start. His hand, 
which was hanging out of his bunk, was dabbling idly in 
water. He had barely time to spring to his middle in 
what seemed to be a slowly filling lank before the door fell 
out as from that inward pressure, and his wliole shanty 
collapsed like a pack of cards. Put it fell outwards, the 
roof sliding from over his head like a withdrawn canopy ; 
and he was swept from his feet against it, and thence out 
into what might have been another world ! For the rain 
had ceased, and the full moon revealed only one vast, 
illimitable expanse of water ! It was not an overflow, but 
the whole rushing river magnified and repealed a thousand 
times, which, even as he gasped for breath and clung to 
the roof, was bearing him away he knew not whither. 
But it was bearing him away upon its centre, for as he 
cast one swift glance towards his meadows he saw they 
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were covered by the same sweeping torrent, dotted with 
his sailing hay ricks and reaching to the wooded foothills. 

It was the great flood of ’54. In its awe-inspiring complete- 
ness it might have seemed to him the primeval Deluge. 

As his frail raft swept under a cottonwood he caught 
at one of the overhanging limbs, and, working his way 
desperately along the bough, at last reached a secure 
position in the fork of the tree. Here he was for the 
moment safe. But the devastation viewed from this height 
was only the more appalling. Every sign of his clearing, 
all evidence of his past year’s industry, had disappeared. 
He was now conscious for the first time of the lowing of 
the few cattle he had kept as, huddled together on a slight 
eminence, they one by one slipped over struggling into the 
flood. The shining bodies of his dead horses rolled by 
him as he gazed. 'I'he lower-lying limbs of the sycamore 
near him were bending with the burden of the lighter 
articles from his overturned waggon and cabin which they 
had caught and retained, and a rake was securely lodged 
in a bough. The habitual solitude of his locality was now 
strangely invaded by drifting sheds, agricultural implements 
and fence rails from unknown and remote neighbours, and 
he could faintly hear the far-off calling of some unhappy 
farmer adrift upon a spar of his wrecked and shattered 
house. When day broke he was cold and hungry. 

Hours passed in hopeless monotony, with no slackening 
or diminution of the waters. Even the drifts became less, 
and a vacant sea at last spreatl before him on which 
nothing moved. An awful silence impressed him. In the 
afternoon rain again began to fall on this grey, nebulous 
expanse, until the whole world seemed made of aqueous 
vapour. He had but one idea now — the coming of the 
evening boat, and he would reserve his strength to swim 
to it. He did not know until later that it could no longer 
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follow the old channel of the river, and passed far beyond his 
sight and hearing. With his disappointment and exposure 
that night came a return of his old fever. His limbs were 
alternately racked with pain or benumbed and lifeless. He 
could scarcely retain his position — at times iie scarcely cared 
to — and speculated upon ending his sufferings by a quick 
plunge downwards. In other moments of lucid misery he 
was conscious of having wandered in his mind ; of having 
seen the dead face of the murdered sheriff, washed out of his 
shallow grave by the flood, staring at him from the water ; to 
this was added the hallucination of noises. 1 le heard voices, 
his own name railed by a voice he knew — (’^^ptaitl Jack’s ! 

Suddenly he started, but in that fatal movement lost his 
balance and plunged downwards. But before the water 
closed above his head he had had a cruel glimpse of help 
near him; of a flashing light — of the black hull of a tug 
not many yards away — of moving figures — the sensation of 
a sudden plunge following his own, the grip of a strong 
hand upon his collar, an<l — unconsciousness ! 

^Vhen he came to he was being lifted in a boat from the 
tug and rowed through the deserted streets of a large city, 
until lie was taken in through the second-storey window of 
a half-submerged hotel and cared for. liul all his questions 
yielded only the information that the tug— a privately pro- 
cured one, not belonging to the Public Relief Association — 
had been despatched for him with special directions by a 
man who acted as one of the crew, and who was the one 
^vho had plunged in for him at the last moment. The man 
had left the boat at Stockton. There was notliing more ? 
Yes!— he had left a letter. Morse seized it feverishly. 
It contained only a few lines : — 

“We are quits now. You arc all right. I have saved 
you from drowning, and shifted the curse to my own 
shoulders. Good-bye. C.aptain Jack." 
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The astounded man attempted to rise — to utter an ex- 
clamation — but fell back unconscious. 

Weeks passed before he was able to leave his bed — and 
then only as an innioverished and physically shattered 
man. He had no means to restock the farm left bare by 
the subsiding water. A kindly train-packer offered him a 
situation as muleteer in a pack-train going to the mountains 
— for he knew tracks and passes and could ride. The 
mountains gave him back a little of the vigour he had lost 
in the river valley, but none of its dreams and ambitions. 
One day, while tracking a lost mule, he stoj>pcd to slake 
his tliirst in a water-hole — all that the summer had left of 
a lonely mountain torrent. Enlarging the hole to give 
drink to his beast also, he was obliged to dislodge and 
throw out witli the red soil some bits of honeycomb rock, 
which were so queer-looking and so heavy as to attract his 
attention. Two of the largest he took back to camp with 
him. 'Phey were gold. From the locality he took out a 
fortune. Nobody wondered. 'I'o the Californian’s super- 
stition it was perfectly natural. It was “nigger luck” — the 
luck of the stupid, the ignorant, the inexperienced, the 
the non-seeker — the irony of the gods ! 

But the simple bucolic nature, that had sustained itself 
against temptation with patient industry and lonely self- 
concentration, succumbed to rapidly acquired wealth. So 
it chanced that one day, with a crowd of excitement- 
loving spendthrifts and companions, he found himself on 
the outskirts of a lawless mountain town. An eager frantic 
crowd had already assembled there — a desperado was to 
be lynched ! Pushing his way through the crowd for a 
nearer view of the exciting spectacle, the changed and 
reckless Morse was stopped by armed men only at the foot 
of a cart, which upheld a quiet, determined man, who, with 
a rope around his neck, was scornfully surveying the mob, 
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ihat held ihe other end of the rope drawn across tlic limb 
of a tree above him. The eyes of ihe doomed man cauehi 
those of Morse — his expression changed — a kindly smile 
lit his face— he bowed his proud head for the first lime, 
with an easy gesture of farewell. 

And then, with a cry, Morse threw himself upon the 
nearest armed guard, and a fierce struggle began. He had 
overpowered one adversary and seized another in his hope- 
less fight towards the cart when the half-astonished crowd 
felt that something must be done. It was done with a 
sharp report, the upward curl of smoke and the falling back 
of the guard as Morse staggered forward fne — witii a bullet 
in his heart. Vet even then he did not fall until he reached 
the cart, when he lajised forward, dead, witli his arms out- 
stretched and his head at the doomed man’s feet. 

There was something so supreme and all-powerful in this 
hoiieless act of devotion that the heart of the multitude 
thrilled and then recoiled aghast at its work, and a single 
word or a gesture from the doomed man himself would 
have set him free. But they say— and it i.s credibly re- 
corded — that as Captain Jack Despard looked down upon 
the ho|iclcss sacrifice at his feet bis eyes blazed, and he 
flung upon the crowd a curse so awful and sweeping that, 
hardened as they were, their blood ran cold, and then 
leaped furiously to their checks. 

And now, he said, coolly tightening the rope around 

his neck with a jerk of his head— “Go on, and be d d 

to you 1 I’m ready." 

'rhey did not hesitate this time. And Marlin Morse 
and Captain Jack Despard were buried in the same grave. 
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I'liE largest tent of the Tasajara Camp meeting was crowded 
to its utmost extent. The excitement of that dense mass 
was at its highest pitch. The Reverend Stephen Masterton, 
the single erect, passionate figure of that confused medley 
of kneeling worshippers, had reached the culminating pitch 
of his irresistible exhoriatory power. Sighs and groans 
were beginning to respond to his appeals when the reverend 
brother was seen to lurch heavily forward and fall to the 
ground. 

At first the eflect was that of a part of his performance ; 
the groans redoubled, and twenty or thirty brethren threw 
themselves prostrate in humble imitation of the preacher. 
But Sister Deborah Stokes, perhaps through some special 
revelation of feminine intuition, grasped the fallen man, 
tore loose his black silk necktie, and dragged him free of 
the struggling, frantic crowd whose paroxysms he had just 
evoked. Howbeit he was pale and unconscious, and 
unable to continue the service. Even the next day, when 
he had slightly recovered, it was found that any attempt to 
renew his fervid exhortations produced the same disastrous 
result 

A council was hurriedly held by the elders. In spite of 
the energetic protests of Sister Stokes, it was held that the 
Lord “was wrestlin’ with his sperrit,” and he was subjected 
to the same extraordinary treatment from the whole con- 
gregation that he himself had applied to f/tem. Propped 
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up pale and trembling in the “ Mourners’ Bench” by two 
Brethren, he was “striven with,” exhorted, prayed over, 
and admonished, until insensibility mercifully succeeded 
convulsions. Spiritual therapeutics having failed, he was 
turned over to the weak and carnal nursing of “women 
folk.” But after a month of incapacity he was obliged to 
yield to “the flesh,” and, in the local dialect, “to use a 
doctor.” 

It so chanced that the medical practitioner of ilte district 
was a man of large experience, of military training, and 
plain speech. Wfien, therefore, he one day found in his 
surgery a man of rude Western type, strong limbed and 
sunburned, but trembling, hesitating and neurotic in move- 
ment, after listening to his symptoms gravely, he asked 
abruptly : “ .And how much are you drinking now ? ” 

“I am a life-long abstainer,” stammered his patient in 
quivering indignation. But this was followed by another 
question so frankly appalling to the hearer that he staggered 
to his feet. 

“I’m Stephen Masterton — known of men as a Circuit 
Treacher, of the Northern California district,” he thundered 
— “and an enemy of the flesh in all its forms. ’ 

“I beg your pardon,” responded Dr. Duchesne grimly, 
“but as you are suflTcring from excessive and repeated 
excitation of the nervous system, and the depression 
following prolonged artificial exaltation — it makes little 
diflerence whether the cause be spiritual, as long as there 
is a certain physical effect upon your body, which I believe 
you have brought to me to cure. Now — as to diet ? you 
look all wrong there.” 

“ My food is of the simplest — I have no hankering for 
flesh-pots,” responded the patient. 

“I suppose you call Saleratus bread and salt pork and 
flap-jacks simple 1" said the doctor coolly; “they are 
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common enough, and if you were working with your muscles 
instead of your nerves in that frame of yours they might 
not hurt you ; but you are suffering as much from eating 
more than you can digest as the veriest gourmand. You 
must stop all that. Go down to a quiet watering-place for 
two months. . . 

“ / go to a watering-place ? ” interrupted Masterlon ; “ to 
the haunt of the idle, the frivolous and wanton — never!” 

“ \Vell, I’m not particular about a ‘watering-place,’” 
said tlie doctor, with a shrug, “although a little idleness 
and frivolity with different food wouldn’t hurt you — but 
you must go somewhere and change your habits and mode 
of life completely. I will find you sontc sleepy old Spanish 
town in the Southern county where you can rest and diet. 
If this is distasteful to you,” he continued grimly, “you 
can always call it ‘a trial.’ ” 

Stephen Masterton may have thought it so when, a week 
later, he found himself issuing from a rocky gorge into a 
rough, badly paved, hilly street, which seemed to be only 
a continuation of the mountain road itself. It broadened 
suddenly into a square or plaza, flanked on each side by 
an irregular row of yellowing adode houses, with the in- 
evitable verandahed tienda in each corner, and the solitary, 
galleried fonda, with a half Moorish archway leading into 
an inner patio or courtyard in the centre. 

The wliole street stopped as usual at the very door of 
the Mission Church, a few hundred yards further on, and 
under the shadow of the ttvo belfry towers at each angle 
of the facade, as if this were the ultima tliule of every 
traveller. But all that the eye rested on was ruined, worn, 
and crumbling. I'he adobe houses were cracked by the 
incessant sunshine of the half-year long summer, or the 
more intermittent earthquake shock ; the paved courtyard 
of ihe/onda was so uneven and sunken in the centre that 
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the lumbering waggon and faded diltgincia stood on an 
incline, and the mules with difficulty kept their footing 
while being unladen; the whitened plaster had fallen from 
the feet of the two pillars that flanked the Mission doorway, 
hke bandages from a gouty limb, leaving the reddish core 
of adobe visible; there were apparently as many broken 
tiles in the streets and alleys as there were on the heavy 
red roofs that everywhere asserted themselves— and even 
seemed to slide down the crumbling walls to the ground. 
'I here were hopeless gaps grille and grating of doorways 
and windows, where the iron bars liad dropped helplessly 
out, or were bent at different angles. Tne walls of the 
peaceful Mission garden and the warlike Presidio were 
alike lost in the escalading vines or levelled by the pushing 
boughs of gnarled pear and olive trec.s that now surmounted 
them. The dust lay thick and impalpable in hollow and 
gutter, and rose in little vapoury clouds witli a soft detona- 
tion at every stroke of his horse's hoofs. Over all this dust 
and ruin idleness seemed to reign supreme. From the 
velvet-jacketed figures lounging motionless in the shadows 
of the open doorways— so motionless that only the la-ty 
drift of cigarette smoke betokened their breathing— to the 
reclining /(yj/rr m the shade of a cataljia, or the squatting 
Indians in the arrojv~all was sloth and dirt. 

I he Kev. Stephen Masterton fell his throat swell with 
his old exhortative indignation. A gaudy yellow fan waved 
languidly in front of a black rosc-crcsied head at a whiie- 
cunained window. He knew he was stifling with righteous 
wrath, and clapped his spurs to his horse. 

Nevertheless in a few days, by the aid of a letter to the 
innkeeper, he was installed in a dilapidated adobe house, 
not unlike those he had seen, but situated in the outskirts 
and overlooking the garden and part of the refectory of the 
old Mission. It had even a small garden of its own-if a 
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strip of hot wall, overburdened with yellow and white rose?, 
a dozen straggling callas, a bank of heliotrope, and an 
almond tree could be called a garden. It had an open 
doorway, but so heavily recessed in the thick walls that it 
preserved seclusion, a sitting-room, and an alcoved bed- 
room with deep embrasured windows, that, how’ever, ex- 
cluded the unwinking sunlight and kept an even monotone 
of shade. 

Strange to say, he found it cool, restful, and, in spite 
of the dust, absolutely clean, and, but for the scent of 
heliotrope, entirely inodorous. The dry air seemed to 
dissipate all noxious emanations and decay — the very dust 
itself in its fine impalpability was volatile with a spice-like 
])iquancy, and left no slain. 

A wrinkled Indian woman, brown and veined like a 
tobacco leaf, ministered to his simple wants. But these 
wants had also been regulated by Dr. Duchesne. He 
found himself, with some grave doubts of his effeminacy, 
breakfasting on a single cup of chocolate instead of his 
usual bowl of molasses-sweetened coffee ; crumbling a crisp 
tortilla instead of the heavy Saleratus bread, greasy flap- 
jack, or the lard-fried steak, and, more wonderful still, 
completing his repast with purple grapes from the Mission 
wall. He could not deny that it was simple — that it was 
even refreshing and consistent with the climate and his 
surroundings. On the other hand, it was the frugal diet 
of the commonest peasant — and were not those peons 
slothful idolaters? 

At the end of the week — his correspondence being also 
restricted by his doctor to a few lines to himself regarding 
his progress — he wrote to that adviser: — 

“The trembling and unquiet have almost ceased; I 
have less nightly turmoil and visions ; my carnal appetite 
seems to be amply mollified and soothed by these viands, 
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whatever may be their ultimate effect upon the weakness 
of our common sinful nature. But I should not be truthful 
to you if I did not warn you that I am viewing with the 
deepest spiritual concern a decided tendency towards sloth, 
and a folding of the iiands over matters that often, I fear, 
are spiritual as well as temporal. I would ask you to 
consider, in a spirit of love, if it be not wise to rouse my 
apatlielic flesh, so as to strive, even with the feeblest 
exhortations — against this sloth in others — if only to keep 
oneself from falling into the pic of easy indulgence.” 

^\'hat answer he received is not known, but it is to be 
presumed that he kept loyal faith with his physician, and 
gave himself up to simple walks and rides and occasional 
meditation. His solitude was not broken upon ; curiosity 
was loo active a vice, and induced too much exertion for 
his indolent neighbours, and the Anuricam s basking seclu- 
sion, though unlike the habits of his countrynten, did not 
affect them. The shopkeeper and innkeeper saluted him 
always with a profound courtesy which awakened his slight 
resentment, partly because he was conscious that it was 
grateful to him, and partly that he felt he ought to have 
provoked in them a less satisfied condition. 

Once, when he had unwittingly passed the confines of 
his own garden, through a gap in the Mission orchard, a 
lissome, black-coated siiadow slipped past him with an 
obeisance so profound and gentle that ho w.is startled at 
first into an awkward imitation of it himself, and then 
into an angry self-examination. He knew that he loathed 
that long-skirted, woman-like garment, that dangling, os- 
tentatious symbol, that air of secrecy and mystery, and 
he inflated his chest above his loosely lied cravat and 
unbuttoned waistcoat with a contrasted sense of freedom. 
But he was conscious the next day of weakly avoiding a 
recurrence of this meeting, and in his self-examination put 
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it down to his self-disciplined observance of his doctor’s 
orders. But when he was strong again, and fitted for his 
Master’s work, how strenuously he should improve the 
occasion this gave him of attacking the Scarlet Woman 
among her slaves and worshippers ! 

His afternoon meditations and the perusal of his only 
book — the Bible — were regularly broken in upon at about 
sunset by two or three strokes from the cracked bell that 
hung in the open belfry which reared itself beyond the 
gnarled pear-trees. He could not say that it was aggressive 
or persistent, like his own church bells, nor that it even 
expressed to him any religious sentiment. Moreover, it 
was not a “Sabbath” bell, but a daily one, and even ihen 
seemed to be only a signal to ears easily responsive, rather 
than a stern reminder. And the hour was always a singu- 
larly witching one. 

It was when the sun had slipped from the glaring red 
roofs, and the yellowing adobe of the Mission walls and the 
tall ranks of wild oats on the hillside were all of the one 
colour of old gold. It was when the quivering heat of the 
arroyo and dusty expanse of plaza were blending with the 
soft breath of the sea fog that crept through the clefts of 
the coast range, until a refreshing balm seemed to fall like 
a benediction on all nature. It was when the trade-wind- 
swept and irritated surfaces of the rocky gorge beyond 
were soothed with clinging vapours; when the pines above 
no longer rocked monotonously, and the great undulating 
sea of the wild oat plains had gone down and was at rest. 
It was at this hour, one afternoon, tltat, with the released 
scents of the garden, there came to him a strange and 
subtle perfume that was new to his senses. He laid aside 
his book, went into the garden, and, half unconscious of 
his trespass, passed through the Mission orchard and thence 
into the little churchyard beside the church. 
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Looking at the strange inscriptions in an unfamiliar 
tongue, he was singularly touched with the few cheap 
memorials lying upon the graves— like childish toys— and 
for the moment overlooked the papistic emblems that ac- 
companied them. It struck him vaguely that Death, the 
common leveller, had made even the symbols of a faith 
eternal, inferior to those simple records of undying memory 
and affection, and he was for a moment startled into doubt. 

He walked to the door of the clturch : to his surprise it 
was open. Standing upon the threshold he glanced inside, 
and stood for a moment utterly bewildered.^ In a man of 
refined taste and education that bizarre and highly coloured 
interior would have only provoked a smile or shrug ; to 
Stephen Masterlon's highly emotional nature, but artistic 
inexperience, strangely enough it was profoundly impressive. 

I he heavily timbered, roughly hewn roof, barred with alter- 
nate bands of blue and Indian red, the crimson hangings, 
the gold and black draperies, affected this religious back- 
woodsman exactly as they were designed to affect the 
heathen and acolytes for whose conversion the temiile had 
been reared. He could scarcely take his eyes from the 
tinsel-crowned Mother of Heaven, resplendent in white and 
gold and glittering with jewels ; the radiant shield before 
the Host, illuminated by tall spectral candles in the mysteri- 
ous obscurity of the altar, dazzled him like the rayed disc 
of the setting sun. 

A gentle murmur, as of the distant sea. came from the 
altar. In his naive bewilderment he had not seen the few 
kneeling figures in the shadow of column and aisle ; it was 
not until a man, whom he recognised as a muleteer'he had 
seen that afternoon gambling and drinking in the fonda 
shpped by him like a shadow and sank upon his knees in 
the centre of the aisle that he realised the 
truth. 


overpowering 
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JJe, Stephen Masterton, was looking upon some of rite 
Popish idolatry ! He was turning quickly away when the 
keeper of the tienda — a man of sloth and sin gently 
approached him from the shadow of a column with a 
mute gesture, which lie took to be one of invitation. A 
fierce protest of scorn and indignation swelled to his 
throat, but died upon his lips. Yet he had strength 
enough to erect his gaunt, emaciated figure, throwing out 
his long arms and extended palms in the altitude of 
defiant exorcism, and then rush swiftly from the church. 
As he did so he thought he saw a faint smile cross the 
shopkeeper’s face, and a whispered exchange of words with 
a neighbouring worshipper of more exalted appearance 
came^to his ears. But it was not intelligible to his com- 
prehension. 

The next day he wrote to his doctor in that quaint gran- 
diloquence of written speech with which the half-educated 
man balances the slips of his colloquial phrasing : 

“ Do not let the purgation of my flesh be unduly pro- 
tracted. What with the sloth and idolatries of Baal and 
Ashtaroth, which I see daily around me, I feel that with- 
out a protest not only the flesh but the spirit is mortified. 
But my bodily strength is mercifully returning, and 1 found 
myself yesterday able to take a long ride at that hour 
which they here keep sacred for an idolatrous rite, under 
the beautiful name of ‘The Angelus.’ Thus do they bear 
false witness to Him! Can you tell me the meaning 
of the Spanish words, ‘ Don Keyhotter ’ ? I am ignorant 
of these sensuous Southern languages, and am aware that 
this is not the correct spelling, but I have striven to give 
the phonetic equivalent. It was used, 1 am inclined to 
think, in reference to myself^ by an idolater. 

“p.S. — You need not trouble yourself. I have just 
ascertained that the words in question were simply the 
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tiile of an idle novel, and, of course, could not possiblv 
refer to ///<•.” 

Mowbeit it was as “Don Quixote” — 1.<. the coniinon 
Spaniard’s conception of the Knight of I ^ >fancha, merely 
the simple fanatic and madman — that Mr. Stephen Master- 
ton ever after rode all unconsciously through the streets 
of the Mission, amid the half-pitying, half-smiling glances 
of the people, 

In spite of his meditations, his single volume, and his 
habit of retiring early, he found his evenings were growing 
lonely and tedious. He missed the prayer-meeting, and, 
above all, the hymns. He had a line baritone voice, sym- 
pathetic, as may be imagined, but not cultivated. One 
night, in the seclusion of his garden, and secure in his 
distance from other dwellings, he raised his voice in a 
familiar camp-meeting hymn with a strong Covenanters 
ring in the chorus. Crowing bolder as he went on, he at 
last filled the quiet niglit with the strenuous sweep of his 
chant. Surprised at his own fervour, he paused for a 
moment, listening, half frightened, half ashamed of his 
outbreak. IJut there was only the trilling of the night 
wind in the leaves, or the far-off yelp of a coyote. 

Tor a moment he thought he heard the metallic twang 
of a stringed instrument in the Mission garden beyond his 
own, and remembered his contiguity to the Church with ci 
stir of defiance. But he was relieved, nevertheless. His 
pent-up emotion had found vent, and without the nervous 
excitement that had followed his old exaltation. That 
night he slept better. He had found the Lord again— 
with Psalmody ! 

The ne.xt evening he chanced upon a softer hymn of the 
same simplicity, but with a vein of human tenderness in its 
aspirations, which his more hopeful mood gently rendered. 
At the conclusion of the first verse he was, however, dis- 
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tinctly conscious of being followed by the same twanging 
sound he had heard on the previous night, and which even 
his untutored ear could recognise as an attempt to accom- 
pany him. But before he had finished the second verse 
the unknown pl.ayer, after an ingenious but ineffectual essay 
to grasp the right chord, abandoned it with an impatient 
and almost pstnsh flourish, and a loud bang upon the sound- 
ing-board of the unseen instrument. Masterton finished it 
alone. 

With his curiosity excited, however, he tried to discover 
the locality of the hidden player. The sound evidently 
came from the Mission garden \ but in his ignorance of the 
language he could not even interrogate his Indian house- 
keeper. On the third night, however, his hymn was un- 
interrupted by any sound from the former musician. A 
sense of disappointment, he knew not why, came over him. 
The kindly overture of the unseen player had been a relief 
to his loneliness. Yet he had barely concluded the hymn 
when the familiar sound again struck his ears. But this 
time the musician played boldly, confidently, and with a 
singular skill on the instrument. 

The brilliant prelude over, to his entire surprise and 
some confusion, a soprano voice, high, childish, but in- 
finitely quaint and fascinating, was mischievously uplifted. 
But alas ! even to his ears, ignorant of the language, it was 
very clearly a song of levity and wantonness, of freedom 
and licence, of coquetry and incitement ! Yet such was 
its fascination that he fancied it was reclaimed by the 
delightfully childlike and innocent expression of the 
singer. 

Enough that this tall, gaunt, broad-shouldered man arose, 
and, overcome by a curiosity almost as childlike, slipped 
into the garden and glided with an Indian softness of tread 
towards the voice. The moon shone full upon the ruined 
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Mission wall lipped wiih clusters of dark foliage. Half 
hiding, half mingling with one of them — an indistinct bulk 
of light-coloured huddled fleeces like an extravagant bird’s 
nest — hung the unknown musician. So intent was the 
performer's preoccupation that Masterton actually reached 
the base of the wall immediately below the figure without 
attracting its attention. But his foot slipped on the crum- 
bling debris with a snapping of dry twigs. 'Bhere was a 
quick little cr)- from above. He had barely time to recover 
bis position before the singer, impulsively leaning over the 
parapet, had lost hers, and fell outwards. But Masterton 
was tall, alert, and self-possessed, and threw out his long 
arms. The next moment they were full of soft flounces, 
a struggling figure was against his breast, and a woman’s 
frightened little hands around his neck. But he had broken 
her fall, and almost instantly, yet with infinite gentleness, 
he released her unharmed, with hardly her crisp flounces 
crumpled, in an upright position against the wall. Kven 
her guitar, still hanging from her shoulder by a yellow 
ribbon, had bounded elastic and resounding against the 
wall, but lay intact at her satin-slippered feet. She caught 
it up with another quick little cry, but this lime more of 
sauciness than fear, and drew her little hand across its 
strings, half defiantly. 

“I hope you are not hurt?” said the Circuit Preacher 
gravely. 

She broke into a laugh so silvery that he thought it no 
extravagance to liken it to the moonbeams that played over 
her made audible. She was lithe, yet plump; barred with 
black and yellow and small waisted like a pretty wasp. 
Her complexion in that light was a sheen of pearl satin 
that made her eyes blacker and her little mouth redder 
than any other colour could. She was small, but, remember- 
ing the fourteen-year-old wife of the shopkeeper, he felt 
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that, for all her childish voice and features, she was a 
grown woman, and a sudden shyness took hold of him. 

But she looked pertly in his face, stood her guitar up- 
right before her, and put her hands behind her back as she 
leaned saucily against the wall and shrugged her shoulders. 

“It was the fault of you,” she said, in a broken English 
that seemed as much inf«intine as foreign. “What for you 
not remain to yourself in your own casa ? So it come. You 
creep so — in the dark — and shake my wall, and I fall. And 
she,” pointing to the guitar, “is a’most broke! And for all 
thees, I have only make to you a serenade. Ingrate ! ” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Masterton quickly, “but I 
was curious. I thought I might help you, and ” 

“Make yourself another cat on the wall, eh? No; one 
is enough, thank you I ” 

A frown lowered on Masterton’s brow. “ You don’t under- 
* 

stand me,” he said bluntly. “ I did not know rtz/ttywas here.” 

“Ah, biuno! Then it is Pepita Ramirez, you see,” she 
said, tapping her bodice with one little finger, “all the 
same ; the niece from Manuel Garcia, who keeps the 
Mission garden and lif there. And you?” 

“My name is Masterton.” 

“ How mooch ? ” 

“ Masterton,” he repeated. 

She tried to pronounce it once or twice desperately, and 
then shook her little head so violently that a yellow rose 
fastened over her ear fell to the ground. But she did not 
heed it, nor the fact that Masterton had picked it up. 

“Ah, I cannot!” she said poutingly. “It is as deefeecult 
to make go as my guitar with your serenade.” 

“Can you not say ‘Stephen Masterton'?” he asked 
more gently, with a returning and forgiving sense of her 
childishness. 

“Es-stefen? Estthant Yes; Don Esteban ! 
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1 hen, Don Esteban, what for you sink so nielank-olly one 
night, and one niglit so fierce? 'I'he melank-olly, he ecs 
not so bad ; but the fierce — ah ! he is weeked ! Ess it how 
the Americano make always his serenade?” 

Masterton's brow again darkened. And his hymn of 
exaltation had been mistaken by these people — by this — 
this wanton child 1 

“It w'as no serenade," he replied curtly; “it was in 
praise of the Lord ! ” 

“ Of how mooch ? ” 

“Of the I^rd of Hosts — of the Almighty in heaven.” 
He lifted his long arms reverently on high. 

“Oh!" she said, with a frightened look, slightly edging 
away from the wall. At a secure distance she stopped. 
“Then you are a soldier, Don Esteban?" 

“ No ! ” 

“Then what for you sink ‘ I am a soldier of the Lord,’ 
and you will make die ‘in His army?’ Oh yes; you have 
said.” She gathered up her guitar tightly under her arm, 
shook her small finger at him gravely, and said, “You are 
a hoombog, Don Esteban : good a’ night,” and began to 
glide away. 

“One moment, Miss — Miss Kamirez," called Masterton. 
“I — that is you — you have — forgotten your rose,” he added 
feebly, holding up the flower. She halted. 

“Ah, yes; he have drop, you have pick liim up, he is 
yours. / have drop, you have pick me up, but I am not 
yours. Good a' night, Comandante Don Esteban!" 

With a light laugh she ran along beside the wall for a 
little distance, suddenly leaped up and disappeared in one 
of the largest gaps in its ruined and helpless structure. 
Stephen Masterton gazed after her stupidly, still holding 
the rose in his hand. Then he threw it away and re- 
entered his liomc. 
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Lighting hiscan<ilc he undressed himself, prayed fervently 
■ — so fervently that all remembrance of the idle, foolish 
incident was wiped from his mind — and went to bed. He 
slept well and dreamlessly. 

'I'he next morning, when his thoughts recurred to the 
previous night, this seemed to him a token that he had not 
deviated from Ids spiritual integrity ; it did not occur to him 
that the thought itself was a tacit suspicion. 

So his feet quite easily sought the garden again in the 
early sunshine, even to the wall where she had stood. But 
he had not taken into account the vivifying freshness of the 
morning, the renewed promise of life and resurrection in 
the pulsing air and potent sunlight, and as he stood there 
he seemed to see the figure of the young girl again leaning 
against the wall in all the charm of her irrepressible and 
innocent youth. More than that, he found the whole scene 
re-enacting itself before him ; the nebulous drapery half 
hidden in the foliage, the cry and the fall; the momentary 
soft contact of the girl’s figure against his own, the clinging 
arms around his neck, the brush and fragrance of her 
flounces — all this came back to him with a strength he had 
not felt when it occurre<l. 

He was turning hurriedly away when his eyes fell upon 
the yellow rose still lying in the where he had thrown 

it — but still pure, fresh, and unfaded. He picked it up 
again, with a singular fancy that it was the girl herself, and 
carried it into the house. 

As he placed it half shyly in a glass on his table a 
wonderful thought occurred to him. Was not the episode 
of last night a special providence? Was not that young 
girl, wayward and childlike, a mere neophyte in her 
idolatrous religion, as yet unsteeped in sloth and ignorance, 
presented to him as brand to be snatched from the 
burning? Was not this the opportunity of conversion he 
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had longed for; this the chance of exercising his gifts of 
exhortation, t'nat he had been hiding in the napkin of 
solitude and seclusion? Nay, was not all this f'rtdtstinid i 
His illness, his consequent exile to tiiis land of false gods — 
this contiguity to the Mission— was not all this part of a 
supremely ordered plan for the girl’s salvation — and was he 
not elected and ortlained for that service? Nay, more, was 
not the girl herself a mere unconscious instrument in the 
hands of a higher [lOwer ; was not her voluntary attempt to 
accompany him in his devotional exercise a vague stirring 
of that predestined force within her? Was not even that 
wantonness and frivolity contrasted wiili lier childishness — 
which he had at first misunderstood — the stirrings of the 
flesh and the spirit, and was he to abandon her in that 
struggle of good and evil ? 

He lifted his bowed head, that had been resting on his 
arm before the little flower on the table — as if it were a 
shrine — with a flash of resolve m his blue eyes. 'Ihe 
wrinkled Concepcion coming to her duties in the morning 
scarcely recognised her gloomily abstracted master in this 
transfigured man. He looked ten years younger. 

She met his greeting, and the few direct inquiries that 
his new resolve enabled him to make more freely, with 
some information — which a later tdk with the shop- 
keeper, who had a fuller English vocabulary, confirmed 
in detail. 

“Yes! truly this was a niece of the Mission gardener, 
who lived with her uncle in the ruined wing of the old 
Presidio. She had taken her first communion four years 
ago. Ah, yes, she was a great musician, and could play 
on the organ. And the guitar, ah, yes— of a certainty. 
She was gay, and flirted with the Caballeros, young and 
old, but she cared not for any." 

Whatever satisfaction this latter statement gave Masterton, 
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lie believed it was because the absence of any disturbing 
\\orldly affection would make her an easier convert. 

But how continue this chance acquaintance and efiect 
her conversion? lor the first time Masterton realised the 
value of expediency; while his whole nature impelled him 
to frankly and publicly seek her society and openly exhort 
her, he knew that this was impossible ; still more, he re- 
membered her unmistakable fright at his first expresdon of 
faith ; he must “ be wise as the serpent and harmless as the 
dove.” He must work upon her soul alone, and secretly. 
He, who w’ould have shrunk from any clandestine associa- 
tion with a girl from mere human affection, saw no wrong 
ill a covert intimacy for the purpose of religious salvation. 
Ignorant as he was of the ways of the world, and inexperi- 
enced in the usages of society, he began to plan methods 
of secretly meeting her with all the intrigue of a gallant. 
'I he perspicacity as well as the intuition of a true lover had 
descended upon him in this effort of mere spiritual conquest. 

Armed with his information and a few Spanish words, he 
took the yellow Concepcion aside and gravely suborned her 
to carry a note to be delivered secretly to Miss Ramirez. 
'I'o his great relief and some surprise the old woman grinned 
with intelligence, and lier withered hand closed with a 
certain familiar dexterity over the epistle and the accom- 
jianying gratuity. To a man less naively one-ideaed it 
might have awakened some suspicion; but to the more 
sanguine hopefulness of Masterton it only suggested the 
fancy that Concepcion herself might prove to be open to 
conversion, and that he should in due season attempt her 
salvation also. But that would be later, h'or Concepcion 
w’as always with him and accessible ; the girl was not. 

The note, which had cost him some labour of com- 
position, simple and almost business-like as was the result, 
ran as follows : — 
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“ I wish to see you upon some matter of grave concern 
to yourself. Will you oblige me by coming again to the 
wall of the Mission to-night at early candle-light ? It would 
avert worldly suspicion if you brought also your guitar.” 

The afternoon dragged slowly on ; Concepcion returned ; 
she had, with great difficulty, managed to see the Senorita, 
but not alone ; she had, however, slipped the note into her 
hand, not daring to wait for an answer. 

In his first hopefulness Masterton did not doubt what 
the answer would be, but as evening approached he grew 
concerned as to the girl’s opportunities of coming, and 
regretted that he had not given her a choice of time. 

Before ids evening meal was finished he began to fear 
for her willingness, and doubt the potency of his note. 
He was accustomed to exhort orally — perhaps he ought to 
have waited for the chance of speaking to her directly 
without writing. 

When the moon rose he was already in the garden. 
Lingering at first in the shadow’ of an olive tree, he wailed 
until the moonbeams fell on the wall and its crests of 
foliage. But nothing moved among that ebony tracery ; 
his car was strained for the familiar tinkle of the guitar — ■ 
all was silent. As the moon rose higher he at last boldly 
walked to the wall, and listened for any movement on the 
other side of it. But nothing stirred. She was evidently 
not coming — his note had failed. 

He was turning away sadly, but as he faced his home 
again he heard a light laugh beside him. He stopped. A 
black shadow stepped out from beneath his own almond 
tree. He started, when, with a gesture that seemed familiar 
to him, the upper part of the shadow seemed to fall away 
with a long black mantilla, and the face of the young girl 
was revealed. 

He could sec now that she was clad in black lacc from 
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head to foot. She looked taller, older, and he fancied 
even prettier than before. A sudden doubt of his ability 
to impress her, a swift realisation of all the difficulties of 
the attempt, and, for the first lime, perliaps, a dim percep* 
tion of the incongruity of the situation came over him. 

“ I was looking for you on the wall,” he stammered. 

“ Afadre de Dios!" she retorted, with a laugh and her old 
audacity, “you would that I shall akvays hang there, and 
drop upon you like a pear when you shake the tree? No ! ” 

“You haven’t brought your guitar,” he continued, still 
more awkwardly, as he noticed that she held only a long 
black fan in her hand. 

“For why? You would that I play it, and when my 
uncle say, ‘ Where go Pepita ? She is loss,* some one shall 
say, ‘Oh 1 I have hear her tink-a-tink in the garden of the 
Americano^ who lif alone.’ And then — it ess finish !” 

Masterion began to feel exceedingly uncomfortable. 
'I here was something in this situation that he had not 
dreamed of. But with the persistency of an awkward man 
he went on. 

“ But you played on the wall the other night, and tried 
to accompany me.” 

“But that was last night and on the wall. I had not 
speak to you, you had not speak to me. You had not 
tent me the leetle note by your peon.'' She stopped, and 
suddenly opening her fan before her face, so that only 
her mischievous eyes were visible, added : “ You had not 
asked me then to come to hear you make lof to me, Don 
Esteban. I'hat is the difference.” 

The Circuit Preacher felt the blood rush to his face. 
Anger, shame, mortification, remorse, and fear alternately 
strove with him, but above all and through all he was 
conscious of a sharp, exquisite pleasure — that frightened 
him still more. Yet he managed to e.xclaim— 
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“No! no[! You cannot think me capable of such a 
cowardly trick?"’ 

The girl started, more at the unmistakable sincerity of 
his utterance than at the words, whose full meaning she 
may have only imperfectly caught. 

“A treck ? A treek?" she slowly and wonderingly 
repeated. Then suddenly, as if comprehending him, she 
turned her round black eyes full upon him and dropped 
her fan from her face. 

“And what for you ask me to come here then ? ’’ 

“ I wanted to talk with you,” he began, “ on far more 

serious matters. I wished to ” but he stopped. He 

could not address this quaint child-woman, staring at him 
in black-eyed wonder, in cither the measured or the im- 
petuous terms with which he would have exhorted a 
maturer responsible being. He made a step towards 
her; she drew back, striking at his extended hand half 
impatiently, half mischievously with her fan. 

He flushed — and then burst out bluntly, “ I want to talk 
with you about your soul.” 

“My what?” 

“ Your immortal soul, unhappy girl.” 

“ What have you to make with that ? .Arc you a devil ? ’ 
Her eyes grew rounder, though sije faced him boldly. 

“ I am a Minister of the Gospel,” he said, in hurried 
entreaty. “ A’ou must hear me for a moment. I woulil 
save your soul.” 

“My immortal soulXxi with the Padre at the Mission — 
you moost seek her there ! My mortal body" she added, 
with a mischievous smile, “say to you, ‘good a’ night, Don 
Ksteban.’ ” She dropped him a little curtsey and — ran 
away. 

“One moment, Miss Ramirez,” said Masterton eagerly; 
but she had already slipped beyond his reach. He saw 
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her little black figure passing swiftly beside the moonlight 
wall, saw it suddenly slide into a shadowy fissure and 
vanish. 

In his blank disappointment, he could not bear to re-enter 
the house he had left so sanguinely a few moments before, 
but walked moodily in the garden. His discomfiture was 
the more complete since he felt that his defeat was owing 
to some mistake in his methods, and not the incorrigibility 
of his subject. 

Was it not a spiritual weakness in him to have resented 
so sharply the girl's imputation that he wished to make 
love to her? He should have borne it as Christians had 
even before now borne slander and false testimony for their 
faith ! He might even have accepud it, and let the triumph 
of her conversion in the end prove his innocence. Or was 
his purpose incompatible with that sisterly affection he had 
so often preached to the women of his flock? He might 
have taken her hand, and called her “Sister Pepita,” even 
as he had called Deborah “Sister.” He recalled the fact 
that he had for an instant held her struggling in his arms : 
he remembered the thrill that the recollection had caused 
him, and somehow it now sent a burning blush across his 
face. He hurried back into the house. 

The next day a thousand wild ideas took the place of his 
former settled resolution. He would seek the Padre, this 
custodian of the young girl’s soul; he would convince him 
of his error, or beseech him to give him an equal access to 
her spirit ! He would seek the uncle of the girl and work 
upon his feelings. 

Then for three or four days he resolved to put the young 
girl from lus mind, trusting after the fashion of his kind for 
some special revelation from a supreme source as an indi- 
cation for his conduct. This revelation presently occurred, 
as it is apt to occur when wanted. 
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One evening his heart leaped at the familiar sound of 
I’epita’s guitar in the distance. Whatever his ultimate 
intention now, he hurriedly ran into the garden. The 
sound came from the former direction, but as he un- 
hesitatingly approached the Mission wall, he could see that 
she was not upon it, and as the notes of her guitar were 
struck again, he knew that they came from the other side. 
But the chords were a prelude to one of his own hymns, 
and he stood entranced as her sweet, child-iike voice rose 
with the very words that he had sung. The fexv defects 
were those of purely oral imitation, the accents, even the 
slight reiteration of the *‘s,” were Pepila’s own— 

•‘Checldrcn oof the Heavenly King, 

.•\s yc journey cssweetly ssing ; 

Essing your great Redeemer’s praise, 

(dorioos in Mccs works and ways.” 

He was astounded. Her recollection of the air and 
words was the more wonderful, for he remembered now 
that he had only sung that particular hymn once. But to 
Ills still greater delight and surprise, her voice rose again in 
the second verse, with a touch of plainiivcness that swelled 
his throat — 

‘ \\'c arc travelling home to (iod. 

In the way our farzers tro<l ; 

They are happy now, and wc 
Soon their happiness shall sec.” 

The simple, almost childish words— so childish that they 
might have been the fitting creation of her own childish 
lips — here died away with a sweep and crash of the whole 
strings. Breathless silence followed, in which Stephen 
Masterton could feel the beatings of his own heart. 

“Miss Ramirez,” he called, in a voice that scarcely 
seemed his own. There was no reply. “Pepiia!” he 
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repeated; it was strangely like the accent of a lover, but 
he no longer cared. Still the singer’s voice was silent. 

Tlien he ran swiftly beside the wall, as he had seen her 
run, until he came to the fissure. It was overgrown with 
vines and brambles almost as impenetrable as an abattis, 
but if she had pierced it in her delicate crape dress, so 
could he ! He brushed roughly through, and found him- 
self in a glimmering aisle of pear trees close by the white 
wall of the Mission church. 

I'or a moment, in that intricate tracing of ebony and 
ivory made by the rising moon, he was dazzled, but evi- 
dently his irruption into the orchard had not been as lithe 
and silent as her own, for a figure in a parti-coloured dress 
suddenly started into activity, and running from the wall, 
began to course through the trees until it became apparently 
a part of that involved pattern. Nothing daunted, however, 
Stephen Masterton pursued ; his speed increased as he 
recognised the flounces of Pepita’s barred dress, but the 
young girl had the advantage of knowing the locality, and 
could evade her pursuer by unsuspected turns and doubles. 

For some moments this fanciful sylvan chase was kept 
up in perfect silence; it might have been a woodland 
nymph pursued by a wandering shepherd. Masterton 
presently saw that she was making towards a tiled roof 
that was now visible as projecting over the Presidio wall, 
and was evidently her goal of refuge. He redoubled his 
speed ; with skilful audacity and sheer strength of his 
broad shoulders he broke through a dense Ceanothus hedge 
which Pepita was swiftly skirting, and suddenly appeared 
between her and her house. 

With her first erj', the young girl turned and tried to bury 
herself in the hedge ; but in another stride the Circuit 
Preacher was at her side, and caught her panting figure 
in his arms. 
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Uhile he had been running he had swiftly formulated 
what he should do and what he should say to her. To his 
simple ap[x*al for her companionship and willing ear he 
would add a brotherly tenderness, that should invite her 
trustfulness in him ; he would confess his wrong and ask 
her forgiveness of his abrupt solicitations; he would pro- 
pose to teach her more hymns, they would practise 
psalmody together; even this priest, the custodian of her 
soul, could not object to that ; but chiefly he would thank 
her : he would tell her how she had pleased him, and this 
would lead to more serious and thoughtful converse. All 
this was in his tnind while he ran, was upon his lips as 
he caught her, and for an instant she lapsed, exhausted, in 
his arms. Hut, alas! even in that moment he suddenly 
drew her towards him, and kissed her as only a lover 
could ! 


The wire grass was already yellowing on the Tasajasa 
plains with the dusty decay of the long, dry summer, 
when Dr. Duchesne returned to Tasajasa. He came to 
see the wife of Deacon Sanderson, wlio, having for the 
twelfth time added to the population of the settlement, was 
not “doing as well” as everybody — except, possibly, Dr. 
Duchesne— expected. After he had made this hollow- 
eyed, over-burdened, under-nourished woman as comfort- 
able as he could in lier rude, neglected surroundings, to 
change the dreary chronicle of suffering, he turned to the 
husband, and said, “And what has become of Mr, 
Masierion, who used to be in your— vocation ? ” A lon^ 
groan came from the Deacon. 

“Hallo! 1 hope he has not had a relapse,” said the 
Doctor earnestly. “I thought I’d knocked all that 
nonsense out of him— I beg your pardon— I mean,” he 
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addecl hurriedly, “he wrote to me only a few weeks ago 
that he was picking up his strength again and doing 
well ! ” 

“In his weak, gross, sinful flesh — yes, no doubt,” re- 
turned the Deacon scornfully, “and, perhaps, even in a 
worldly sense, for those who value the vanities of life ; but 
he is lost to us, for all time, and lost to eternal life for 
ever. Not,” he continued in sanctimonious vindictiveness, 
“but that I often had my doubts of Ikother Masterton’s 
steadfastness. He was too much given to imagery and 
song.” 

“ But ivluit has he done ? ” persisted Dr. Duchesne. 

“ Done 1 He has embraceil the Scarlet Woman !” 

“ Dear me ! ” said the Doctor, “ so soon ? Is it anybody 
you knew here ? — not anybody’s wife ? Eh ? ” 

“ He has entered the Church of Rome,” said the Deacon 
indignantly; “he has forsaken the God of his fathers fur 
the tents of the idolaters; he is the consort of Papists and 
the slave of the Pope ! ” 

“But are you sure?" said Dr. Duchesne, with perhaps 
less concern than before. 

“Sure,” returned the Deacon angrily, “didn’t Brother 
Bulkley, on account of warning reports made by a God- 
fearing and soul-seeking teamster, make a special pilgrimage 
to this land of Sodom to inquire and spy out its wicked- 
ness? Didn’t he find Stephen Masterton steeped in the 
iniquity of practising on an organ — he that scorned even a 
violin or harmonium in the tents of the Lord — in an 
idolatrous chapel, with a foreign female Papist for a teacher? 
Didn’t he find him a guest at the board of a Jesuit priest, 
visiting the schools of the Mission where this young Jezebel 
of a singer teaches the children to chant in unknown 
tongues? Didn’t he find him living with a wrinkled Indian 
witch who called him ‘Padrone,* and speaking her gibberish? 
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Didn’t they find him, who left here a man mortified in fiesh 
and spirit and pale with striving with sinners, fat and rosy 
from native wines and flesh-pots, and even vain and gaudy 
in coloured apparel? And last of all, didn’t Brother 
Bulkley hear that a rumour was spread far and wide that 

this miserable backslider was to take to himself a wife 

m one of these strange women— that very Jezebel who 
seduced him ? What do you call that ? ” 

“ It looks a good deal like human nature,” said the 
Doctor musingly, » but / call it a cure I” 


vou X. 


n 
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'I'UE American paused. He had evidcnlly lost his way. 
l‘‘or the last half-hour he had been wandering in a mediaeval 
town, in a profound mediajval dream. Only a few days 
had elapsed since he had left the steamship that carried 
him hither : and the accents of his own tongue, the idioms 
of his own people, and the sympathetic community of New 
World tastes and expressions still filled his mind, until he 
woke up, or r.uhcr, as it seemed to him, was falling asleep 
in the past of this Old World town which had once held 
his ancestors. Although a republican, he had liked to 
think of them in (juaint distinctive garb, representing State 
and importance — perhaps even aristocratic pre-eminence 
— content to let the responsibility of such “ bad eminence’* 
rest with them entirely, but a habit of conscientiousness 
and love for historic truth eventually led him also to regard 
an honest Bauer standing beside his cattle in the quaint 
market-place, or a kindly-faced, black-eyed Diensimiidelun 
in a doorway, with a timid, respectful interest, as a possible 
type of his progenitors. For, unlike some of his travelling 
countrymen in Europe, he was not a snob, and it struck 
him — as an American — that it was, perhaps, better to think 
of his race as having improved than as having degenerated* 
In these ingenuous meditations he had passed the long 
rows of quaint, high houses, whose sagging roofs and im* 
patched dilapidations were yet far removed from squalor, 
until he had reached the road bordered by poplars, all so 

"4 
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unlike his own country’s waysides— and knew that he had 
wandered far from his hotel. 

He did not care, however, to retrace his steps and return 
by the way he had come. There was, he reasoned, some 
other street or turning that would eventually bring him to 
the market-place and his hotel, and yet extend Ids experi- 
ence of the town. He turned at right angles into a narrow 
grass lane, which was, however, as neatly kept and ap])a- 
rcntly as public as the highway. A few moments' walking 
convinced him that it was not a thoroughfare, and that it 
led to the open gates of a park. This had something of 
a public look, which suggested that his intrusion might be, 
at least, a pardonable trespass, and he relied, like most 
strangers, on the exonerating quality of a stranger’s ignorance. 
The park lay in the direction he wished to go, and yet it 
struck him as singular that a park of such extent should be 
allowed to still occupy such valuable urban space. Indeed, 
its length secme<i to be illimitable as he wandered on, until 
he became conscious that he must have again lost his way, 
and he diverged toward the only boundary, a high, thickset 
hedge to the right, whose line he had been followin''. 

As he neared it he heard the sound of voices on the 
other side, speaking in German, with which he was un- 
familiar. Having as yet met no one, and being now 
impressed with the fact that for a public place the park 
was singularly deserted, he was conscious that his position 
was getting serious, and he determined to take this only 
chance of intiuiring his way. 'J'he hedge was thinner in 
some places than in others, and at times he could sec not 
only the light through it but even the moving 6gurcs of 
the speakers, and the occasional white flash of a summer 
gown. At last he determined to i>enetrate it, and with 
little difficulty emerged on the other side. Kut here he 
paused motionless. He found himself behind a somewhat) 
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formal and symmetrical group of figures with their backs 
toward him, but all stiflened into attitudes as motionless 
as his own, and all gazing with a monotonous intensity in 
the direction of a handsome building, which had been 
invisible above the hedge, but which now seemed to arise 
suddenly before him. Some of the figures were in uniform. 
Immediately before him, but so slightly separated from the 
others that he was enabled to see the house between her 
and her companions, he was confronted by the pretty back, 
shoulders, and blonde braids of a young girl of twenty. 
Convinced that he had unwittingly intruded upon some 
august ceremonial, he instantly slipped back into the hedge, 
but so silently that his momentary presence was evidently 
undetected. When he regained the park side he glanced 
back through the interstices ; there was no movement of 
the figures nor break in the silence to indicate that his 
intrusion had been observed. With a long breath of relief 
he hurried from the park. 

It was late when he finally got back to his hotel. But 
his little modern adventure had, I fear, quite outrun his 
lircvious medireval reflections, and almost his first inquiry 
of the silver-chained porter in the courtyard was in regard 
to the park. There was no public park in Alstadt ! The 
Herr possibly alluded to the Hof Gardens— the Schloss, 
which was in the direction he indicated. The Schloss was 
the residency of the hereditary Grand Duke. /« weh// 
He was stopping there with several Hohdten. There was 
naturally a party there — a family reunion. But it was a 
private enclosure. At times, when the Grand Duke was 
not “in residence,” it was open to the public. In point 
of fact, at such limes tickets of admission were to be had 
at the hotel for fifty pfennige each. There was not, of 
truth, much to see except a model farm and dair)*— the 
pretty toy of a previous Grand Duchess. 
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But he seemed destined to come into closer collision 
with the modern life of AlstadL On entering the hotel, 
wearied by his long walk, he passed the landlord and a 
man in half-military uniform on the landing near his room. 
As he entered his apartment he had a vague impression, 
without exactly knowing why, that the landlord and the 
military stranger had just left it This feeling was deepened 
by the evident disarrangement of certain articles in his 
unlocked portmanteau and the disorganisation of his writing- 
case. A wave of indignation passed over him. It was 
followed by a knock at the door, and the landlord blandly 
appeared with the stranger. 

“A thousand pardons,” said the former smilingly, “but 
Herr Sanderman, the Ober-Inspector of Police, wishes to 
speak with you. I hope we are not intruding ? ” 

“Not noiu," said the American drily. 

The two exchanged a vacant and deprecating smile. 

“I have to ask only a few formal questions,” said the 
Ober-Inspector in excellent but somewhat precise English, 
“ to supplement the report which, as a stranger, you may 
not know is required by the police from the landlord in 
regard to the names and quality of his guests who are 
foreign to the town. You have a passport?” 

“I have,” said the American still more drily. “But I do not 
keep it in an unlocked portmanteau or an open writing-case.” 

“An admirable precaution,” said Sanderman with un- 
moved politeness. “ May I see it ? Thanks,” he added, 
glancing over the document which the American produced 
from his pocket. “ I see that you are a born American 
citizen and an earlier knowledge of that fact would have 
prevented this little contretemps. You are aware, Mr. Hofl*- 
nian, that your name is German?” 

“It was borne by my ancestors, who came from this 
country two centuries ago,” said Hoffman curtly. 
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“ ^Ve are indeed honoured by your return to it,” returned 
Sanderman suavely, “ but it was the circumstance of your 
name being a local one, and the possibility of your still 
being a German citizen liable to unperformed military duty, 
which has caused the trouble.” His manner was clearly 
civil and courteous, but Hoffman felt that all the time his 
own face and features were undergoing a profound scrutiny 
from the speaker. 

"And you are making sure that you will know me 
again ? " said Hoffman with a smile. 

"I trust, indeed, both,” returned Sanderman with a 
bow, “ although you will permit me to say that your de- 
scription here,” pointing to the passport, “scarcely does 
you justice. Ach Goit I it is the same in all countries; 
the official eye is not that of the young Damcn." 

Hoffman, though not conceited, had not lived twenty 
years without knowing that he was very good-looking, yet 
there was something in the remark that caused him to 
colour with a new uneasiness. The Ober-Inspector rose 
with another bow, and moved toward the door. “ I hope 
you will let me make amends for this intrusion by doing 
anything I can to render your visit here a pleasant one. 
Perhaps,” he added, "it is not for long?” 

But Hoffman evaded the evident question as he resented 
what he imagined was a possible sneer. 

"I have not yet determined my movements,” he said. 

The Ober-Inspector brought his heels together in a 
somewhat stiffer military salute and departed. 

Nothing, however, could have exceeded the later almost 
servile urbanity of the landlord, who seemed to have been 
proud of the official visit to his guest. He was profuse in 
his attentions, and even introduced him to a singularly 
artistic-looking man of middle age, wearing an order in his 
buttonhole, whom he met casually in the hall. j 
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“Our Court jihotographer,” explained ihe landlord with 
some fervour, “at whose studio, only a few houses distant, 
most of the IJohtiten and Prmzessitmen of Germany have 
sal for their likenesses.” 

“ I should feel honoured if the distinguished American 
Herr would give me a visit,” said tlie stranger gravely, as 
he gazed at Hoffman with an intensity which recalled the 
previous scrutiny of the Police-Inspector, “and I would be 
charmed if he would avail himself of my poor skill to 
transmit his picturesque features to my unique collection.” 

Hoffman returned a polite evasion to this invitation, 
although he was conscious of being struck with this second 
examination of his face, and the allusion to his personality. 

The next morning the porter met him with a mysterious 
air. The Herr would still like to see the Schloss? Hoff- 
man, who had quite forgotten his adventure in the park, 
looked vacant. Ja tvohl — the Hof authorities had no 
doubt heard of his visit and had intimated to the hotel 
proprietor that he might have permission to visit the model 
farm and dairy. As the American still looked indifferent, 
the porter pointed out with some importance that it was a 
Ducal courtesy not to be lightly treated; that few, indeed, 
of the burghers themselves had ever been admitted to this 
eccentric whim of the late Grand Duchess. He would, of 
course, be silent about it; the Court would not like it 
known that they had made an exception to their rules in 
favour of a foreigner ; he would enter quickly and boldly 
alone. There would be a housekeeper or a dairymaid to 
show him over the place. 

More amused at this important mystery over what he, 
as an American, was inclined to classify as a “free pass” 
to a somewhat heavy “ side show,” he gravely accepted the 
permission, and the next morning after breakfast set out 
to visit the model farm and dairy. Dismissing his driver. 
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as he had been instructed, Hoffman entered the gateway 
with a mingling of expectancy and a certain amusement 
over the boldness ” which the porter had suggested should 
characterise his entrance. Before him was a beautifully 
kept lane bordered by arboured and trellised roses, which 
seemed to sink into the distance. He was instinctively 
following it when he became aware that he was mysteriously 
accompanied by a man in the livery of a chasseur^ who was 
walking among the trees almost abreast of him, keeping 
pace with his step, and after the first introductory military 
salute preserving a ceremonious silence. There was some- 
thing so ludicrous in this solemn procession toward a 
peaceful, rural industry, that by the time they had reached 
the bottom of the lane the American had quite recovered 
his good humour. But here a new astonishment awaited 
him. Nestling before him in a green amphitheatre lay a 
little wooden farmyard and outbuildings, which irresistibly 
suggested that it had been recently unpacked and set up 
from a box of Nuremberg toys. The symmetrical trees, 
the galleried houses with preternalurally glazed windows, 
even the spotty, disproportionately sized cows in the white- 
fenced barnyards, were all unreal, wooden, and toylike. 

Crossing a miniature bridge over a little stream, from 
which he was quite prepared to hook metallic fish with a 
magnet their own size, he looked about him for some real 
being to dispel the illusion. The mysterious r/iasseur htid 
disappeared. But under the arch of an arbour, which 
seemed to be composed of silk ribbons, green glass, and 
pink tissue paper, stood a quaint but delightful figure. 

At first it seemed as if he had only dispelled one illusion 
for another. For the figure before him might have been 
made of Dresden china — so daintily delicate and unique it 
was in colour and arrangement It was that of a young girl 
dressed in some forgotten mediteval peasant garb of velvet 
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braids, silver stay-laced corsage, lace sleeves, and helmetecl 
metallic comb. But, after the Dresden method, the pale 
yellow of her hair was repeated in her bodice, the pink of 
her cheeks was in the roses of her chintz overskirt. The 
blue of her eyes was the blue of her petticoat; the dazzling 
whiteness of her neck shone again in the sleeves and stock- 
ings. Nevertheless she was real and human, for the pink 
deepened in her cheeks as Hoffman's hat flew from his head, 
and she recognised the civility with a grave little curtsey. 

“ You have come to see the dairy," she said in quaintly 
accurate English, “ I will show you the way.” 

If you please,” said Hoffman gaily, “but ’’ 

‘But what? ' she said, facing him suddenly with abso- 
lutely astonished eyes. 

Hoffman looked into them so long that their frank wonder 
presently contracted into an ominous mingling of restraint 
and resentment. Nothing daunted, however, he went on — 

“Couldn’t we shake all that?” 

The look of wonder returned. “Shake all that?” she 
repeated. “ I do not understand.” 


' Well ! I’m not positively aching to sec cows, and you 
must be sick of showing them. I think, too, I’ve about 
sized the whole show. Wouldn’t it be better if we sat down 
in that arbour— supposing it won’t fall down— and you told 
me all about the lot? It would save you a heap of trouble 
and keep your pretty frock cleaner than trapesing round. 
Of course," he said, with a quick transition to the gentlest 
courtesy, “if you’re conscientious about this thing we’ll go 
on and not spare a cow. Consider me in it with you for 
the whole morning.” 

She looked at him again, and then suddenly broke into a 
charming laugh. It revealed a set of strong white teeth, as 
well as a certain barbaric trace in its cadence which civilised 
restraint had not entirely overlaid. 
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“ i suppose she really is a peasant, in spite of that pretty 
frock,” he said to himself as he laughed too. 

But her face presently took a shade of reserve, and with 
a gentle but singular significance she said — 

" I think you must see the dairy.” 

Hoffman’s hat was in his hand with a vivacity that tumbled 
the brown curls on his forehead. “By all means,” he said 
instantly, and began walking by her side in modest but 
easy silence. Now that he thought her a conscientious 
peasant he was quiet and respectful. 

Presently she lifted her eyes, which, despite her gravity, 
had not entirely lost their previous mirlhfulness, and said — 

“But you Americans — in your rich and prosperous 
country, with your large lands and your great harvests — 
you must know all about farming.” 

“ Never was in a dairy in my life,” said Hoffman gravely. 
“ I’m from the city of New York, where the cows give swill 
milk and are kept in cellars.” 

Her eyebrows contracted prettily in an effort to under- 
stand. Then she apparently gave it up and said with a 
slanting glint of mischief in her eyes — 

“Then you come here, like the other Americans, in 
hope to see the Grand Duke and Duchess and the 
I’rincesses ? ” 

“ No. The fact is I almost tumbled into a lot of ’em — 
standing like wax figures — the other side of the park lodge, 
the other day — and got away as soon as I could. I think I 
prefer the cows.” 

Her head was slightly turned away. He had to content 
himself with looking down upon the strong feet in their 
serviceable but smartly buckled shoes that uplifted her 
upright figure as she moved beside him. 

“Of course,” he added with boyish but unmistakable 
courtesy, “ if it’s part of your show to trot out the family, 
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why I'm in lhat too. I dare say you could make them 
interesting.” 

O 

“But why,” she said, with her head still slightly turned 
away toward a figure — a sturdy-lcoking woman, which, for 
the first time, Hoffman perceived was walking in a line with 
them as the chasstur had done — “wliy did you come here 
at all?” 

“The first time was a fool accident,” he returned frankly. 
“I was making a short cut through what I thought was a 
public park. I'he second lime was because I had been 
rude to a Police-Inspector whom I found going through my 
things, but who apologised— as I suppose — by getting me 
an invitation from the Grand Duke to come here, and I 
thought it only the square thing to both of ’em to accept it. 
But I’m mighty glad I came; 1 wouldn’t have missed you 
for a thousand dollars. You see I haven’t struck any one 
I cared to talk to since — ” Here he suddenly remarked that 
she hadn’t looked at him, and that the delicate whiteness 
of her neck was quite suffused with pink, and stopped 
instantly. Presently he said quite easily — 

“ Who’s the chorus ? ” 

“The lady?” 

“ Yes. She’s watching us as if she didn’t quite approve, 
you know — as if she didn’t catch on.” 

“ She’s the head housekeeper of the farm. Perhaps you 
would prefer to have her show you the dairy ; shall I call 
her?” 

The figure in question was very short and stout, with 
voluminous petticoats. 

“ Please don’t ; I’ll stay without your setting that paper- 
weight on me. But here’s the dairy. Don’t let her come 
inside among those pans of fresh milk with that smile, or 
there’ll be trouble.” 

The young girl paused too, made a slight gesture with 
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her hand, and the figure passed on as they entered the 
dairy. It was beautifully clean and fresh. With a j^er- 
sistence that he quickly recognised as mischievous and 
ironical, and with his characteristic adaptability accepted 
with even greater gravity and assumption of interest, she 
showed him all the details. Thence they passed to the 
farmyard, where he hung with breathless attention over the 
names of the cows and made her repeat them. Although 
she was evidently familiar with the subject, he could sec 
that her zeal was fitful and impatient. 

“Suppose we sit down,” he said, pointing to an osten- 
tatious rustic seat in the centre of the green. 

“ Sit down ? ” she repealed wonderingly. “ What for ? ” 

" To talk. We’ll knock off and call it half a day.” 

“But if you are not looking at the farm you are, of 
course, going,” she said quickly. 

“Am I? I don't think these particulars were in my 
invitation.” 

She again broke into a fit of laughter, and, at the same 
time, cast a bright eye around the field. 

Come, he said gently, “ there are no other sightseers 
waiting, and your conscience is clear," and he moved toward 
the rustic seat. 

“ Certainly not — there,” she added in a low voice. 

They moved on slowly together to a copse of willows 
which overhung the miniature stream. 

‘ You are not staying long in Alstadt?” she said. 

“ No) I only came to see the old town that my ancestors 
came from.” 

They were walking so close together that her skirt 
brushed his trousers, but she suddenly drew away from 
him, and looking him fixedly in the eye, said — 

“Ah, you have relations here?” 

< “ Ves, but they are dead two hundred years.” 
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She laughed again with a slight expression of relief. 
They had entered the copse and were walking in dense 
shadow when she suddenly slopped and sat down upon a 
rustic bench. To his surprise he found that they were 
quite alone. 

“Tell me about these relatives,” she said, slightly draw, 
ing aside her skirt to make room for him on the seat. 

He did not require a second invitation. He not only 
told her all about his ancestral progenitors, but, I fear, 
even about those more recent and more nearly related 
to him ; about his own life, his vocation — he was a clever 
newspaper correspondent with a roving commission — his 
ambitions, his beliefs, and his romance. 

“And then, perhaps, of this visit — you will also make 
‘ copy ’? ” 

He smiled at her quick adaptation of his professional 
slang, but shook his head. 

“ No,” he said gravely. “No — this is The 
intgrviewer is big pay and is rich, but it hasn’t capital 
enough to buy you from me." 

He gently slid his hand toward hers and sli(>ped his 
fingers softly around it. She made a slight movement of 
withdrawal, but even then — as if in forgetfulness or in- 
difference — permitted her hand to rest unresponsiveiy in 
his. It was scarcely an encouragement to gallantry, neither 
was it a rejection of an unconscious familiarity. 

“ But you haven’t told me about yourself,” he said. 

“Oh, I — ” she returned, with her first approach to 
coquetry in a laugh and a sidelong glance; “of what im- 
portance is that to you? It is the Grand Duchess and 
Her Highness the Princess that you Americans seek to 
know. I am — what I am — as you see.” 

“ You bet,” said Hofi'man, with charming decision. 

“I 
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“ You (tre^ you know, and that’s good enough for me, 
but I don’t even know your name.” 

She laughed again, and after a pause said “ Elsbcth.” 

“ I3ut I couldn’t call you by your first name on our first 
meeting, you know.” 

“ Then you Americans are really so very formal — ch?” 
slic said slyly, looking at her imprisoned hand. 

“Well, yes,” returned Hoffman. “I suppose we arc 
respectful, or mean to be. But whom am I to inquire for? 
To write to?” 

“ You are neither to write nor inquire.” 

“ What?” 

She had moved in her seat so as to half face him with 
eyes in which curiosity, mischief, and a certain seriousness 
alternated, but for the first time seemed conscious of his 
hand, and accented her words with a slight pressure. 

“ You are to return to your hotel presently and say to 
your landlord, ‘Pack up my luggage. I have finished 
with this old town and my ancestors, and the Grand 
Duke whom I do not care to see, and 1 shall leave Alstadt 
to-morrow ! ’ ” 

“ Thank you ! I don’t catch on.” 

“Of what necessity should you? I have said it. That 
should be enough for a chivalrous American like you.” 
She again significantly looked down at her hand. 

“ If you mean that you know the extent of the favour 
you ask of me, I can say no more,” he said seriously; “but 
give me some reason for it” 

“ Ah so 1 ” she said, with a slight shrug of her shoulders. 
“Then I must tell you. You say you do not know the 
Grand Duke and Duchess. Well I they know you f The 
day before yesterday you were wandering in the park, as 
you admit You say, also, you got through the hedge and 
interrupted some ceremony. That ceremony was not a 
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Court function, Mr. Hoffman, but someiliini' equally sacred 
— the photographing of the Ducal family before the Schlos?, 
You say that you instantly withdrew. But after the photo- 
graph was taken the plate revealed a stranger standing 
actually by the side of the Princess Alexandrine, and even 
taking the pas of the Grand Duke himself. That stranger 
was you ! ” 

“And the picture was spoiled,” said the American, wiiii 
a (]uiet laugh. 

“I should not say that,” returned the lady, with a demure 
glance at her companion’s handsome face, "and I do not 
believe that the Princess — who first saw the photograph — 
thought so either. But she is very young and wilful, and 
has the reputation of being very indiscreet, and unfortu- 
nately she begged the photographer not to destroy the plate, 
but to give it to her, and to say nothing about it, excejit 
that the plate was defective, and to take another. Still it 
would have ended there if her curiosity had not led her to 
confide a description of the stranger to the Police-Inspector, 
with the result you know.” 

“Then I am expected to leave town because I acci- 
dentally stumbled into a family group that was being 
jihotographed ?” 

“Because a certain Princess was indiscreet enough to 
show her curiosity about you,” corrected the fair stranger. 

“But look here! I'll apologise to the Princess, and offer 
to i)ay for the plate.” 

“Then you do want to see the Princess?” said the young 
girl, smiling; “you are like the others.” 

“ Bother the Princess ! I want to see you. And 1 don’t 
sec how they can prevent it if I choose to remain.” 

“Very easily. You will find that there is something 
wrong with your passport, and you will be sent on to 
l^umpernickel for examination. You will unwittingly trans- 
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gress some of the laws of the town and be ordered to leave 
it. You will be shadowed by the police until you quarrel 
with them — like a free American — and you are conducted 
to the frontier. Perhaps you will strike an officer who has 
insulted you, and then you are finished on the spot.” 

The American’s crest rose palpably until it cocked his 
straw hat over his curls. 

“ Suppose I am content to risk it — having first laid the 
whole matter and its trivial cause before the American 
Minister, so that he could make it hot for this whole 
caboodle of a country if they happened to ‘ down me.’ By 
Jove! I shouldn't mind being the martyr of an inter- 
national episode if they’d spare me long enough to let me 
get the first ‘copy' over to the other side.” His eyes 
sparkled. 

“You could expose them, but they would then deny the 
whole story, and you have no evidence. They would 
demand to know your informant, and I should be dis- 
graced, and the Princess, who is already talked about, made 
a subject of scandal. But no matter I It is right that an 
American's independence shall not be interfered with.” 

She raised the hem of her handkerchief to her blue eyes 
and slightly turned her head aside. Hoffman gently drew 
the handkerchief away, and in so doing possessed himself 
of her other hand. 

“Look here, Miss — Miss — Elsbeth. You know T 
wouldn’t give you away, whatever happened. But couldn’t 
I get hold of that photographer— I saw him, he wanted 
me to sit to him — and make him tell me? ” 

“ He wanted you to sit to him,” she said hurriedly, “and 
did you?” 

“ No,” he replied. “He was a little too fresh and previous, 
though I thought he fancied some resemblance in me to 
somebody else.” 
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“Ah !” She said something to herself in German which 
he did not understand, and then added aloud— 

You did well; he is a bad man this photographer. 
IVomise me you shall not sit for him.” 


“How can I if Tm fired out of the place like this?” 
He added ruefully, » But I’d like to make him give himself 
away to me somehow.” 


‘He will not, and if he did he would deny it afterward. 
Do not go near him nor see him. Be careful that he does not 
photograph you with his instantaneous instrument when you 
are passing. Now you must go. I must sec the Princess.” 

“ Let me go, too. I will explain it to her,” said Hoffman. 

She stopped, looked at him keenly and attempted to 
withdraw her hands. “Ah, then it is so. It is the 
Princess you wish to see. You are curious — you, too ; you 
wish to see this lady who is interested in you. I ought to 
have known it. You are all alike.” 


He met her gaze with laughing frankness, accepting her 
outburst as a charming feminine weakness, half jealousy, 
half coquetry — but retained her hands. 

“Nonsense,” he said. “I wish to see her that I may 
have the right to see you— that you shall not lose your 
place here through me ; that I may come again.” 

“ You must never come here again.” 

“ 'I'hen you must come where I am. We will meet some- 
where when you have an afternoon off. You shall show 
me the town — ihe houses of my ancestors — their tombs \ 

possibly — if the Grand Duke rampages — the probable site 
of my own.” 


She looked into his laughing eyes with her clear, 
steadfast, gravely questioning blue ones. “Do not you 
Americans know that it is not the fashion here, in Germany, 

for the young men and the young women to walk together 
—unless they are verlobtV' 

VOL, X. 
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“ Vfr — which ? ” 

“Engaged." She nodded her liead thrice: viciously, 
dicidedly, mischievously. 

“ So much the better." 

“//<■/; Gott/" She made a gesture of hopelessness at 
his incorrigibility, and again attempted to withdraw her 
hands. 

“ I must go now.” 

“ Well then, good-bye.” 

It was easy to draw her closer by simply lowering her 
still captive hands. Then he suddenly kissed her coldly 
startled lips, and instantly released her. She as instantly 
vanished. 

“ Elsbeth," he called quickly. “ Elsbeth ! " 

Her now really frightened face reappeared with a 
heightened colour from the dense foliage — quite to his 
astonishment. 

“Hush,” she said with her finger on her lips. “Are 
you mad ? ” 

“ I only wanted to remind you to square me with the 
Princess,” he laughed, as her head disappeared. 

He strolled back toward the gate. Scarcely had he 
quitted the shrubbery before the same chasseur made his 
appearance with precisely the same salute; and, keeping 
exactly the same distance, accompanied him to the gate. 
At the corner of the street he hailed a drosky and was 
driven to his hotel. 

The landlord came up smiling. He trusted that the 
Herr had greatly enjoyed himself at the Schloss. It was 
a distinguished honour— in fact, quite unprecedented. 
Hoffman, while he determined not to commit himself nor 
his late fair companion, was, nevertheless, anxious to learn 
something more of her relations to the Schloss. So pretty, 
so characteristic and marked a figure must be well known 

i; 
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to sightseers. Indeed, once or twice the idea had crossed 
his mind with a slightly jealous twinge that left him more 
conscious of the impression she had made on him than he 
iiad deemed possible. He asked if the model farm an*! 
dairy were always shown by the same attendants. 

Ach Gott! no doubt, yes; His Royal Highness had 
quite a retinue when he was in residence.” 

“ And were these attendants in costume ? ” 

There was undoubtedly a livery for the servants.” 

Hoffman fell a slight republican irritation at the epithet 
— he knew not why. Rut this costume was rather an 
historical one; surely it was not entrusted to everyday 
menials — and he briefly described it. 

His host’s blank curiosity suddenly changed to a look of 
mysterious and arch intelligence. 

Ach Coin yes!” He remetnbered now (with his finger 
on his nose) that when there was a Fest at the Schloss the 
farm and dairy were filled with shepherdesses, in quaint 
costume worn by the ladies of the Grand Duke’s own 
theatrical company, who assumed the characters with great 
vivacity. Surely it was the same, and the Grand Duke 
had treated the Herr to this special courtesy. Yes — 
there w'as one pretty, blonde young lady — the Fraulein 
Wimpfcnbuttel, a most popular soubrette, who would play 
it to the life! And the description fitted her to a hair! 
Ah, there was no doubt of it ; many persons, indeed, bad 
been so deceived. 

But happily, now that he had given him the wink, the 
Herr could corroborate it himself by going to the theatre 
to-night. Ah, it would be a great joke— quite colossal 1 if 
he took a front seat where she could see him. And the 
good man rubbed his hands in gleeful anticipation. 

Hoffman had listened to him with a slow repugnance 
that was only equal to his gradual conviction that the 
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explanation was a true one, and that he himself had been 
ridiculously deceived. The mystery of his fair companion s 
costume, which he had accepted as part of the “ show " ; the 
inconsistency of her manner and her evident occupation ; 
her undeniable wish to terminate the whole episode with 
that single interview ; her mingling of worldly aplomb and 
rustic innocence; her perfect self-control and experienced 
acceptance of his gallantry under the simulated attitude 
of simplicity — all now struck him as perfectly comprehen- 
sible. He recalled the actress’s inimitable touch in certain 
picturesque realistic details in the dairy — which she had 
not spared him ; he recognised it now even in their 
bowered confidences (how like a pretty ballet scene their 
whole interview on the rustic bench was 1), and it breathed 
through their entire conversation — to their theatrical part- 
ing at the close ! And the whole story of the photograph 
was, no doubt, as pure a dramatic invention as the rest ! 
The Trincess’s romantic interest in him — that Princess who 
had never appeared (why had he not detected the old, 
well-worn, sentimental situation here?) — was all a part of 
it. The dark, mysterious hints of his persecution by the 
police were a necessary culmination to the little farce. 
Thank Heaven 1 he had not “ risen ” at the Princess, even 
if he had given himself away to the clever actress in her 
own humble role. Then the humour of the whole situation 
predominated and he laughed until the tears came to his 
eyes, and his forgotten ancestors might have turned over 
in their graves without his heeding them. And with this 
humanising influence upon him he went to the theatre. 

It was capacious even for the town, and although the 
performance was a special one, he had no difficulty in 
getting a whole box to himself. He tried to avoid this 
public isolation by sitting close to the next box, where 
there was a solitary occupant — an officer — apparently as 
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lonely as himself. He had made up his mind that when 
his fair deceiver appeared he would let her see by his 
significant applause that he recognised her, but bore no 
malice for the trick she had played on him. After all, he 
had kissed her — he had no right to complain. If she 
should recognise him, and this recognition led to a with- 
drawal of her prohibition, and their better acquaintance, he 
would be a fool to cavil at her pleasant artifice. Her voca- 
tion was certainly a more independent and original one 
than that he had supposed ; for its social equality and 
inequality he cared nothing. He found himself longing 
for the glance of her calm blue eyes, for the pleasant smile 
that broke the seriousness of her sweetly restrained lips. 
'I here was no doubt that he should know her even as the 
heroine of the “C/ar iind dcr Zimmerman” on the bill 
before him. He was becoming impatient. And the per- 
formance evidently was wailing. A stir in the outer gallery, 
the clatter of sabres, the filing of uniforms Into the Koyal 
box, and a triumphant burst from the orchestra showed the 
cause. As a few ladies and gentlemen in full evening dress 
emerged from the background of uniforms and took their 
places in the front of the box Hoffman looked with some 
interest for the romantic Princess. Suddenly he saw a 
face and shoulders in a glitter of diamonds that startled 
him, and then a glance that transfixed him. 

He leaned over to his neighbour. “ Who is the young 
lady in the box?” 

“'Phe Princess Alexandrine.” 

“1 mean the young lady in blue with blonde hair and 
blue eyes.” 

“ It is the Princess Alexandrine Elsbcth Marie Stephanie, 
the daughter of the Grand Duke — there is none other 
there.” 

■‘Thank you.” 
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He sat silently looking at the rising curtain and the 
stage. Then he rose quietly, gathered his hat and coat 
and left the box. When he reached the gallery he turned 
insiinctively and looked back at the Royal box. Her 
eyes had followed him, and as he remained a moment 
motionless in the doorway, her lips parted in a grateful 
smile, and she waved her fan with a faint but unmistakable 
gesture of farewell. 

The next morning he left Alstadt. There was some 
little delay at the Zoll on the frontier, and when Hoffman 
received back his trunk it was accompanied by a little 
sealed packet which was handed to him by the Custom- 
house Inspector. Hoffman did not open it until he was 
alone. 

4 . . • • • 

There hangs upon the wall of his modest apartment in 
New York a narrow, irregular photograph ingeniously 
framed, of himself standing side by side with a young 
German girl, who, in the estimation of his compatriots, 
is by no means stylish and only passably good-looking. 
When he is joked by his friends about the post of honour 
given to this production, and questioned as to the lady, 
he remains silent. The Princess Alexandrine Elsbeth Marie 
Stephanie von Westphalen-Alstadt, among her other Royal 
qualities, knew whom to trust. 
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In a previous chronicle which dealt with the exploits of 
“ Chu Chu,” a Californian mustang,* I gave some space 
to the accomplishments of Enriquez Saltillo, who assisted 
me in training her, and who was also brother to Consuclo 
Saltillo, the young lady to whom I had freely given both 
the mustang and my youthful affections. I consider it a 
proof of the superiority of masculine friendship that neither 
the subsequent desertion of the mustang nor the young lady 
ever made the slightest difference to Enriquez or me in our 
exalted amity. To a wondering doubt as to what I ever 
could possibly have seen in his sister to admire he joined 
a tolerant scepticism of the whole sex. This he was wont 
to express in that marvellous combination of Spanish ])rc- 
cision and Californian slang for which he was justly famous. 
" As to thees women and their little game,” he would say, 
“ believe me, my friend, your old Oncle ’Enry is not in it. 
No ; he will ever take a back seat when lofe is around. 
For w hy ? Regard me here ! If she is a horse, you shall 
say, ‘She will buck-jump,’ ‘She will css-shy,’ ‘She will not 
arrive,* or ‘ She will arrive loo quick.’ But if it is thees 
women, where are you ? For when you shall say, ‘ She will 
ess-shy,’ look you, she will walk straight ,* or she will remain 
tranquil when you think she buck-jump; or else she will 
arrive and, look you, you will not. You shall get left. It 

* See “ The DcU-Kingcr of Angel's,” &c 
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is ever so. My father and the brother of my father havo 
both make court to my mother when she was but a sehorita. 
My father think she have lofe his brother more. So he say 
to her; ‘Itisenofe! Tranquillise yourself. I will go. I 
will efface myself Adios ! Shake hands! Ta-ta ! So 
long! See you again in the fall.’ And what make my 
mother ? Regard me ! She marry my father — on the 
instant ! Of thees women, believe me, Pancho, you shall 
know nothing. Not even if they shall make you the son 
of your father or his nephew.” 

I have recalled this characteristic speech to show the 
general tendency of Enriquez’ convictions at the opening 
of this little story. It is only fair to say, however, that his 
usual attitude toward the sex he so cheerfully maligned 
c.xhibited little apprehension or caution in dealing with 
them. Among the frivolous and light-minded intermixture 
of his race he moved with great freedom and popularity. 
He danced well; when we went to fandangos together his 
agility and the audacity of his figures always procured him 
the prettiest partners, his professed sentiments, I presume, 
shielding him from subsequent jealousies, heart-burnings, 
or envy. I have a vivid recollection of him in the mysteries 
of the semhicuaeua, a somewhat corybanlic dance which left 
much to the invention of the performers, and very little to 
the imagination of the spectator. In one of the figures a 
gaudy handkerchief, waved more or less gracefully by dancer 
and danseuse before the dazzled eyes of each other, acted 
as love’s signal, and was used to express alternate admira- 
tion and indifference, shyness and audacity, fear and trans- 
port, coyness and coquetry, as the dance proceeded. I need 
not say that Enriquez’ pantomimic illustration of these 
emotions was peculiarly extravagant; but it was always 
performed and accepted with a gravity that was an essential 
feature of the dance. At such times sighs would escape 
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him which were supposed to portray the incipient stages 
of passion ; snorts of jealousy burst from him at the sug- 
gestion of a rival ; he was overtaken by a sort of St. Vitus’s 
dance that expressed his timidity in making the first ad- 
vances of affection; the scorn of his lady-love struck him 
with something like a dumb ague; and a single gesture of 
invitation from her produced marked delirium. All this 
was very like Enriquez ; but on the particular occasion to 
which I refer, I think no one was prepared to see him 
begin the figure with the waving of Joi4r handkerchiefs ! 
^ et this he did, pirouetting, capering, brandishing his 
silken signals like a ballerina’s scarf in the languishment 
or fire of passion, until, in a final figure, where the con- 
(|uered and submitting fair one usually sinks into the arms 
of her partner, need it be said that the ingenious Enriijuez 
was found in the centre of the floor supporting four of the 
dancers! Yet he was by no means unduly excited either 
by the plaudits of the crowd or by his evident success with 
the fair. “Ah, believe me, it is nothing,” he said quietlv, 
rolling a fresh cigarette as he leaned against the doorway. 
“Possibly I shall have to ofler the chocolate or the wine 
to ihees girls, or make to them a promenade in the moon- 
light on the verandah. It is ever so. Unless, my friend,” 
he said, suddenly turning toward me in an excess of chival- 
rous self-abnegation, “unless you shall yourself take my 
place. Behold, I gif them to you ! I vamos ! 1 vanish ! 

I make track! I skedaddle!” 1 think he would have 
carried his extravagance to the point of summoning his 
four gipsy witches of partners, and committing them to 
my care, if the crowd had not at that moment jiartcd 
before the remaining dancers, and left one of the onlookers, 
a tall, slender girl, calmly surveying them through gold- 
rimmed cye-glasscs in complete critical absorption. I 
stared in amazement and consternation ; for I recognised 
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in the fair stranger Miss Urania Mannersley, the Congre- 
gational minister’s niece ! 

Everybody knew Rainie Mannersley throughout the 
length and breadth of the Encinal. She was at once the 
envy and the goad of the daughters of those South-western 
and Eastern immigrants who had settled in the valley. She 
was correct, she was critical, she was faultless and observant. 
She was proper, yet independent : she was highly educated ; 
she was suspected of knowing Latin and Greek; she even 
s[)elled correctly ! She could wither the plainest field 
nosegay in the hands of other girls by giving the flowers 
their botanical names. She never said, “Ain’t you? "but 
“Aren’t you?” She looked upon “Did I which?" as an 
incomplete and imperfect form of “What did I do?" She 
quoted from Browning and Tennyson, and was believed to 
have read them. She was from Boston. What could she 
possibly be doing at a free-and-easy fandango? 

Even if these facts were not already familiar to every one 
there, her outward appearance would have attracted atten- 
tion. Contrasted with the gorgeous red, black, and yellow 
skirts of the dancers, her plain, tightly fitting gown and hat, 
all of one delicate grey, were sufficiently notable in them- 
selves, even had they not seemed, like the girl herself, a 
kind of quiet protest to the glaring flounces before her. 
Her small, straight waist and flat back brought into greater 
relief ihecorseiless, waistless, swaying figures of the Mexican 
girls, and her long, slim, well-booted feet, peeping from the 
stiff, white edges of her short skirt, made their broad, low- 
quartered slippers, held on by the big toe, appear more 
preposterous than ever. Suddenly she seemed to realise 
that she was standing there alone, but without fear or 
embarrassment. She drew back a little, glancing carelessly 
behind her as if missing some previous companion, and 
then her eyes fell upon mine. She smiled an easy recogni- 
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tion, then, a moment later, her glance rested more curiously 
upon Enriquez, who was still by my side. I disengaged 
myself and instantly joined her, particularly as I noticed 
that a few of the other bystanders were beginning to stare 
at her with little reserve. 

“Isn’t it the most extraordinary thing you ever saw ?” she 
said quietly. Then, presently noticing the look of em- 
barrassment on my face, she went on, more by way of 
conversation than of explanation : “ I just left uncle making 
a call on a parishioner next door, and was going home with 
Jocasta (a peon servant of her uncle’s), when I heard the 
music, and dropped in. I don’t know what has become of 
her,” she added, glancing round the room again; “she 
seemed perfectly wild when she saw that creature over there 
bounding about with his handkerchiefs. You were speak- 
ing to him just now. Do tell me — is he real?” 

“ I should think there was little doubt of that,” I said, 
with a vague laugh. 

“You know what I mean,” she said simply. “Is he 
quite sane? Does he do that because he likes it, or is he 
paid for it ? ” 

'rhis was too much. I pointed out somewhat hurriedly 
that he was a scion of one of the oldest Castilian families, 
that the performance was a national gipsy dance which he 
had joined in as a patriot and a patron, and that he was my 
dearest friend. At the same lime I was conscious that I 
wished she hadn’t seen his last performance. 

“ You don’t mean to say that all that he did was in the 
dance?” she said. “I don’t believe it. It was only like 
him.” As I hesitated over this palpable truth, she went on; 
“I do wish he’d do it again. Don’t you think you could 
make him?” , 

“Perhaps he might if you asked him,” 1 said a little 
maliciously. 
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‘‘ Of course I shouldn’t do that,” she returned quietly. 
‘•All the same, I do believe he is really going to do it — or 
something else. Do look ! ” 

I looked, and to my horror saw that Enriquez, possibly 
incited by the delicate gold eye-glasses of Miss Mannersley, 
had divested himself of his coat, and was winding the four 
iiandkerchiefs, tied together, picturesquely around his waist, 
])reparatory to some new performance. I tried furtively to 
give him a warning look, but in vain. 

“Isn’t he really too absurd for anything?” said Miss 
Mannersley, yet with a certain comfortable anticipation in 
her voice. “You know, I never saw anything like this 
before. I wouldn’t have believed such a creature could 
have existed.” 

Even had I succeeded in warning him, I doubt if it would 
have been of any avail. For, seizing a guitar from one of 
the musicians, he struck a few chords, and suddenly began 
to zigzag into the centre of the floor, swaying his body 
languishingly from side to side in time with the music and 
the pitch of a thin Spanish tenor. It was a gipsy love-song. 
Possibly Miss Mannersley’s lingual accomplishments did not 
include a knowledge of Castilian, but she could not fail 
to see that the gestures and illustrative pantomime were 
addressed to her. Passionately assuring her that she was 
the most favoured daughter of the Virgin, that her eyes were 
like votive tapers, and yet in the same breath accusing her 
of being a “ brigand ” and “ assassin ” in her attitude toward 
“ his heart,” he balanced with quivering timidity toward her, 
threw an imaginary cloak in front of her neat boots as a 
carpet for her to tread on, and with a final astonishing 
I)irouette and a languishing twang of his guitar, sank on 
one knee, and blew, with a rose, a kiss at her feet. 

If I had been seriously angry with* him before for his 
grotesque extravagance, I could have pitied him now for 
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the young girl’s absolute unconsciousness of anything but 
his utter ludicrousness. The applause of dancers and by- 
standers was instantaneous and hearty; her only contribu- 
tion to it was a slight parting of her thin red lips in a 
half-incredulous smile. In the silence that followed the 
applause, as Knriquez walked pantingly away, I heard her 
saying, half to herself, “Certainly a most extraordinary 
creature!” In my indignation I could not help turning 
suddenly upon her and looking straight into her eyes. 
'I'liey were brown, with that peculiar velvet opacity common 
to the pupils of near-sighted persons, and seemed to defy 
internal scrutiny. She only repeated carelessly, “ Isn’t 
he?” and added: “Please see if you can find Jocasta, I 
suppose we ought to be going now ; and 1 dare say he 
won’t be doing it again. Ah I there she is. Good gracious, 
child ! what have you got there ? ” 

It was Enriquez’ rose, which Jocasta had picked up, and 
was timidly holding out toward her mistress. 

“Heavens! I don’t want it. Keep it yourself.” 

I walked with them to the door, as I did not fancy a 
certain glitter in the black eyes of the Sehoritas Manuela 
and Pepita, who were watching her curiously. But 1 think 
she was as oblivious of this as she was of Enrique/’ parti- 
cular attentions. As we reached the street I felt that 1 
ought to say something more. 

“You know,” I began casually, “that although those 
poor people meet here in this public way, their gathering 
is really quite a homely pastoral and a national custom ; and 
these girls are all honest, hard-working peons or servants 
enjoying themselves in quite the old idyllic fashion.” 

“Certainly,” said the young girl, half abstractedly. “Of 
course it's a Moorish dance, originally brought over, I 
suppose, by those old Andalusian immigrants two hundred 
years ago. It’s quite Arabic in its suggestions. I have 
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got something like it in an old cancioturo I picked up at a 
book-stall in Boston. But,” she added, with a gasp of 
reminiscent satisfaction, “that’s not like him! Oh no! 
he is decidedly original. Heavens ! yes.” 

I turned away in some discomfiture to join Enriquez, 
who was calmly awaiting me, with a cigarette in his mouth, 
outside the salx Yet he looked so unconscious of any 
previous absurdity that I hesitated in what I thought was 
a necessary warning. He, however, quickly precipitated it. 
Glancing after the retreating figures of the two women, he 
said, “Thees mees from Boston is return to her house. 
You do not accompany her? I shall. Behold me — I am 
there.” But I linked my arm firmly in his. Then I 
pointed out, first, that she was already accompanied by a 
servant ; secondly, that if I, who knew her, had hesitated 
to ofler myself as an escort, it was hardly proper for him, a 
perfect stranger, to take that liberty; that Miss Mannersley 
was very punctilious of etiquette, which he, as a Castilian 
gentleman, ought to appreciate. 

“ But will she not regard lofe — the admiration excessif ? ” 
he said, twirling his thin little moustache meditatively. 

“No, she will not,” I returned sharply; “and you 
ought to understand that she is on a different level from 
your Manuelas and Carmens.” 

“ Pardon, my friend,” he said gravely ; “ thees women 
are ever the same. There is a proverb in my language. 
Listen : ‘ Whether the sharp blade of the Toledo pierce 
the satin or the goat-skin, it shall find behind it ever the 
same heart to wound.’ I am that Toledo blade — or 
possibly it is you, my friend. Wherefore, let us together 
pursue this girl of Boston on the instant” 

But I kept my grasp on Enriquez’ arm, and succeeded 
in restraining his mercurial impulses for the moment He 
halted, and puffed vigorously at his cigarette ; but the next 
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instant he started forward again. “Let us, however, follow 
with discretion in the rear : we shall pass her house ; we 
shall gaze at it ; it shall touch her heart.” 

Ridiculous as was this following of the young girl we had 
only just parted from, I nevertheless knew that Enriquez 
was quite capable of attempting it alone, and I thought it 
better to humour hint by consenting to walk with him in 
that direction ; but I fell it necessary to say — 

“I ought to warn you that Miss Mannersley already 
looks upon your performances at the sala as something 
oulre and peculiar, and if I were you I shouldn’t do any- 
thing to deepen that impression.” 

“ You are saying she ces shock ?” said Enriquez gravely. 

I felt 1 could not conscientiously say that she tvjs 
shocked, and he saw my hesitation. “Then she have 
jealousy of the Sehoritas,” he suggested, with insufferable 
complacency. “You observe! I have already said. It is 
ever so.” 

I could stand it no longer. “ Look here, Harry,” I said, 
“ if you must know it, she looks upon you as an acrobat — 
a paid performer.” 

“Ah!” — his black eyes sparkled — “the torero^ the man 
who fight the bull, he is also an acrobat.” 

“ Yes ; but she thinks you a clown !— a gradoso de teatroy 
— there ! ” 

“Then I have make her laugh?” he said coolly. 

I don’t think he had; but I shrugged my shoulders. 

"Bueno/** he said cheerfully. “Lofe, he begin with a 
laugh, he make feen'ish with a sigh.’’ 

I turned to look at him in the moonlight. His face 
presented its habitual Spanish gravity — a gravity that was 
almost ironical. His small black eyes had their charac- 
teristic irresponsible audacity — the irresponsibility of the 
vivacious young animal. It could not be possible that 
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he was really touched with the placid frigidities of Miss 
Mannersley. I remembered his equally elastic gallantries 
with Miss Pinky Smith, a blonde Western belle, from 
which both had harmlessly rebounded. As we walked on 
slowly I continued more persuasively: “Of course this is 
only your nonsense; but don’t you see, Miss Mannersley 
thinks it all in earnest and really your nature ? ” I hesitated, 
for it suddenly struck me that it ivas really his nature. 
“And — hang it all! — you don't want her to believe you a 
common buffoon, or some intoxicated viuchacho." 

“Intoxicated?” repeated Enriquez, with exasperating 
languishment. “Yes; that is the word that shall express 
itself. My friend, you have made a shot in the centre— 
jou have ring the bell every time ! It is intoxication— but 
not of aguardiente. Look ! I have long time an ancestor 
of whom is a pretty stor)’. One day in church he have 
seen a young girl— a mere peasant girl— pass to the con- 
fessional. He look her in her eye, he stagger,” here 

Enriquez wobbled pantomimically into the road, “he 

fall ! ”— he would have suited the action to the word if I 
had not firmly held him up. “They have take him home, 
where he have remain without his clothes, and have dance 
and sing. But it was the drunkenness of lofe. And, look 
you, thees village girl was a nothing, not even pretty. The 
name of my ancestor was ” 

“ Don Quixote de la Mancha,” I suggested maliciously. 
“ I suspected as much. Come along. That will do.” 

My ancestor’s name,” continued Enriquez gravely, 
“was Antonio Hermenegildo de Salvatierra, which is not 
the same. Thees Don Quixote of whom you speak exist 
not at all.” 

“ Never mind. Only, for Heaven’s sake, as we are near- 
ing the house, don’t make a fool of yourself again.” 

It was a wonderful moonlight night. The deep redwood 
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porch of ihe Manneisley parsonage, under the shadow of a 
great oak, the largest in the Encinal,— was diapered in 
black and silver. As the women stepped upon the porch 
their shadows were silhouetted against the door. Miss 
Manncrsley paused for an instant, and turned to give a last 
look at the beauty of the night as Jocasta entered. Her 
glance fell upon us as we passed. She nodded carelessly 
and unafTecledly to me, but as she recognised Enriquez 
she looked a little longer at him with her previous cold 
and invincible curiosity. Jo my horror Enriquez began 
instantly to aflect a slight trcmulousness of gait and .a 
dilTiculty of breathing; but I gripped his arm savagely, and 

managed to get him past the house as the door closed 
ftnaily on the young lady. 

“You do not comprehend, friend I’ancho,” he said 
gravely, *' but those eyes in their glass arc as the espejo 
ustorio, the burning mirror. They burn, they consume me 
here like paper. I.ct us affix to ourselves thccs tree. She 
will, without doubt, appear at her window. Wc shall salute 
her for good-night.” 

“Wc will do nothing of the kind,” I said sharply. 
I-inding that I was determined, he permitted me to lead 
him away. I was delighted to notice, however, that he 
had indicated the window which I knew was the minister’s 
study, and that as the bedrooms were in the rear of the 
house, this later incident was probably not overseen by 
the young lady or the servant. But I did not part from 
Enriquez until I saw him safely back to the sala, where I 
left him sipping chocolate, his arm alternately around the 
waists of his two previous partners in a delightful Arcadian 
and childlike simplicity, and an apparent utter forgetfulness 
of Miss Mannersley. 

The fandangos were usually held on Saturday night, and 
the next day, being Sunday, I missed Enriquez : but as he 
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was a devout Catholic I remembered that he was at mass 
in the morning, and possibly at the bull-fight at San 
Antonio in the afternoon. But 1 was somewhat surprised 
on the Monday morning following, as I was crossing the 
plaza, to have my arm taken by the Rev. Mr. Mannersley 
in the nearest approach to familiarity that was consistent 
with the reserve of this eminent divine. I looked at him 
inquiringly. .Although scrupulously correct in attire, his 
features always had a singular resemblance to tlie national 
caricature known as “Uncle Sam,” but with the humorous 
expression left out. Softly stroking his goatee with three 
fingers, he began condescendingly: “You are, I think, 
more or less familiar with the characteristics and customs 
of the Spanish as exhibited by the settlers here.” A thrill 
of apprehension went through me. Had he heard of 
Enriquez’s proceedings? Had Miss Mannersley cruelly 
betrayed him to her uncle? “I have not given that 
attention myself to their language and social peculiarities,” 
he continued, with a large wave of the hand, “ being much 
occupied with a study of their religious beliefs and super- 
stitions” (it struck me that this was apt to be a common 
fault of people of the Mannersley type); “but I have 
refrained from a personal discussion of them ; on the 
contrary, I have held somewhat broad views on the subject 
of their remarkable missionary work, and have suggested 
a scheme of co-operation with them, quite independent of 
doctrinal teaching, to my brethren of other Protestant 
Christian sects. These views I first incorporated in a 
sermon last Sunday week, which I am told has created 
considerable attention.” He stopped and coughed slightly, 
“ 1 have not yet heard from any of the Roman clergy, but 
I am led to believe that my remarks were not ungrateful 
to Catholics generally.” 

1 was relieved, although still in some wonder why he 
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should address me on ihis topic. I had a vague remem- 
brance of having heard that he had said something on 
Sunday which had offended some Puritans of his flock, but 
nothing more. He continued : “ I have just said that I 
was unacquainted with the characteristics of the Spanish- 
American race. I presume, however, they have the im- 
pulsiveness of their Latin origin. They gesticulate— eh ? 
They express their gratitude, their joy, their affection, their 
emotions generally, by spasmodic movements? They 
naturally dance — sing — eh?” A horrible suspicion crossed 
my mind; I could only stare lielplessly at him. “ I see,” 
he said graciously; “perhaps it is a somewhat general 
question. I will explain myself. A rather singular occur- 
rence happened to me the other night. I had returned 
from visiting a parishioner, and was alone in my study, 
reviewing my sermon for the next day. It must have been 
quite late before I concluded, for I distinctly remember my 
niece had returned with her servant fully an hour before. 
Presently I heard the sounds of a musical instrument in 
the road, with the accents of some one singitig or rehearsing 
some metrical composition in words that, although couched 
in a language foreign to me, in expression and modulation 
gave me the impression of being distinctly adulatory. For 
some little lime, in the greater preoccupation of my task, I 
paid little attention to the performance; but its persistency 
at length drew me in no mere idle curiosity to the window. 
From there, standing in my dressing-gown, and believing 
myself unpcrceived, I noticed under the large oak in the 
roadside the figure of a young man, who, by the imperfect 
light, appeared to be of Spanish extraction. But I evi- 
dently miscalculated my own invisibility; for he moved 
rapidly forward as I came to the window, and in a series 
of the most extraordinary pantomimic gestures saluted me. 
Beyond my experience of a few Greek plays in earlier days, 
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I confess I am not an adept in the understanding of ges- 
ticulation ; but it struck me that the various phases of grati- 
tude, fervour, reverence, and exaltation were successively 
portrayed. He placed his hand upon his head, his heart, 
and even clasped them together in this manner.” To 
my consternation the reverend gentleman here niiitated 
Enriquez’ most extravagant pantomime. “ I am willing to 
confess,” he continued, “that I was singularly moved by 
them, as well as by the highly creditable and Christian 
interest that evidently produced them. At last I opened 
the window. Leaning out, I told him that I regretted that 
the lateness of the hour prevented any further response 
from me than a grateful though hurried acknowledgment of 
his praiseworthy emotion, but that I should be glad to sec 
him for a few moments in the vestry before service the next 
day, or at early candle-light, before the meeting of the Bible- 
class. I told him that as my sole purpose had been the 
creation of an evangelical brotherhood and the exclusion 
of merely doctrinal views, nothing could^.be more gratifying 
to me than his spontaneous and unsolicited testimony to 
my motives. He appeared for an instant to be deeply 
affected, and, indeed, quite overcome with emotion, and 
then gracefully retired, with some agility and a slight salta- 
tory movement.” 

He paused. A sudden and overwhelming idea took pos- 
session of me, and I looked impulsively into his face. Was 
it possible that for once Enriquez’ ironical extravagance had 
been understood, met, and vanquished by a master hand? 
But the Rev. Mr. Mannersley’s self-satisfied face betrayed 
no ambiguity or lurking humour. He was evidently in 
earnest : he had complacently accepted for himself the 
abandoned Enriquez’ serenade to his niece, I felt an 
hysterical desire to laugh, but it was checked by my com- 
panion’s next words. 
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“I informed my niece of the occurrence in the morning 
at breakfast. She had not heard anything of the strange 
performance, but she agreed with me as to its undoubted 
origin in a grateful recognition of my liberal efforts toward 
his co-religionists. It was she, in fact, who suggested that 
your knowledge of these people might corroborate my 
impressions.” 

I was dumbfounded. Had Miss Mannersley, who must 
have recognised Enriquez’ hand in this, concealed the fact 
in a desire to shield him? Hut this was so inconsistent 
with her utter indifference to him, except as a grotesque 
study, that she would have been more likely to tell her 
uncle all about his previous performance. Nor could it be 
that she wislied to conceal her visit to the fandango. She 
was far loo independent for that, and it was even possible 
that the reverend gentleman, in his desire to know more of 
Enriquez’ compatriots, would not have objected. In my 
confusion I meekly added my conviction to hers, congratu- 
lated him upon his evident success, and slipped away. Hut 
I was burning with a desire to see Enriquez and know all. 
He was imaginative, but not untruthful. Unfortunately, I 
learned that he was just then following one of his erratic 
impulses, and had gone to a rodeo at his cousin’s, in the 
foothills, where he was alternately exercising his horseman- 
ship in catching and breaking wild cattle, and delighting 
his relatives with his incomparable grasp of the American 
language and customs, and of the airs of a young man of 
fashion. 'I hen my thoughts recurred to Miss Mannersley. 
Had she really been oblivious that night to Enriquez’ 
serenade? I resolved to find out, if I could, without 
betraying Enriquez. Indeed, it was possible, after all, that 
it might not have been he. 

Chance favoured me. The next evening I was at a party 
where Miss Mannersley, by reason of her position and 
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quality, was a distinguished — I had almost written a popular 

guest. But, as I have formerly stated, although the 

youthful fair of the Encinal were flattered by her casual 
attentions, and secretly admired her superior style and 
aristocratic calm, they were more or less uneasy under the 
dominance of her intelligence and education, and were 
afraid to attempt either confidence or familiarity. They 
were also singularly jealous of her, for although the average 
young man was equally afraid of her cleverness and candour, 
he was not above paying a tremulous and timid court to her 
for its effect upon her humbler sisters. This evening she 
was surrounded by her usual satellites, including, of course, 
the local notables and special guests of distinction. She 
had been discussing, I think, the existence of glaciers on 
Mount Shasta with a spectacled geologist, and had par- 
ticipated with charming frankness in a conversation on 
anatomy with the local doctor and a learned professor, when 
she was asked to take a seat at the piano. She played with 
remarkable skill and wonderful precision, but coldly and 
brilliantly. As she sat there in her subdued but perfectly 
fitting evening dress, her regular profile and short but 
slender neck firmly set upon her high shoulders, exhaling 
an atmosphere of refined Puritanism and provocative in- 
telligence, the utter incongruity of Enriquez’ extravagant 
attentions if ironical, and their equal hopelessness if not, 
seemed to me plainer than ever. What had this well-poised, 
coldly observant spinster to do with that quaintly ironic 
rufRer, that romantic cynic, that rowdy Don Quixote, that 
impossible Enriquez? Presently she ceased playing. Her 
slim, narrow slipper, revealing her thin ankle, remained 
upon the pedal ; her delicate fingers were resting idly on 
the keys ; her head was slightly thrown back, and her 
narrow eyebrows prettily knit toward the ceiling in an effort 
of memory. 
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“Something of Chopin’s,” suggested the geologist 
ardently. 

“That exquisite sonata !” pleaded the doctor. 

“Suthin’ of Rubinstein. Heard him once,” said a gentle- 
man of Siskiyou. “ He just made that pianner get up and 
howl. Play Rube.” 

She shook her head with parted lips and a slight touch of 
girlish coquetry in her manner. Then her fingers suddenly 
dropped upon the keys with a glassy tinkle; there were a 
few quick pizzicato chords, down went the low pedal with a 
monotonous strumming, and she presently began to hum to 
herself. I starlet!, — as well I might, — for I recognised one 
of Enriquez’ favourite and most extravagant guitar solos. 
It was audacious; it was barbaric; it was, I fear, vulgar. 
As 1 remembered it, — as he sang it, — it recounted the 
adventures of one Don Francisco, a provincial gallant and 
roisterer of the most objectionable type. It had one 
hundred and four verses, which Enriquez never spared me. 
1 shuddered as in a pleasant quiet voice the correct Miss 
Mannersley warbled in musical praise of the pdlejo^ or 
wine skin, and a eulogy of the dice-box came caressingly 
from her thin red lips. But the company was far diflerenlly 
affected : the strange, wild air and wilder accompaniment 
were evidently catching; people moved towards the piano; 
somebody whistled the air from a distant corner; even the 
faces of the geologist and doctor brightened. 

“ A tarantella, I presume ? ” blandly suggested the doctor. 

Miss Mannersley stopped, and rose carelessly from the 
piano. “ It is a Moorish gipsy song of the fifteenth 
century,” she said dryly. 

“It seemed sorter familiar, too," hesitated one of the 
young men timidly, “like as if — don’t you know? — you 
had without knowing it, don't you know?” — he blushed 
slightly — “sorter picked it up somewhere.” 
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“I ‘picked it up/ as you call it, in the collection of 
mediaeval manuscripts of the Harvard Library, and copied 
it," returned Miss Mannersley coldly, as she turned away. 

But I was not inclined to let her olf so easily. I pre- 
sently made my way to her side. “Your uncle was com- 
plimentary enough to consult me as to the meaning of the 
appearance of a certain exuberant Spanish visitor at his 
liouse the other night.” I looked into her brown eyes, but 
my own slipped off her velvety pupils without retaining 
anything. Then she reinforced her gaze with a pince-nez, 
and said carelessly — 

‘ Oh, it’s you! How are you? Well, could you give 
him any information?” 

“Only generally,” I returned, still looking into her 
eyes. “These people are impulsive. The Spanish blood 
is a mixture of gold and quicksilver.” 

She smiled slightly. “That reminds me of your volatile 
friend. He was mercurial enough, certainly. Is he still 
dancing ? ” 

“And singing sometimes," I responded pointedly. But 
she only added casually, “ A singular creature," without 
exhibiting the least consciousness, and drifted away, leaving 
me none the wiser. I felt that Enriquez alone could 
enlighten me. I must see him. 

I did, but not in the way 1 expected. There was a 
bull-fight at San Antonio the next Saturday afternoon, the 
usual Sunday performance being changed in deference to 
the Sabbatical habits of the Americans. An additional 
attraction was oflered in the shape of a bull and bear fight, 
also a concession to American taste, which had voted the 
bull fight “slow," and had averred that the bull “did not 
get a fair show." I am glad that I am able to spare the 
reader the usual realistic horrors, for in the Californian 
performances there was very little of the brutality that dis- 
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tinguished this function in the mother-country. The horses 
were not miserable, worn-out hacks, but young and alert 
mustangs ; and the display of horsemanship by the picadors 
was not only wonderful, but secured an almost absolute 
safety to horse and rider. I never saw a horse gored ; 
although unskilful riders were sometimes thrown in wheel- 
ing quickly to avoid the bull’s charge, they generally 
regained their animals without injury. 

The Plaza de Toros was reached through the decayed 
and tile-stre\\n outskirts of an old Spanish village. It was 
a rudely built, oval amphitheatre, with crumbling, white- 
washed adobe walls, and roofed only over portions of the 
gallery reserved for the provincial “notables,” but now 
occupied by a few shopkeepers and their wives, with a 
sprinkling of American travellers and ranchmen. The 
impalpable adobe-dust of the arena was being whirled into 
the air by the strong onset of the afternoon trade-winds, 
w'ltich happily, however, helped also to dissipate a reek of 
garlic, and the acrid fumes of cheap tobacco rolled in corn- 
husk cigarettes. 1 was leaning over the second barrier, 
waiting for the meagre and circus-like procession to enter 
with the keys of the bull-pen, when my attention was 
attracted to a movement in the reserved gallery. A lady 
and gentleman of a quality that was evidently unfamilar 
to the rest of the audience were picking their way along 
the rickety benches to a front seat. I recognised the 
geologist with some surprise, and the lady he was leading 
with still greater astonishment. For it was Miss Mannersley, 
in her precise, well-fitting walking costume — a monotone of 
sober colour among the party-coloured audience. 

However, I was perhaps less surprised than the audience, 
for I was not only becoming as accustomed to the young girl’s 
vagaries as I had been to Enriquez’ extravagance; but I was 
also satisfied that her uncle might have given her permission 
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to come, as a recognition of the Sunday concession of the 
management, as well as to conciliate his supposed Catholic 
friends. I watched her sitting there until the first bull had 
entered, and, after a rather brief play W’ith the picadors and 
banderilleros, was despatched. At the moment when the 
matador approached the bull with his lethal weapon I was 
not sorry for an excuse to glance at Miss Mannersley. Her 
hands were in her lap, her head slightly bent forward over 
her knees. I fancied that she, too, had dropped her eyes 
before the brutal situation ; to my horror I saw that she 
had a drawing-book in her hand, and was actually sketching 
it. I turned my eyes in preference to the dying bull. 

The second animal led out for this ingenious slaughter 
was, liowever, more sullen, uncertain, and discomposing to 
his butchers. He accepted the irony of a trial with gloomy, 
suspicious eyes, and he declined the challenge of whirling 
and insulting picadors. He bristled with banderillas like a 
hedgehog, but remained with his haunches backed against 
the barrier, at times almost hidden in the fine dust raised 
by the monotonous stroke of his sullenly pawing hoof — his 
one dull, heavy protest. A vague uneasiness had infected 
his adversaries ; the picadors held aloof, the banderilleros 
skirmished at a safe distance. I'he audience resented only 
the indecision of the bull. Galling epithets were flung at 
him, followed by cries of “Espada!” and, curving his 
elbow under his short cloak, the matador, with his flashing 
blade in hand, advanced and — stopped. The bull remained 
motionless. 

For at that moment a heavier gust of wind than usual 
swept down upon the arena, lifted a suflbeating cloud of 
dust, and whirled it around the tiers of benches and 
balcony, and for a moment seemed to stop the performance. 
I heard an exclamation from the geologist, who had risen 
to his feet I fancied I heard even a faint cry from Miss 
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Mannersley; but the next moment as the dust was slowly 
settling, we saw a sheet of paper in the air, tiiat liad been 
caught up in this brief cyclone, dropping, dipping from 
side to side on uncertain wings, until it slowly descended 
in the very middle of the arena. It was a leaf fron Miss 
Mannersley’s sketch-book, the one on which she had been 
sketching. 

In the pause that followed it seemed to be the one object 
that at last excited the bull’s growing but lardy ire. Me 
glanced at it with murky, distended eyes; he snoiled at it 
with vague yet troubled fury. Whether he detected his 
own presentment in Miss Mannersley’s sketch, or wltcther 
he recognised it as an unknown and unfamiliar treachery 
in his surroundings, I could not conjecture: for the next 
moment the matador, taking advantage of the bull’s con- 
centration, with a complacent leer at the audience, advanced 
toward the paper. But at that instant a young m.in cleared 
the barrier into the arena will) a single bound, shoved the 
matador to one side, caught up the paper, turned toward 
the balcony and Miss Mannersley, with a gesture of apology, 
dropped gaily before the bull, knelt down before him with 
an exaggerated humility, and held up the drawing as if for 
his inspection. A roar of applause broke from the audience, 
a cry of warning and exasperation from the attendants, as 
the goaded bull suddenly charged the stranger. But he 
sprang to one side with great dexterity, made a courteous 
gesture to the matador as if passing the bull over to him, 
and, still holding the paper in his hand, releaped the 
barrier, and rejoined the audience in safely. 1 did not 
wait to see the deadly, dominant thrust with which the 
matador received the charging bull; my eyes were following 
the figure now bounding up the steps to the balcony, where 
with an exaggerated salutation he laid the drawing in Miss 
Mannersley’s lap and vanished. There was no mistaking 
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that thin, lithe form, the narrow black moustache, an<t 
gravely dancing eyes. The audacity of conception, the 
extravagance of execution, the quaint irony of the sequel, 
could belong to no one but Enriquez. 

I hurried up to her as the six yoked mules dragged the 
carcass of the bull away. She was placidly putting up her 
book, the unmoved focus of a hundred eager and curious 
eyes. She smiled slightly as she saw me. “ I was just tell- 
ing Mr. Briggs what an extraordinary creature it was, and 
how you knew him. He must have had great experience to 
do that sort of thing so cleverly and safely. Does he do it 
often ? Of course, not just that. But does he pick up cigars 
and things that I see they throw to the matador? Does he 
belong to the management? Mr. Briggs thinks the whole 
thing was a feint to distract the bull,” she added, with a wicked 
glance at the geologist, who, I fancied, looked disturbed. 

“ I am afraid,” I said dryly, “ that his act was as unpre- 
meditated and genuine as it was unusual.” 

“Why afraid?” 

It was a matter-of-fact question, but I instantly saw 
my mistake. What right had I to assume that Enriquez’ 
attentions were any more genuine than her own easy in- 
difference ; and if I suspected that they were, was it fair in 
me to give my friend away to this heartless coquette? 
“ You are not very gallant,” she said, with a slight laugh, 
as I was hesitating, and turned away with her escort before 
I could frame a reply. But at least Enriquez was now 
accessible, and I should gain some information from him. 
I knew where to find him, unless he were still lounging 
about the building, intent upon more extravagance; but 
I wailed until I saw Miss Mannersley and Briggs depart 
without further interruption. 

The hacienda of Ramon Saltillo, Enriquez* cousin, was 
on the outskirts of the village. When I arrived there I 
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found Enriquez’ pinto mustang steaming in the corral, and, 
although I was momentarily delayed by the servants at the 
gateway, I was surprised to find Enriquez himself lying 
languidly on his back in a hammock in the patio. His 
arms were hanging down listlessly on each side as if in the 
greatest prostration, yet I could not resist the impression 
that the rascal had only just got into the hammock when 
he heard of my arrival. 

"You have arrived, friend I'ancho, in time,” he said in 
accents of exaggerated weakness. " I am absolutely ex- 
haust. I am bursied, caved in, kerflummoxed. I have 
behold you, my friend, at the barrier. I speak not, I 
make no sign at the first, because I was on fire; 1 speak 
not at the feenish — for I am exhaust.” 

“ I see ; the bull made it lively for you.” 

He instantly bounded up in the hammock. "The bull ! 
Caramba ! Not a tiiousand bulls ! And thecs one, look 
you, was a craven. I snap my fingers over his horn; I 
roll my cigarette under his nose.” 

" Well, then — what was it ? " 

He instantly lay down again, pulling up the sides of 
the hammock. Presently his voice came front its depths, 
appealing in hollow tones to the sky. " He asks me — 
thecs friend of my soul, thees brother of my life, ihees 
Pancho that I lofe — what it was? He would that I should 
tell him why I am game in the legs, why I shake in the 
hand, crack in the voice, and am generally wipe out! And 
yet he, my pardner — thees Francisco — know that I have 
seen the mces from Boston ! That I have gaze into the 
eye, touch the hand, and for the instant possess the picture 
that hand have drawn I It was a sublime picture, Pancho," 
he said, sitting up again suddenly, "and have kill the bull 
before our friend Pepe’s sword have touch even the bone 
of hccs back and make finish of him.” 
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"Look here, Enriquez,” I said bluntly, "have you been 
serenading that girl?” 

He shrugged his shoulders without the least embar- 
rassment, and said: “Ah, yes. What would you? It is 
of a necessity.” 

"Well,” I retorted, "then you ought to know that her 
uncle took it all to himself — thought you some grateful 
Catholic pleased with his religious tolerance.” 

He did not even smile. Bueno," he said gravely. 
"That make something, too. In thees affair it is well to 
begin with the duenna. He is the duenna.” 

"And,” I went on relentlessly, “her escort told her just 
now that your exploit in the bull-ring was only a trick to 
divert the bull, suggested by the management.” 

" Bah ! her escort is a geologian. Naturally, she is to 
him as a stone.” 

I would have continued, but a peon interrupted us at 
this moment with a sign to Enriquez, who leaped briskly 
from the hammock, bidding me wait his return from a 
messenger in the gateway. 

Still unsatisfied of mind I waited, and sat down in the 
hammock that Enriquez had quitted. A scrap of paper 
was lying in its meshes, which at first appeared to be of 
the kind from which Enriquez rolled his cigarettes; but 
as I picked it up to throw it away, I found it was of much 
firmer and stouter material. Looking at it more closely, 
I was surprised to recognise it as a piece of the tinted 
drawing-paper torn off the " block “ that Miss Mannersley 
had used. It had been deeply creased at right angles as 
if it had been folded ; it looked as if it might have been 
the outer half of a sheet used for a note. 

It might have been a trifling circumstance, but it greatly 
excited my curiosity. I knew that he had returned the 
sketch to Miss Mannersley, for I had seen it in her hand. 
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Had she given him another? And if so, why had it been 
folded to the destruction of the drawing? Or was it part 
of a note which he had destroyed? In the first impulse of 
discovery I walked quickly wiih it toward the gateway where 
Enriquez had disappeared, intending to restore it to him. 
He was just outside talking with a young girl. I started, 
for it was Jocasta — Miss Mannersley’s maid. 

With this added discovery came that sense of uneasiness 
and indignation with which we illogically are a|Jt to resent 
the withholding of a friend’s confidence, even in matters 
concerning only himself. It was no use for me to reason 
that it was no business of mine, that he was right in keeping 
a secret that concerned another — and a lady ; but I was 
afraid I was even more meanly resentful because the dis- 
covery quite upset my theory of his conduct and of Miss 
Mannerslcy’s attitude toward him. I continued to walk on 
to the gateway, where I bade Enriquez a hurried good-bye, 
alleging the sudden remembrance of another engagement, 
but without appearing to recognise the girl, who was moving 
away, when, to my further discomfiture, the rascal slopped 
me with an appealing wink, threw his arms around my neck, 
whispered hoarsely in my ear, “Ah ! you see— you compre- 
hend— but you arc the mirror of discretion ! ” and returned 
to Jocasta. But whether this meant that he had received 
a message from Miss Mannersley, or that he was trying to 
suborn her maid to carry one, was still uncertain. He was 
capable of either. 

During the next two or three weeks I saw him frequently; 
but as I had resolved to try the effect of ignoring Miss 
Mannersley in our conversation, I gathered little further of 
their relations, and, to my surprise, after one or two charac- 
teristic extravagances of allusion, Enriquez dropped the 
subject too. Only one afternoon, as we were parting, he 
said carelessly : “ My friend, you are going to the casa of 
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Mannersley lo-night. I too have the honour of the invita-^ 
tion. But you will be my Mercury — my Leporello — you 
will take of me a message to thees Mees Boston, that I 
am crushed, desolated, prostrate, and flabbergasted — that 
I cannot arrive, for I have of that night to sit up with the 
grandaunt of my brother-in-law, wlio has a quinsy to the 
death. It is sad.” 

This was the first indication I had received of Miss 
Mannersley’s advances. I was equally surprised at Enriquez’ 
refusal. 

“ Nonsense ! ” I said bluntly. “ Nothing keeps you from 
going.” 

“ My friend,” returned Enriquez, with a sudden lapse 
into languishment that seemed to make him absolutely 
infirm ; “it is everything that shall restrain me. I am not 
strong. I shall become weak of the knee and tremble 
under the eye of Mees Boston. 1 shall precipitate myself 
to the geologian by the throat. Ask me another conundrum 
that shall be easy.” 

He seemed idiotically inflexible, and did not go. But I 
did. I found Miss Mannersley exquisitely dressed and 
looking singularly animated and pretty. The lambent glow 
of her inscrutable eye as she turned towards me might have 
been flattering but for my uneasiness in regard to Enriquez. 

I delivered his excuses as naturally as I could. She stilTened 
for an instant, and seemed an inch higher. “I am so 
sorry,” she said at last in a level voice. “I thought he 
would have been so amusing. Indeed, I had hoped we 
might try an old Moorish dance together which I have 
found and was practising.” 

“He would have been delighted, I know. It’s a great 
pity he didn’t come with me,” I said quickly; “but,” I 
could not help adding, with emphasis on her own words, 
“he is such an ‘extraordinary creature,* you know.’* 
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“I see nothing extraordinary in his devotion to an aged 
relative, ’ returned Miss Mannersley quietly, as she turned 
a»vay, “except that it justifies my respect for his character ” 

I do not know why I did not relate this to him. Possibly 
I bad given up trying to understand them ; perhaps I was 
beginning to have an idea that he could take care of him- 
self. But I was somewhat surprised a few days later when, 
after asking me to go with him to a rodeo at his uncle’s he 
added composedly, “ You will meet Mecs Boston.” 

I sUred, and but for his manner would have thought it 
part of his extravagance. For the rodeo-a yearly chase 
of wild cattle for the purpose of lassoing and branding 
them — was a rather brutal affair, and purely a man’s 
function; it was also a family affair— a property stock- 
taking of the great Spanish cattle-owners— and strangers 
particularly Americans, found it difticult to gain access to 
Its mysteries and the/-r/a that followed. 

“But how did she get an invitation?” I asked “You 
did not dare to ask—’ I began. 

“My friend,” said Enriquez, with a singular delibera- 
tion, “the great and respectable Boston herself, and her 
serene, venerable oncle, and other Boston maguifuos, have 
of a truth done me the inexpressible honour to solicit of 
my degraded, papistical oncle that she shall come— that 

she shall of her own su.nerior eye behold the barbaric 
customs of our race.” 

His tone and manner were so peculiar that I stepped 
quickly before him, laid my hands on his shoulders, and 
looked down into his face. But the actual devil which I 
now for the first time saw in his eyes went out of them 
suddenly, and he relapsed again in affected languishment 
in his chair. “ I shall be there, friend Pancho,” he said 
with a preposterous gasp. “I shall nerve my arm to lasso 
the bull, and tumble him before her at her feet. I shall 

V OL». 
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throw the “ buck -jump” mustang at the same sacred spot. 
I shall pluck for her the buried chicken at full speed from 
the ground, and present it to lier. You shall see it, friend 
Pancho. I shall be there.” 

He was as good as his word. When Don Pedro Amador, 
his uncle, installed Miss Mannersley, with Spanish courtesy, 
on a raised platform in the long valley where the rodeo 
took place, the gallant Enriquez selected a bull from the 
frightened and galloping herd, and, cleverly isolating him 
from the band, lassoed his hind legs, and threw him exactly 
before the platform where Miss Mannersley was seated. It 
was Enriquez who caught the unbroken mustang, sprang 
from his own saddle to the bare back of his captive, and 
with only the lasso for a bridle, halted him on rigid 
haunches at Miss Mannersley’s feel. It was Enriquez who, 
in the sports that followed, leaned from his saddle at full 
speed, caught up the chicken buried to its head in the 
sand without wringing its neck, and tossed jt unharmed 
and fluttering toward his mistress. As for her, she wore 
the same look of animation that I had seen in her face at 
our 'previous meeting. Although she did not bring her 
sketch-book with her, as at the bull-flght, she did not 
shrink from the branding of the cattle, which took place 
under her very eyes. 

Yet I had never seen her and Enriquez together; they 
had never, to my actual knowledge, even exchanged words. 
And now, although she was the guest of his uncle, his 
duties seemed to keep him in the field, and apart from her. 
Nor, as far as I could detect, did either apparently make 
any effort to have it otherwise. The peculiar circumstance 
seemed to attract no attention from any one else. But for 
what I alone knew — or thought I knew — of their actual 
relations, I should have thought them strangers. 

But 1 felt certain that the festa which took place in the 
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broad patio of Don Pedro's casa would bring them together. 
And later in the evening, as we were all silting on the 
verandah watching the dancing of the Mexican women, 
whose white-flounced sayas were monotonously rising and 
falling to the strains of two melancholy iiarps, Miss 
Mannersley rejoined us from the house. She seemed to 
be utterly absorbed and abstracted in the barbaric dances, 
and scarcely moved as she leaned over the railing with 
her cheek resting on her hand. Suddenly she arose with 
a little cry. 

“What is it?” asked two or three. 

“Nothing — only I have lost my fan.” She had risen, 
and was looking abstractedly on the floor. 

Half-a-dozen men jumped to their feet. '• Let me fetch 
it,” they said. 

“No, thank you. I think 1 know wlicrc it is, anti will 
go for it myself.” She was moving away. 

But Don Pedro interposed with Spanish gravity. Such 
a thing was not to be heard of in his casa. If the sehorita 
would not permit him — an old man — to go for it, it must 
be brought by Enriquez, her cavalier of the day. 

But Enriquez was not to be found. I glanced at Miss 
Mannersley's somewhat disturbed face, and begged her to 
let me fetch it. I thought I saw a flush of relief come 
into her pale cheek as she said, in a lower voice, “ On 
the Slone seat in the garden.” 

I hurried away, leaving Don Pedro still protesting. I 
knew the gardens, and the stone scat at an angle of the 
wall, not a dozen yards from the casa. Tiie moon .shone 
full upon it. There, indeed, lay the little grey-feathered 
fan. But close beside it, also, lay the crumpled, black, 
gold-embroidered riding gauntlet that Enriquez had worn 
at the rodeo. 

1 thrust it hurriedly into my pocket, and ran back. As 
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I passed through the gateway I asked a peon to send 
Enriquez to me. The man stared. Did I not know that 
Don Enriquez bad ridden away two minutes ago ? 

When I reached the verandah, I handed the fan to 
Miss Mannersley without a word. '■' Buenoi' said Don 
Pedro gravely ; “ it is as well. There shall be no bones 
broken over the getting of it, for Enriquez, I hear, has 
had to return to the Encinal this very evening.” 

Miss Mannersley retired early. I did not inform her 
of my discover)-, nor did I seek in any way to penetrate 
her secret. There was no doubt that she and Enriquez 
had been together, perhaps not for the first time ; but what 
was the result of their interview? From the young girl’s 
demeanour and Enriquez’ hurried departure, I could only 
fear the worst for him. Had he been tempted into some 
further extravagance and been angrily rebuked, or had he 
avowed a real passion concealed under his exaggerated 
mask and been deliberately rejected? I tossed uneasily 
half the night, following in my dreams my poor friend’s 
hurrying hoof-beats, and ever starling from my sleep at 
what I thought was the sound of galloping hoofs. 

I rose early, and lounged into the patio ; but others were 
there before me, and a small group of Don Pedro’s family 
were excitedly discussing something, and I fancied they 
turned away awkwardly and consciously as I approached. 
There was an air of indefinite uneasiness everywhere. A 
strange fear came over me with the chill of the early 
morning air. Had anything happened to Enriquez? I 
had always looked upon his extravagance as part of his 
playful humour. Could it be possible that under the 
sting of rejection he had made his grotesque threat of 
languishing effacement real? Surely Miss Mannersley 
would know or suspect something, if it were the case. 

I approached one of the Mexican women and asked if 
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the sefiorila had risen. The woman started, and looked 
covertly round before she replied. Did net Don Pancho 
know that Miss Mannerslcy and her maid had not slept 
in their beds that night, but had gone, none knew where? 

For an instant I felt an appalling sense of my own 
responsibility in this suddenly serious situation, and hurried 
after the retreating family group. But as I entered the 
corridor a vaquero touched me on the shoulder. He had 
evidently just dismounted, and was covered with the dust 
of the road. He handed me a note written in pencil on 
a leaf from Miss Mannerslcy’s sketch-book. It was in 
Knriquez’ hand, and his signature was followed by his 
most extravagant rubric. 

“ Friend Pancho : When you read this line you shall 
of a possibility think I am no more. That is where you 
shall slip up, my little brother ! I am much more — I ant 
two times as much, for I have marry Miss Boston. At 
the Mission Church, at five of the morning, sharp ! No 
cards shall be left ! I kiss the hand of my venerable 
uncle-in-law. You shall say to him that we fly to the 
South wilderness as the combined evangelical missionary 
to the heathen ! Miss Boston herself say this. Ta-ta I 
How arc you now? Your own Enbiqufz.’’ 
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PROLOGUE. 

There wns no mistake this time : he had struck gold at last I 
It had lain there before him a moment ago — a misshapen 
piece of brown-stained quartz, interspersed with dull yellow 
metal, yielding enough to have allowed the point of his 
pick to penetrate its honeycombed recesses, yet heavy 
enough to drop from the point of his pick as he endeavoured 
to lift it from the red earth. 

He was seeing all this plainly, although he found himself, 
lie knew not why, at some distance from the scene of his 
tliscovery, his heart foolishly beating, his breath impotently 
hurried. Yet he was walking slowly and vaguely, conscious 
of stopping and staring at the landscape, which no longer 
looked familiar to him. He was hoping for some instinct 
or force of habit to recall him to himself, yet when he saw 
a neighbour at work in an adjacent claim, he hesitated, and 
then turned his back upon him. Yet only a moment 
before he had thought of running to him, saying, "By 

Jingo 1 I’ve struck it !’’ or, "D n it, old man. I’ve got 

it ! ” But that moment had passed, and now it seemed to 
him that he could scarce raise his voice, or, if he did, the 
ejaculation would appear forced and artificial. Neither 
could he go over to him coolly and tell his good fortune ; 
and, partly from this strange shyness, and partly with a 
hope that another survey of the treasure might restore him 
to natural expression, he walked back to his tunnel. 
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Yes, it was there 1 No mere "pocket” or “deposit.” 
but a part of the actual vein he had been so long seeking. 
It was there, sure enough, lying beside the [>ick and the 
debris of the "face” of the vein that he had exposed 
sufhciently, after the firit shock of discovery, to assure him- 
self of the fact and the permanence of his fortune. It was 
there, and with it the refutation of his enemies’ sneers, the 
corroboration of his friendb’ belief, the practical demonstra- 
tion of his own theories, the reward of his patient labours. 
It was there, sure enough. Hut, somehow, he not only 
f.ailcd to recall the first joy of discovery, but was conscious 
of a vague sense of responsibility and unrest It was, no 
doubt, an enormous fortune to a man in his circumstances ; 
perhaps it meant a couple of hundred thousand dollars or 
more, judging from the value of the old Martin lead, which 
was not as rich as this, but it required to be worked 
cautiously and judiciously. It was with a tlecided sense of 
uneasiness that he again sought the open sunlight of tiro 
hillside. Mis neighbour was still visible on the adjacent 
claim ; but he had apparently stopped working, and was 
contemplatively smoking a pipe under a large pine-tree. 
1-or an instant he envied him his app.arcnt contentment. 
He had a sudden fierce and inexplicable desire to go over 
to him and exasiierate liis easy poverty by a revelation of 
his own difficult treasure. Hut even that sensation cjuickly 
[rassed, and left him staring blankly at the landscape again. 

As soon as he had made his discovery known, and settled 
its value, he would send for his wife and cliildrcn from the 
States. He would build a fine house on the opposite hill- 
side, if she would consent to it, unless she preferred, for llie 
children’s sake, to live in San Francisco. A sense of a 
loss of independence, of a change of circumstances that 
left him no longer his own master, began to perplex him in 
the midst of his brightest projects. Certain other relations 
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wiih other members of his family, which had lapsed by 
absence and his insignificance, must now be taken up 
anew. He must do something for his sister Jane, for his 
brother William, for his wife’s poor connections. It would 
be unfair to him to say that he contemplated those things 
with any other instinct than that of generosity ; yet he was 
conscious of being already perplexed and puzzled. 

Meantime, however, the neighbour had apparently 
finished his pipe, and, knocking the ashes out of it, rose 
suddenly, and ended any further uncertainly of their meet- 
ing by walking over directly towards him. The treasure- 
finder advanced a few steps on his side, and then stopped 
irresolutely. 

“ Hallo, Slinn ! ” said the neighbour confidently, 

“ Hallo, Masters," responded Slinn faintly. 

From the sound of the two voices a stranger might have 
mistaken their relative condition. 

“What in thunder are you mooning about for?" 
asked Masters. “W’hai’s up?” Then catching sight of 
Slinn s pale and anxious face, he added abruptly: “Are 
you sick ? ” 

Slinn was on the point of telling him his good fortune, 
but stopped. The unlucky question confirmed his con- 
sciousness of his own physical and mental disturbance, and 
he dreaded the ready ridicule of his companion. He would 
tell him later; Masters need not know tvhen he had made 
the strike. Besides, in his present vagueness he shrank 
from the brusque, practical questioning that would be sure 
to follow the revelation to a man of Master:»» temperament. 

“ I’m a little giddy here,” he answered, putting his hand 
to his head, “and I thought I’d knock off until I was better.” 
Masters examined him with two very critical grey eyes. 
“Tell ye what, old man: if you don’t quit this dog- 
goned foolin’ of yours in that God-forsaken tunnel you’ll 
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get looney ! Times you get so tangled up in follcrin' that 
blind lead o’ yours you ain’t sensible.” 

Here was the opportunity to tell him all, and vindicate 
the justice of his theories! But he shrank from it again; 
and now, adding to the confusion, was a singular sense of 
dread at the mental labour of explanation. He only smiled 
painfully, and began to move away. 

“Look yer!” said Masters peremptorily, “ye want about 
throe fingers of straight whisky to set you right, and you’ve 

got to take it with me. I) n if, man, it may be the last 

drink we take together! Don’t look so skeered ! I mean, 

I made up my mind about ten minutes ago to cut the 

whole d d thing, and light out for fresh diggings. I’rn 

sick of getting only grub wages out o’ this hill. So that’s 
what I mean by saying it’s the last drink you and me’ll 
take together. You know my ways : sayin’ and doin’ with 
me’s the same thing.” 

It was true. Slinn had often envied Masters’ i)romptness 
of decision and resolution. But he only looked at the 
grim face of his interlocutor with a feeble sense of relief. 
He wois going/ And he, Slinn, would not have to explain 
anything ! 

He murmured something about having to go over to the 
settlement on business. He dreaded lest Masters should 
insist upon going into the tunnel. 

“ I suppose you want to mail that letter,” said Masters 
dryly. “The mail don't go till to-morrow, so you’ve got 
time to finish it, and put it in an envelope.” 

Following the direction of Masters’ eyes, Slinn looked 
down and saw, to his utter surprise, that he was holding 
an unfinished pencilled note in his hand. How it came 
there, when he had written it, he could not tell; he dimly 
remembered that one of his first impulses was to write to 
his wife; but that he had already done so, he had forgotten. 
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I Ic hastily concealed the note in his breast-pocket, with a 
vacant smile. Masters eyed him half contemptuously, 
half compassionately. 

“ Don’t forget yourself and drop it in some hollow tree 
for a letter-box,” he said. “ Well, so long ! — since you 
won’t drink. Take care of yourself,” and, turning on his 
heel, Masters walked away. 

Siinn watched him as he crossed over to his abandoned 
claim, saw him gather his few mining utensils, strap his 
blanket over his back, lift his bat on his long-handled 
shovel as a token of farewell, and then stride light-heartedly 
over the ridge. 

He was alone now with his secret and his treasure. 
The only man in the world who knew of the exact position 
of his tunnel had gone away for ever. It was not likely 
that this chance companion of a few weeks would ever 
remember him or the locality again; he could now leave 
liis treasure alone — for even a day perhaps — until he had 
thought out some plan and sought out some friend in 
whom to confide. His secluded life, the singular habits 
of concentration which had at last proved so successful, 
had, at the same time, left him few acquaintances and no 
associates. And into all his well-laid plans and patiently- 
digested theories for finding the treasure, the means and 
methods of working it and disposing of it had never entered. 

And now, at the hour when he most needed his faculties, 
what was the meaning of this strange benumbing of them ? 

Patience ! He only wanted a little rest— a little time to 
recover himself There was a large boulder under a tree 
in the highway to the settlement — a sheltered spot where 
he had often waited for the coming of the stage-coach. 
He would go there, and when he was sufficiently rested 
and composed, he would go on. 

Nevertheless, on his way he diverged and turned into 
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the woods for no other apparent purpose than to find a 
hollow tree. “A hollow tree.” Yes: that was what 
.Masters had saidj he remembered it distinctly; and some- 
thing was to be done there; but what it was, or why it 
should be done, he could not tell. However, it was done, 
and very luckily, for his limbs could scarcely support him 
further, and reacliing a boulder, he dropped upon it like 
another stone. 

.•\nd now, strange to say, the uneasiness and perplcNiiy 
which had possessed him ever since he had stood before 
his revealed wealth, dropped from him like a burden laid 
upon the wayside. A measureless peace stole over him, 
in which visions of his new-found fortune, no longer a 
trouble and perplexity, but crowned with happiness and 
blessing to all around him, assumed projjoriions far beyond 
his own weak, selfish plans. In its even-handed bene- 
faction, his wife and children, his friends and relations, 
even his late poor companion of the hillside, met and 
moved liarmoniously together; in its far-reaching conse- 
quences there was only the influence of good. It was not 
strange that this poor finite mind should never have con- 
ceived the meaning of the wealth extended to him ; or 
that, conceiving it, he should faint and falter under the 
revelation. Enough that for a few minutes he must have 
tasted a joy of perfect anticipation that years. of actual 
possession might never bring. 

I'he sun seemed to go down in a rosy dream of his own 
happiness, as he still sat there. Later, the shadows of the 
trees thickened and surrounded him, and still later fell the 
calm of a quiet evening sky with far-spaced passionless 
stars, that seemed as little troubled by what they looked 
upon as he was by the stealthy creeping life in the grasses 
and underbrush at his feel. The dull patter of soft little 
feet in the soft dust of the road ; the gentle gleam of moist 
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and wondering little eyes on the branches, and in the mossy 
edges of the boulder, did not disturb him. He sat patiently 
through it all, as if he had not yet made up his mind. 

But when the stage came with the flashing sun the next 
morning, and the irresistible clamour of life and action, 
the driver suddenly laid his four spirited horses on their 
haunches before the quiet spot. The express messenger 
clambered down from the box, and approached what seemed 
to be a heap of cast-off clothes upon the boulder. 

“ He don’t seem to be drunk,” he said, in reply to a 
querulous interrogation from the passengers. “I can’t 
make him out. His eyes are open ; but he cannot speak 
or move. Take a look at him. Doc,” 

\ rough, unprofessional-looking man here descended 
from the inside of the coach, and carelessly thrusting aside 
the other curious passengers, suddenly leant over the heap 
of clothes in a professional attitude. 

“ He is dead,” said one of the passengers. 

The rough man let the passive head sink softly down again. 
‘■No such luck for him,” he said curtly, but not un- 
kindly. “It’s a stroke of paralysis — and about as big as 
they make ’em. It’s a toss-up if he speaks or moves again 
as long as he lives.” 


CH.APTER I. 

WttEN Alvin Muirady announced his intention of growing 
potatoes and garden “truck” on the green slopes of Los 
Gatos, the mining community of that region, and the 
adjacent hamlet of “Rough-and-Ready,” regarded it with 
tlie contemptuous indifference usually shown by those ad- 
venturers towards all bucolic pursuits. There was certainly 
no active objection to the occupation of two hillsidesj 
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which gave so little promise to the prospector for gold that 
it was currently reported that a single prospector, called 
“ Slinn,” had once gone mad or imbecile through repeated 
failures. The only opposition came, incongruously enough, 
from the original pastoral owner of the soil, one Don 
Ramon Alvarado, whose claim for seven leagues of hill and 
valley, including the now prosperous towns of Kough-and- 
Ready and Red Dog, was met witli simple derision from 
the squatters and miners. 

“Ix>oks ez ef we woz goin' to travel three thousand 

miles to open up his d d old wilderness, and then pay 

for the increased valoo we give it — don’t it ? Oh yes, 
certainly !” was their ironical commentary. 

Mulrady might have been pardoned for adopting this 
popular opinion; but by an equally incongruous sentiment, 
peculiar, however, to the man, he called upon Don Ramon, 
and actually offered to purchase the land, or “go shares” 
with him in the agricultural profits. It was alleged that the 
Don was so struck with this concession, that he not only 
granted the land, but struck up a quaint, reserved friend- 
ship for the simple-minded agriculturist and his family. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that this intimacy was viewed 
by the miners with the contempt that it deserved. They 
would have been more contemptuous, however, had they 
known the opinion that Don Ramon entertained of their 
particular vocation, which he early confided to Mulrady. 

“They are savages who expect to reap where they have 
not sown ; to take out of the earth without returning any- 
thing to it but their precious carcasses; heathens, who 
worship the mere stones they dig up.” 

“ And was there no Spaniard who ever dug gold ? ” asked 
Mulrady simply. 

“ Ah, there are Spaniards and Moor.s,” responded Don 
Ramon senlentiously. “ Gold has been dug, and by cab.il- 
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leros ; but no good ever came of it. There were Alvaradoe* 
in Sonora, look you, who had mines of silver^ and worked 
tliem with peons and mules, and lost their money — a gold 
mine to work a silver one — like gentlemen ! But this 
grubbing in the dirt with one’s fingers that a little gold may 
stick to them, it is not for Caballeros. And, then, one says 
nothing of the curse.” 

“The curse!" echoed Mary Mulrady, with youthful 
feminine superstition. “ What is that ? ” 

“ You knew not, friend Mulrady, that when these lands 
were given to my ancestors by Charles V., the Bishop of 
Monterey laid a curse upon any who should desecrate 
them. Good 1 Let us see ! Of the three Americanos 
who founded yonder town, one was shot, another died of 
fever— poisoned, you understand, by the soil— and the last 
got himself crazy of aguardiente. Even the scientifico,' 
who came liere years ago and spied into the trees and the 
herbs, he was afterwards punished for his profanation, and 
died of an accident in other lands. But,” added Don 
Ramon, with grave courtesy, ‘‘this touches not yourself. 
Through me, you are of the soil.” 

Indeed, it would seem as if a secure, if not a rapid, 
prosperity was the result of Don Ramon’s manorial patron- 
age. The potato patch and market-garden flourished ex- 
ceedingly j the rich soil responded with magniflcent vagaries 
of growth ; the even sunshine set the seasons at defiance 
with extraordinary and premature crops. The salt pork 
and biscuit consuming settlers did not allow their contempt 
of Mulrady's occupation to prevent their profiling by this 
opportunity for changing their diet. The gold they had 
taken from the soil presently began to flow into his pockets 

‘ Don Ramon probably alluded to the eminent naturalist Douglas, 
who visited California before the gold excitement, and died of an 
accicicnt in the Sandwich Islands, 
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in exchange for his more modest treasures. The little 
cabin, which barely sheltered his family — a wife, son, and 
daughter — was enlarged, extended, and refitted, but in turn 
abandoned for a more pretentious house on the opposite 
hill. A white-washed fence replaced the rudely-split rails 
which had kept out the wilderness. Hy degees, the first 
evidences of cultivation — the gashes of red soil, the piles 
of brush and undergrowth, the bared boulders and heaps 
of stone — melted away, and were lost under a carpet of 
lighter green, which made an oasis in the tawny desert of 
wild oats on the hillside. A\*atcr w.is the only free boon 
denied this (iarden of Eden ; what was necessary for irriga- 
tion had to be brought from a mining ditch at great expense, 
and was of insufhcienl quantity. In this emergency Mulrady 
ihougiit of sinking an artesian well on the sunny slope 
beside his house; not, however, without serious consulta- 
tion and much objection from his Spanish patron. With 
great austerity Don Ramon pointed out that this trilling 
with the entrails of the earth was not only an indignity to 
Nature almost equal to shaft-sinking and tunnelling, but 
was a disturbance of vested interests. 

“I and my fathers— San Diego rest them!” said Don 
Ramon, crossing himself were content with wells and 
cisterns, filled by Heaven at its appointed seasons ; the 
cattle, dumb brutes though they were, knew where to find 
water when they wanted it. But thou saycsi truly,” he 
added, with a sigh, “that was before streams and rivers 
were choked with hellish engines, and poisoned with their 
spume. Go on, friend Mulrady, dig and bore if thou wilr, 
but in a seemly fashion, and not with impious earthquakes 
and devilish gunpowder.” 

With this concession Alvin Mulrady began to sink his 
first artesian shaft Being debarred the auxiliaries of steam 
and gunj)owdcr, the work went on slowly. Tlie market- 
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garden did not suffer meantime, as Mulrady had employed 
two Chinamen to take charge of the ruder tillage while he 
superintended the engineering work of the well. This 
trifling incident marked an epoch in the social condition of 
the family. Mrs. Mulrady at once assumed a conscious 
importance among her neighbours. She spoke of her 
husband’s “ men ” ; she alluded to the well as “ the works”; 
she checked the easy frontier familiarity of her customers 
with pretty Mary Mulrady, her seventeen-year-old daughter. 
Simple Alvin Mulrady looked with astonishment at this 
sudden development of the germ planted in all feminine 
nature to expand in the slightest sunshine of prosperity. 

“Look yer, Malviny; ain’t ye rather puttin’ on airs with 
the boys that want to be civil to Mamie? Like as not one ' 
of ’em may be makin’ up to her already.” 

“You don’t mean to say, Alvin Mulrady,” responded 
Mrs. Mulraily with sudden severity, “that you ever thought 
of givin’ your daughter to a common miner; or that I’m 
goin’ to allow her to marry out of our own set?” 

“ Our own set 1 ” echoed Mulrady feebly, blinking at her 
in astonishment, and then glancing hurriedly across at his 
freckle-faced son and the two Chinamen at work in the 
cabbages. 

“ Oh, you know what I mean,” said Mrs. Mulrady sharply 
— "the set that we move in. The Alvarados and their 
friends! Doesn’t the old Don come here every day? and 
ain’t his son the right age for Mamie ? And ain’t they the 
real first families here— all the same as if they were noble- 
men? No; leave Mamie to me, and keep to your shaft; 
there never was a man yet had the least sabe about these 
things, or knew what was due to his family,” 

Like most of his larger-minded, but feebly-equipped, sex, 
Mulrady was too glad to accept the truth of the latter pro- 
position, which left the meannesses of life to feminine 
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m.intpulnlion, an<l went o/T to his shaft on the hiil^dc. 
But during that afternoon he was perplexed and troubled. 
He was too loyal a husband not to be pleased with this 
proof of an unexpected and superior foresight in his wife, 
although he was, like all husbands, a little startled by it. 
He tried to dismiss it from his mind. But looking down 
from the hillside upon his little venture, whose gradual 
increase and prosperity had not been beyond his faculties 
to control and understand, he found himself haunted by the 
more ambitious projects of his helpmate. From his own 
knowledge of men, he doubted if Don Ramon, any more 
than himself, had ever thought of the possibility of a 
matrimonial connection between the families. He doubted 
if he would consent to it. And, unfortunately, it was this 
very doubt that, touching his own pride as a self-made man, 
made him first seriously consider his wife's proposition. 
He was as good as Don Ramon any day ! With this subtle 
feminine poison instilled in his veins, carried completely 
away by the logic of his wife’s illogical premises, he almost 
hated his old benefactor. He looked down upon the little 
Garden of Eden, where his Eve had just tempted him with 
the fatal fruit, and felt a curious consciousness tliat he was 
losing its simple and innocent enjoyment for ever. 

Happily, about this time Don Ramon died. It is not 
probable that he ever knew the amiable intentions of Mrs. 
Mulrady in regard to his son, who now succeeded to the 
paternal estate, sadly partitioned by relatives and lawsuits. 
The feminine Mulradys attended the funeral, in expensive 
mourning from Sacramento; even the gentle Alvin was 
forced into ready-made broadcloth, which accented his 
good-natured but unmistakably common presence. Mrs. 
Mulrady spoke openly of her “loss"; declared that the old 
families were dying out ; and impressed the wives of a few 
new arrivals at Red Dog with the belief that her own 

VOL. .X. 
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family was contemporary with the Alvarados, and that her 
husban<l’s healtli was far from perfect. She extended a 
motherly sympathy to the orphaned Don Caesar. Reserved, 
like his father, in natural disposition, he was still more 
gravely ceremonious from his loss ; and, perhaps from the 
shyness of an evident p.irtiality for Mamie Mulrady, he 
rarely availed himself of her mother’s sympathising hospi- 
tality. But he carried out the intentions of his father by 
consenting to sell to Mulrady, for a small sum, the property 
he had leased. The iilea of purchasing had originated with 
Mrs. Mulrady. 

“ It’ll be all in the family,” had observed that astute lady, 
“and it’s belter for the looks of the things that we shouldn’t 
be his tenants.” 

It was only a few weeks later that she was startled by 
hearing her husband’s voice calling her from the hillside as 
he rapidly approached the house. Mamie was in her room, 
putting on a new pink cotton gown, in honour of an ex- 
pected visit from young Don Ctesar, and Mrs. Mulrady was 
tidying the house in view of the same event Something in 
the tone of her good man’s voice, and the unusual circum- 
stance of his return to the house before work was done, 
caused her, however, to drop her dusting cloth, and run to 
the kitchen-door to meet him. She saw him running 
through the rows of cabbages, his face shining with perspira- 
tion and excitement, a light in his eyes which she had not 
seen for years. She recalled, without sentiment, that he 
looked like that when she had called him — a poor farm 
hand of her father’s — out of the brush heap at the back of 
their former home in Illinois, to hear the consent of her 
parents. The recollection was the more embarrassing as 
he threw his arms around her, and pressed a resounding 
kiss upon her sallow cheek. 

“ Sakes alive, Mulrady ! " she said, exorcising the ghost 
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of a blush that had also been recalled from the past with 
her housewife’s apron. “ What are you doin’, and company 
expected every niinit?” 

“Malviny, I’ve struck it; and struck it rich!” 

She disengaged herself from his arms, without excite- 
ment, and looked at him with bright, but shrewdly obser- 
vant eyes. 

*' I ve struck it in the well. The regular vein that tiic 
boys have been looking for. 'I herc’s a foriin’ fer you and 
Mamie — thousands and tens of thousands ! ” 

“ Wait a minit.” 

She left him quickly, and went to the foot of the stairs. 
He could hear her wonderingly and distinctly. 

“ Ye can take off that new frock, Mamie," she called out, 

I here was a sound of undisguised expostulation from 
Mamie. 

“ I’m speaking," said Mrs. Mulrady emphatically. 

The murmuring ceased. Mrs. Mulrady returned to her 
husband. The interruption seemed to have taken off the 
keen edge of his enjoyment. He at once abdicated his 
momentary elevation as a discoverer, and waited for her 
to speak. 

“Ye haven’t told any one yet?” she asked. 

“No. I was alone down in the shaft. Yc see, Malviny, 

I wasn’t expectin’ of anything,” he began, with an attempt 
at fresh enjoyment; “I was just clearin’ out, and hadn’t 
reckoned on anythin’." 

“You sec, I was right when I advised your taking the 
land,” she said, without heeding him. 

Mulrady’s face fell. 

“I hope Don Cajsar won’t think ’’ he began hesi- 

tatingly. “I reckon, perhaps, I oughtcr make some sorter 
compensation, you know.” 

“Stuffl" said Mrs. Mulrady decidedly. “Don’t be a 
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fool. Any gold discovery, anyhow, would have been yours 
—that's the law. And you bought the land without any 
restrictions. Besides, you never had any idea of this — 
she stopped and looked him suddenly in the face “had 
you ? " 

Mulrady opened his honest, pale-grey eyes widely. 

“ Why, Malviny, you know I hadn’t. I could swear ” 

“ Don’t swear, and don’t let on to anybody but what 
you did know it was there. Now, Alvin Mulrady, listen 
to me.” Her voice here took the strident form of action. 

'• Knock off work at the shaft, and send your man away 
at once. Put on your things, catch the next stage to 
Sacramento at four o’clock, and take Mamie with you.” 

“ Mamie !” echoed Mulrady feebly. 

“You want to see La^vye^ Cole and my brother Jim at 
once,” she went on, without heeding him, “and Mamie 
wants a change and some proper clothes. Leave the rest to 
me and Abner. I’ll break it to Mamie, and get her ready.” 

Mulrady passed his hands through his tangled hair, wet 
with perspiration. He was proud of his wife’s energy and 
action ; he did not dream of opposing her, but somehow 
he was disappointed. 'I he charming glamour and joy of 
his discovery had vanished before he could fairly dazzle 
her with it ; or, rather, she was not dazzled with it at all. 
It had become like business, and the expression “ breaking 
it” to Mamie jarred upon him. He would have preferred 
to tell her himself— to watch the colour come into her 
delicate oval face, to have seen her soft eyes light with 
an innocent joy he had not seen in his wife’s ; and he 
felt a sinking conviction that his wife was the last one to 
awaken it 

“ You ain’t got any time to lose,” she said impatiently, 
as he hesitated. 

Perhaps it was her impatience that struck harshly upon 
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him; perhaps, if she had not accepted her good fortune 
so confidently, he would not have spoken what was in his 
mind at the time; but he said gravely— 

“Wait a minit, Malviny; I've suthin’ to tell you ’bout 
this find of mine that’s sin^’lar.’' 

“Go on,” she said quickly. 

“Lyin’ among the rotten quartz of the vein was a pick,” 
he said constrainedly, “and the face of the vein sorter 
looked ez if it had been worked at. FoIIering the line 
outside to the base of tlie hill there was signs of there 
having been an oid tunnel; but it had fallen in, and was 
blocked up.” 

“ Well? said Mrs. Mulrady contemptuously. 

\\ ell, returned her husband, somewhat disconcertedly, 

it kinder looked as if some feller might have discovered 
it before.” 

“And went away and left it for others! That’s likely— 
ain t it?” interrupted his wife, with ill-disguised intolerance. 
“Everybody knows the hill wasn’t worth that for pro- 
spectin’; and it was abandoned when we came here. It’s 
your property, and you’ve paid for it. Are you goin’ to 
wait to advertise for the owner, .Mvin Mulrady, or are you 
going to Sacramento at four o’clock to-day?” 

Mulrady started. He had never seriously believed In 
the possibility of a previous discovery, but his conscientious 
nature had prompted him to give it a fair consideration. 
She was probably right. \Vhat he might have thought 
had she treated it with equal conscientiousness he did not 
consider. 

“ All right,” he said simply. “ I reckon we’ll go at once.” 

“And when you talk to Lawyer Cole and Jim, keep that 
silly stuff about the pick to yourself There’s no use of 
putting queer ideas into other people’s heads because you 
happen to have ’em yourself” 
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When the hurried arrangements were at last completed, 
and Mr. Mulrady and Mamie, accompanied by a taciturn 
and discreet Chinaman, carrying their scant luggage, were 
on tlieir way to the high-road to meet the tip stage, the 
father gazed somewhat anxiously and wistfully into his 
daughter’s face. He had looked forward to those few 
moments to enjoy the freshness and naiveik of Mamie’s 
youthful delight and enthusiasm as a relief to his wife’s 
practical, far-sighted realism. There was a pretty pink suf- 
fusion in her delicate cheek, the breathless happiness of a 
child in her half-opened little mouth, and a beautiful ab- 
sorption in her large grey eyes that augured well for him. 

“Well, Mamie, how do we like bein’ an heiress? How 
do we like layin’ over all the gals between this and Frisco ? ” 

"Eh?” 

She had not heard him. The tender, beautiful eyes were 
engaged in an anticipatory examination of the remembered 
shelves in the “ Fancy Emporium ” at Sacramento ; in 
reading the admiration of the clerks; in glancing down a 
little criticisingly at the broad cowhide brogues that strode 
at her side; in looking up the road for the stage-coach; 
in regarding the fit of her new gloves — everywhere but in 
the loving eyes of the man beside her. 

He, however, repeated the question, touched with her 
charming preoccupation, and passing his arm around her 
little waist. 

“ I like it well enough, pa, you know 1 ” she said, slightly 
disengaging his arm, but adding a perfunctory little squeeze 
to his elbow to soften the separation. “ I always had an 
idea something would happen. I suppose I’m looking like 
a fright,” she added ; “ but ma made me hurry to get away 
before Don Ctesar came.” 

“And you didn’t tvant to go without seeing him?” he 
added archly. 
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‘ I didn’t want him to see me in this frock,” said Mamie 
s mply. “ I reckon that’s why ma made me change,” she 
added, with a slight laugh. 

“ Well, I reckon you're alius good enough for him in 
any dress,” said Mulrady, watching her attentively, “and 
more than a match for him nmo," he added triumphantly. 

“I don’t know about that,” said Mamie. “He's been 
rich all the time, and his father and grandfather before 
him ; while we’ve been poor, and his tenants.” 

His face changed. The look of bewilderment with 
which he had followed her words give way to one of pain 
and then ofan^cr. 

'* Did he git olT such stuff as that ? ” he asked quickly. 

“No; I’d like to caith him at it,” responded Mamie 

promptly. “ There’s better nor him to be had for the 
asking now.” 

1 hey had walked on a few moments in aggrieved silence, 
and the Chinaman might have imagined some misfortune 
had just befallen them. But Mamie’s teeth shone again 
between her parted lips. 

‘ La, pa J it ain’t that. He cares everything for me, and 
I do for him; and if ma hadn’t got new ideas ” 

She stopped suddenly. 

M hat new ideas ? ” (jueried her father anxiously. 

“Oh, nothing! I wish, pa, you’d put on your other 
boots I Everybody can see these are made for the furrows. 
And you ain't a market-gardener any more.” 

“ What am I, then ? ” asked Mulrady, with a half pleased, 
half uneasy laugh. 

“You’re a capitalist, / say; but ma says a landed 
proprietor.” 

Nevertheless, the landed proprietor, when he reached 
the boulder on the Red Dog highway, sat down in some- 
what moody contemplation, with his head bowed over the 
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broad cowhide brogues that seemed to have already gathered 
enough of the soil to indicate his right to that title. 

Mamie, who had recovered her spirits, but had not lost 
her preoccupation, wandered ofT by herself in the meadow, 
or ascended the hillside as her occasional impatience at 
the delay of the coach, or the following of some ambitious 
fancy, alternately prompted her. She was so far away at 
one lime that the stage-coach, which finally drew up before 
Mulrady, was obliged to wait for her. 

When she was deposited safely inside, and Mulrady had 
climb.'d the box beside the driver, the latter remarked 

curtlv — 

# 

“ ^ e gave me a right smart skeer a minit ago, stranger.” 

*‘ Ez how ?” 

“ Well, about three years ago, I was cornin’ down this yer 
grade, at just this time, and, sittin’ right on the stone, in 
just your attitude, was a man about your build and years. 
I pulled up to let him in, when, darn my skin ! if he ever 
moved, but looked sorter at me without speakin*. I called 
to him, and he never answered, ’cept with that idiotic 
stare. I then let him have my opinion of him, in mighty 
strong English, and drove off, leavin’ him there. The next 
morning, when I came by on the up trip, darn my skin ! if 
he wasn’t thar, but lying’ all of a heap on the boulder. 
Jim drops down and picks him up. Doctor Duchesne, ez 
was along, allows it was a played-out prospector, with a 
big case of paralysis, and we expressed him through to the 
county hospital, like so much dead freight. I’ve alius 
bin kinder superstitious about passin’ that rock, and when 
I saw you just now, siltin’ thar, dazed like, with your head 
down like the other chap, it rather threw me off my centre.” 

In the inexplicable and half superstitious uneasiness that 
this coincidence awakened in Mulrady’s unimaginative mind, 
he was almost on the point of disclosing his good fortune 
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to the driver, in order to prove how preposterous was the 
parallel, but checked himself in time. 

“Did you find out who he was?” broke in a rasli 
passenger. 

“ Did he ever gel over it?” added another unfortunate. 

With a pause of insulting scorn at the interruption, the 
driver resumed, pointedly, to Mulrady — 

“ The p’int of the whole tiring was my cussin’ a helpless 
man ez could neither cuss back nor shoot, and then after- 
wards takin’ you for his ghost, layin' for me, to get even.” 
He paused again, and then added carelessly: “ I'hey say 
he never kem to enuff to let on who he was or whar he 
kern from ; and he was evenlooally taken to a ’Sylum for 
Doddering Idjits and Gin’ral and Permiskus Imbeciles at 
Sacramento. I’ve hcerd it’s considered a first-class insli- 
tooshun, not only for them cz is paralysed and can’t talk, 
but forithem ez is the reverse and is too chipper. Now,” he 
added languidly, turning for the first time to his miserable 
questioners, “how didjw/ chaps find it?” 


CH.M’TER II 

WjiKS the news of the discovery of gold in Mulr.idy shaft 
was finally made public, it created an excitement hitherto 
unknown in the history of the country. Half of Red Dog 
and all Rough-and-Ready were emptied upon the yellow 
hills surrounding Mulrady’s until their circling camp-fires 
looked like a besieging army that had invested his peaceful 
pastoral home, preparatory to carrying it by assault. Un- 
fortunately for them, they found the various points of 
vantage already garrisoned with notices of “ jire-emption ” 
for mining purposes in the name of the various members 
of the Alvarado family. 
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'I his stroke of business was due to Mrs. Mulrady, as a 
means of mollifying the conscientious scruples of her hus- 
band and of placating the Alvarados, in view of some remote 
contingency. It is but fair to say that this degradation of 
his father’s Castilian principles was opposed by Don Csesar. 

“\ou needn’t work them yourself, but sell out to them 
that will ; it’s the only way to keep the prospectors from 
taking it without paying for it at all,” argued Mrs. Mulrady. 

Don Ctesar finally assented; perhaps less to the business 
arguments of Mulrady’s wife than to the simple suggestion 
of Mamie’s mother. I'.nough that he realised a sum in 
money for a few acres that exceeded the last ten years’ 
income of Don Ramon’s seven leagues. 

Equally unprecedented and extravagant was the realisa- 
tion of the discovery in Mulrady’s shaft. It was alleged 
that a company, hastily formed in Sacramento, paid him a 
million of dollars down, leaving him still a controlling two- 
thirds interest in the mine. A\'ith an obstinacy, however, 
that amounted almost to a moral conviction, he refused to 
include the house and potato-patch in the property. When 
the company had yielded the point, he declined with equal 
tenacity to part with it to outside speculators on even 
the most extravagant offers. In vain Mrs. Mulrady pro- 
tested ; in vain she pointed out to him that the retention of 
the evidence of his former humble occupation was a green 
blot upon their social escutcheon. 

“ If you will keep the land, build on it, and root up the 
g.irden.” 

But Mulrady was adamant. 

“ It’s the only thing I ever made myself, and got out of 
the soil with my own hands; it’s the beginning of my 
fortune, and it may be the end of it. Mebbe, I’ll be glad 
enough to have it to come back to some day, and be 
thankful for the square meal I can dig out of it.” 
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By repeated pressure, however, Mulrady yielded the com- 
promise that a portion of it should be made into a vine- 
yard and flower-garden, and by a suitable colouring of 
ornament and luxury obliterate its vulgar part. Less suc- 
cessful, however, was that energetic woman in another 
efTort to mitigate the austerities of their earlier state. It 
occurred to her to utilise the softer accents of Don 
Caisar in the pronunciation of their family name, and 
privately had “Mulrade” take the place of Mulrady on 
her visiting-card 

‘ it might be Spanish,” she argued with her husband. 
“ I^awyer Cole says most American names are corrupted, 
and how do you know that yours ain’t ?” 

Mulrady, who would not swear that his ancestors came 
from Ireland to the Carolinas in ’98, was helpless to refute 
the assertion. But the terrible Nemesis of an un-Spanish, 
American provincial speech avenged the orthographical out- 
rage at once. \Vhen Mrs. Mulrady began to be addressed 
orally, as well as by letter, as “ Mrs. Mulraid,” and when 
simple amatory effusions to her daughter rhymed with 
“ lovely maid,” she promptly restored the original vowel. 

But she fondly clung to the S|)anish courtesy which 
transformed her husband’s baptismal name, and usually 
spoke of him — in his absence — as “ Don Alvino.” But in 
the presence of his short, square figure, his orange-tawny 
hair, his twinkling grey eyes, and retrousse nose, even that 
dominant woman withheld his title. It was currently re- 
ported at Red Dog that a distinguished foreigner had one 
day approached Mulrady with the formula — 

“ I believe I have the honour of addressing Don Alvino 
Mulrady?” 

“ You kin bet your boots, stranger, that part of that’s 
me,” had returned that simple hidalgo. 

Although Mrs. Mulrady would have preferred that Mamie 
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should remain at Sacramento until she could join her, pre- 
paratory to a trip to the States and Europe, she yielded to 
her daughter’s desire to astonish Rough-and-Ready, before 
siie left, with her new wardrobe, and unfold in the parent 
nest the delicate and painted wings with which she was to 
lly from them for ever. 

“ I don’t want them to remember me afterwards in those 
spotted prints, raa, and like as not say I never had a decent 
frock until I went away.” 

1 here was something so like the daughter of her mother 
in this delicate foresight that the touched and gratified 
parent kissed her and assented. The result was gratifying 
beyond her expectation. In that few weeks’ sojourn at 
Sacramento, the young girl seemed to have adapted and 
assimilated herself to the latest modes of fashion with even 
more than the usual American girl’s pliancy and taste. 
Equal to all emergencies of style and material, she seemed 
to supply, from some hitherto unknown quality she pos- 
.scssed, the grace and manner peculiar to each. Untram- 
melled by tradition, education, or precedent, she had the 

estern girl’s confidence in all things being possible which 
makes them so often probable. 

Mr. Mulrady looked at his daughter with mingled senti- 
ments of pride and awe. Was it possible that this delicate 
creature, so superior to himself that he seemed like a 
degenerate scion of her remoter race, was his own flesh and 
blood ? Was she the daughter of her mother, who even in 
her remembered youth was never equipped like this ? If 
the thought brought no pleasure to his simple, loving nature, 
it at least spared him the pain of what might have seemed 
ingratitude in one more akin to himself. 

“The fact is, we ain’t quite up to her style,” was his 
explanation and apology. 

' A vague belief that in another and a better world than 
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tliis he might approximate and understand this perfection 
somewhat soothed and sustained him. 

It was quite consistent, therefore, that the embroidered 
cambric dress which Mamie Mulrady wore one sunmicr 
afternoon on the hillside at Los Gatos, while to the critical 
feminine eye at once artistic and e.xpensive, should not 
seem incongruous to her surroundings or to herself in the 
eyes of a general audience. It certainly did not seem so 
to one pair of frank humorous ones tiiat glanced at her 
from time to time, as their owner, a young fellow of five- 
and-lwenty, walked at her side. lie was the new editor of 
the Rough-and-Rendy Record, and, having been her fellovv- 
passenger from Sacramento, had already once or twice 
availed himself of her father’s invitation to call upon them. 
Mrs. Mulrady had not discouraged this mild flirt.ition. 
^Vhclher she wished to disconcert Don Cajsar for some 
occult purpose, or whether, like the rest of her sex, she had 
an overweening confidence in the unheroic, unseductivo, 
and purely platonic character of masculine humour, did 
not appear. 

“ When I say I’m sorry you arc going to leave us, Miss 
Mulrady,” said the young fellow lightly, “you will compre- 
hend my unselfishness, since I frankly admit your departure 
would be a positive relief to me as an editor and a man. 
The pressure in the Poet’s Corner of the Record since it 
was mistakenly discovered that a jierson of your name 
might be induced to seek the ‘glade' and ‘shade’ without 
being ‘afraid,’ ‘dismayed,' or ‘ betrayed,’ has been some- 
thing enormous, and, unfortunately, I am debarred from 
rejecting anything, on the just ground that I am myself an 
interested admirer.” 

“ It is dreadful to be placarded around the country by 
one’s own full name, isn’t it?” said Mamie, without, how- 
ever, expressing much horror in her face. 
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“They think it much more respectful than to call you 
‘Mamie,’” he responded lightly j “and many of your 
admirers are middle-aged men, with a mcdixval style of 
compliment. I’ve discovered that amatory versifying isn’t 
entirely a youthful passion. Colonel Cash is about as fatal 
with a couplet as with a double-barrelled gun, and scatters 
as terribly. Judge Butts and Doctor Wilson have both 
discerned the resemblance of your gifts to those of Venus, 
and their own to Apollo. But don’t undervalue those 
tributes. Miss Mulrady,” he added more seriously. “You’ll 
have thousands of admirers where you are going; but you’ll 
be willing to admit in the end, I think, that none were 
more honest and respectful than your subjects at Rough- 
and-Ready and Red Dog.” He stopped, and added in a 
graver tone : “ Does Don Caisar write poetry ? ” 

“ He has Something better to do,” said the young lady 
pertly. 

“I can easily imagine that,” he returned mischievously; 
“it must be a pallid substitute for other opportunities.” 
“What did you come here for?” she asked suddenly. 
“To see you.” 

“Nonsense! You know what I mean. Why did you 
ever leave Sacramento to come here? I should think it 
would suit you so much belter than this place.” 

“ I suppose I was fired by your father’s example, and 
wished to find a gold mine.” 

“ Men like you never do,” she said simply. 

“ Is that a compliment, Miss Mulrady ? ” 

“ I don’t know. But I think that you think that it is.” 

He gave her the pleased look of one who had unex- 
pectedly found a sympathetic intelligence. 

“Do I? This is interesting. Let’s sit down.” 

In their desultory rambling they had reached, quite un- 
consciously, the large boulder at the roadside. Mamie 
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hesitated a moment, looked up and down the road, and then, 
with an already opulent indifference to the damaging of her 
spotless skirt, sat herself upon it with her furled parasol held 
by her two little hands thrown over her half drawn-up knee. 
The young editor, half sitting, half leaning against the 
stone, began to draw figures in the sand with his cane. 

"On the contrary, Miss Mulrady, I hope to make some 
money here. You are leaving Rough-and-Ready because 
you are rich. We are coming to it because we are poor.” 

"We?” echoed Mamie lazily, looking up the road. 

" Yes ; my father and two sisters.” 

“I am sorry. I might have known them if I hadn’t 
been going away.” At the same moment it fla.shed across 
her mind that, if they were like the man before her, they 
might prove disagreeably independent and critical. " Is 
your father in business?” she asked. 

He shook his head. After a pause, he said, punctuating 
his sentences with the point of his stick in the soft dust — 

" He is paralysed, and out of his mind. Miss Mulrady. 
I came to California to seek him, as all news of him ceased 
three years since; and I found him only two weeks ago, 
alone, friendless — an unrecognised pauper in the county 
hospital.” 

"Two weeks ago? That was when I went to Sacra- 
mento.” 

"Very probably.” 

" It must have been very shocking to you ? ” 

"It was." 

" I should think you’d feel real bad ? ” 

"I do, at times.” He smiled and laid his stick on the 
stone. “You now see. Miss Mulrady, how necessary to 
me is this good fortune that you don’t think me worthy of. 
Meantime, I must try to make a home for them at Rough- 
and-Ready.” 
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Miss Mulrady put down her knee and her parasol. 

“ We mustn’t stay here much !ongei:» you know.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“Why, the stagecoach comes by at about this lime.” 

“ And you think the passengers will observe us silling 
here ? ” 

“Of course they will.” 

“Miss Mulrady, I implore you to stay.” 

Me was leaning over her with such apparent earnestness 
of voice and gesture that the colour came into her cheek. 
For a moment she scarcely dared to lift her conscious eyes 
to his. When she did so, she suddenly glanced her own 
aside with a flash of anger. He was laughing. 

“ If you have any pity for me, do not leave me now,” he 
repeated. “Stay a moment longer and my fortune is made. 
The passengers will report us all over Red Dog as engaged. 
I shall be supposed to be in your father’s secrets, and shall 
be sought after as a director of all the new companies. 
The Record •^\\\ double its circulation; poetry will drop 
out of its columns ; advertisements rush to fill its place ; 
and 1 shall receive five dollars a week more salary, if not 
seven and a half. Never mind the consequences to your- 
self at such a moment. I assure you there will be none. 
You can deny it the next day — /will deny it — nay, more, 
the Record itself will deny it in an extra edition of one 
thousand copies, at ten cents each. Linger a moment 
longer, Miss Mulrady. Fly, oh, fly not yet ! They’re 
coming — hark 1 ho ! By Jove, it’s only Don Caesar ! ” 

It was, indeed, only the young scion of the house of 
Alvarado, blue-eyed, sallow-skinned, and high-shouldered, 
coming towards them on a fiery, half-broken mustang, 
whose very spontaneous lawlessness seemed to demonstrate 
and relieve the grave and decorous ease of his rider. Even 
in his burlesque preoccupation the editor of the Record 
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not withhold his admiration of this perfect horsemanship. 
Mamie, who, in her wounded amour propre, would like to 
have made much of it to annoy her companion, was thus 
estopped any ostentatious compliment. 

Don CiEsar lifted his hat with sweet seriousness to tire 
lady, with grave courtesy to the gentleman. While the 
loNscr half of this centaur was apparently cjuivering witii 
fury, and stamping the ground in his evident desire to 
charge upon the pair, the upper half, with natural dignity, 
looked from the one to the otirer as if to leave the privilege 
of an explanation with them. But .Mamie was too wis*e, 
and her companion too indilTcrcni to o/Ter one. 

A slight shade passed over Don Caesar's face. To com- 
plicate the situation at that moment, the e.\()ecled stage- 
coach came rattling by. With quick feminine intuition, 
Mamie caught in the face of the driver and the express- 
man, and reflected in the mischievous eyes of her companion, 
a peculiar interpretation of their meeting that was not 
removed by the whispered assurance of the editor that 
the passengers were anxiously looking back “ to see the 
shooting.” 

The young Spaniard, equally oblivious of humour or 
curiosity, remained impassive. 

“You know Mr. Slinn, of the lifcord," said Mamie, 

“ don’t you ? ” 

Don Caisar had never before met the Senor Ksslinn. 
He was under the impression that it was a Senor Robinson 
that was of the Record, 

“Oh, he was shot,” said Slinn. “ I am taking his place.” 

Bueno/ To be shot too? I trust not.” 

Slinn looked quickly and sharply into Don Cxsar’s grave 
face. He seemed to be incapable of any double meaning. 
However, as he had no serious reason for awakening Don 

Ctesar^s jealousy, and very little desire to become an cm- 
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barrassing third in this conversation, and possibly a burden 
to the young lady, he proceeded to take his leave of her. 
From a sudden feminine revulsion of sympathy, or from 
some unintelligible instinct of diplomacy, Mamie said, as 
she extended her iiand — 

“ I hope you’ll find a home for your family near here. 
Mamma wants pa to let our old house. Perhaps it might 
suit you, if not too far from your work. You might speak 
to ma about it.” 

“Thank you; I will,” responded the young man, press- 
ing her hand with unaffected cordiality. 

Don Ctesar watched him until he had disappeared behind 
the wayside buckeyes. 

“ He is a man of family — this one — your countryman? ” 

It seemed strange to her to have a mere acquaintance 
spoken of as “her countryman” — not the first time nor 
the last time in her career. As there appeared no trace or 
sign of jealousy in her questioner’s manner, she answered 
briefly, but vaguely — 

“Yes; it’s a shocking story. His father disappeared 
some years ago, and he has just found him — a helpless 
paralytic — in the Sacramento Hospital. He’ll have to 
support him, and they’re very poor,” 

“So, then, they are not independent of each other 
always — these fathers and children of Americanos? ” 

“No,” said Mamie shortly. Without knowing why, she 
felt inclined to resent Don Caesar’s manner. His serious 
gravity — gentle and high-bred as it was, undoubtedly — was 
somewhat trying to her at times, and seemed even more so 
after Slinn’s irreverent humour. She picked up her parasol 
a little impatiently, as if to go. 

But Don Caesar had already dismounted, and tied his 
horse to a tree with a strong lariat that hung at his saddle- 
bow. 
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Let us walk through the woods towards your lioinc. I 
can return alone for the horse, when you shall dismiss me.” 

Ihey turned in among the pines that, overcrowding the 
hollow, crept partly up the side of the hill of Mulrady’s 
shaft. A disused trail, almost hidden by the wax-leaved 
yerba buena, led from the highway, and finally lost itself in 
the undergrowth. It was a lover’s walk; they were lovers 
evidently, and yet the man was too self-poised in his 
gravity, the young woman too conscious and critical, to 
suggest an absorbing or oblivious passion. 

“I should not have made mvsclf so obtrusive to-dav 
before your friend. ’ said Don Cesar, with proud humility, 
“but I coul.l not understand from your mother whether 
you were alone or whether my company was desirable. It 
is of this I have now to speak, .Mamie. Lately, your 
mother has seemed strange to me ; avoiding any reference 
to our alTeclion; treating it lightly, and even, as to-day, I 
fancy, putting obstacles in the way of our meeting alone. 
She was disappointed at your return from Sacramento 
where, I have been told, she intended you to remain until 
you left the country ; and since your return I have seen 
you but twice. I may be wrong. Perhaps I do not com- 
prehend the .American mother. I have— who knows?— 
perhaps offended in some point of etiquette, omitted some 
ceremony that was her due. Hut when you told me, 
Mamie, that it was not necessary to speak to her first, that 

It was not the American fashion ” 

Mamie started, and blushed slightly. 

“Yes," she said hurriedly, “certainly; but ma has been 

quite queer of late, and she may think — you know thjt 

since since there has been so much property to dispose 
of, she ought to have been consulted." 

“Then, let us consult her at once, dear child ! And as 
to the property, in Heaven's name, let her dispose of.it as 
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she will. Saints forbid that an Alvarado should ever 
interfere! And what is it to us, my little one? Enough 
that Dofta Mameta Alvarado will never have less state than 
the richest bride that ever came to Los Gatos.” 

Mamie had not forgotten that, scarcely a month ago, 
even had she loved the man before her no more than she 
did at present, she would still have been thrilled with 
delight at tliese words. Even now she was moved — 
conscious as she had become that the “state” of a bride 
of the Alvarados was not all she had imagined, and that 
the bare adobe court of Los Gatos was open to the sky 
and the free criticism of Sacramento capitalists. 

“ Yes, dear," she murmured, with a half childlike pleasure 
that lit up her face and eyes so innocently that it stopped 
any minute investigation into its origin and real meaning. 
“ Yes, dear ; but we need not have a fuss made about it at 
present, and perhaps put ma against us. She wouldn’t hear 
of our marrying now ; and she might forbid our engage- 
ment.” 

“ But you are going away.” 

“I should have to go to New York or Europe firsty you 
know,” she answered naively, “ even if it were all settled. 
I should have to get things 1 One couldn’t be decent here.” 

With the recollection of the pink cotton gown in which 
she had first pledged her troth to him before his eyes, he 
said, “But you are charming now. You cannot be more 
so to me. If 1 am satisfied, little one, with you as you are, 
let us go together, and then you can get dresses to please 
others.” 

She had not expected this importunity. Really, if it 
came to this, she might have engaged herself to some one 
like Slinn; he at least would have understood her. He 
was much cleverer, and certainly more a man of the world. 
When Slinn had treated her like a child, it was with tlie 
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humorous tolerance of an admiring superior, and not the 
didactic impulse of a guardian. She did not say this, nor 
did her pretty eyes indicate it, as in the instance of her 
brief anger with Slinn. She only said gently — 

“ I should have thought you, of all men, would have 
been particular about your wife doing the proper thing. 
But never mind ! Don’t let us talk any more about it. 
Perhaps, as it seems such a great thing to you, and so 
much trouble, there may be no necessity for it at all.” 

I do not think that the young lady delilieratcly planned 
this charming illogical deduction from Don Caesar’s speech, 
or that she calculated its effect upon him ; but it was part 
of her nature to say it, and profit by it. Under the unjust 
lash of it, his pride gave way. 

“Ah, do you not see why I wish to go with you?” he 
said, with sudden and unexpected passion. “ You are 
beautiful; you are good; it has pleased Heaven to make 
you rich also; but you arc a child in experience, and know 
not your own heart With your beauty, your goodness, and 
your wealth, you will attract all to you — as you do here — 
because you cannot help it Hut you will be equally heli>* 
less, little one, if they should attract you — .md you had no 
lie to fall back upon.” 

It was an unfortunate speech. 'I'hc words were Don 
Caesar's ; but the thought she had heard before from her 
mother, although the deduction had been of a very different 
kind. Mamie followed the speaker with bright but visionary 
eyes. There must be some truth in all this. Her mother 
had said it; Mr. Slinn had laughingly admitted it She 
had a brilliant future before her I Was she right in making 
it impossible by a rash and foolish tie? He himself had 
said she was inexperienced. She knew it ; and yet, what 
was he doing now but taking advantage of that inexperience? 
If he really loved her, he would be willing to submit to the 
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test. She did not ask a similar one from liim, and was 
willing, if she came out of it free, to marry him just the 
same. There was something so noble in this thought, that 
she felt for a moment carried away by an impulse of com- 
passionate unselfishness, and smiled tenderly as she looked 
up in his face. 

1 hen you consent, Mamie?” he said eagerly, passing 
his arm around her waist. 

“Not now, Caesar,” she said, gently disengaging herself. 
“ I must think it over : ive are both too young to act upon 
it rashly; it would be unfair to you, who are so quiet and 
have seen so few girls — I mean Americans — to tie yourself 
to the first one you have known. When I am gone, you 
will go more into the world. There are Mr. Slinn’s two 
sisters coming here; I shouldn't wonder if they were far 
cleverer and talked far better than I do ; and think how I 
should feel if I knew that only a wretched pledge to me 

kept you from loving them ! ” She stopped, and cast down 
her eyes. 

It was her first attempt at coquetry : for, in her usual 
charming selfishness, she was perfectly frank and open ; and 
it might not have been her last, but she had gone loo far 
at first, and was not prepared for a recoil of her own 
argument. 

If you admit that it is possible, then it is possible to 
you ! ” he said quickly. 

She saw her mistake. 

‘ We may not have many opportunities to meet alone,” 
slie answered quietly ; “and I am sure we would be happier 
when we meet, not to accuse each other of impossibilities. 
Let us rather see how we can communicate together if any. 
thing should prevent our meeting. Remember, it was only 
by chance that you were able to see me now. If ma has 
believed that she ought to have been consulted, our meeting 
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together in this secret way will only make tnatters worse. 
She is even now wondering where I am, and may be 
suspicious. I must go back at once. At any moment 
some one may come here looking for me.” 

“ But 1 have so much to say,” he pleaded. “Our time 
has been so short.” 

“ You can write.” 

“But what will your mother think of that?” he said, in 
grave astonishment. 

She coloured again, as she returned quickly — 

“Of course you must not write to the house. You can 
leave a letter somewliere for me — say somewhere about 
here. Stop!” she added, with a sudden girlish gaictv, 
“ see, here’s the very place ! Ixiok there • ” 

She pointed to the decayed trunk of a blasted sycamore, 
a few feet from the trail. A cavity, breast high, half filled 
with skeleton leaves and pine nuts, showed that it had 
formerly been a squirrel’s hoard, but for some reason had 
been deserted. 

“ Ivook ! it’s a regular letter-box,” she continued gaily, 
rising on tiiMoe to peep into its recesses. 

Don Ca;sar looked at her admiringly; it seemed like a 
return to their first idyllic love-making in the old days, 
when she used to steal out of the cabbage rows in her 
brown linen apron and sun-bonnet to walk with him in 
the woods. He recalled the fact to her with the fatal ty 
of a lover already seeking to restore in past recollections 
something that was wan ng in the present. She received 
it with the impatience of youth, to whom the present is all- 
sufficient. 

“ I wonder how you could ever have cared for me in 
that holland apron,” she said, looking down upon her 
new dress. 

“Shall I tell you why? ” he said fondly, passing his arm 
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Jiround her waist, and drawing her pretty head nearer his 
shoulder. 

now!” she said laughingly, but struggling to 
free herself. " 1 iiere's not time. Write it, and put it in the 
box. Theie ! ” she added hastily, “ listen ! What’s that ? ” 

“ It s only a squirrel,” he whispered reassuringly in her ear. 

“ No ; it’s somebody coming. I must go ! Please, 
CcTcsar dear ! There, then ” 

She met his kiss half-way, released herself with a lithe 
movement of her wrist and shoulder, and the next moment 
seemed to slip into the woods, and was gone. 

Don Cxsar listened with a sigh as the last rustling 
ceased, cast a look at the decayed tree as if to fix it in 

his memory, and then slowly retraced his steps towards 
his tethered mustang. 

He was right, however, in his surmise of the cause of 
that interruption. A pair of bright eyes had been watching 
them from the bough of an adjacent tree. It was a squirrel, 
who, having had serious and prior intentions of making use 
of the cavity they had discovered, had only withheld exa- 
mination by an apparently courteous discretion towards 
the intruding pair. Now that they were gone, he slipped 
down the tree and ran towards the decayed slump. 


CHAPTER III 

Apparently dissatisfied with the result of an investigation 
which proved that the cavity was unfit as a treasure hoard 
for a discreet squirrel, whatever its value as a receptacle for 
the love-tokens of incautious humanity, the little animal at 
once set about to put things in order. He began by whisk- 
ing out an immense quantity of dead leaves, disturbed a 
family of tree-spiders, dissipated a drove of patient aphides 
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browsing in the bark, as well as their attendant dairymen, 
the ants, and other^vise ruled it with the high hand of dis* 
possession and a contemptuous opinion of the previous 
incumbents. 

It must not be supposed, however, that his proceedings 
were altogether free from contemporaneous criticism ; a 
venerable crow sitting on a branch above him displayed 
great interest in his occupation, and, hopping down a few 
moments afterwards, disposed of some worm-eaten nuts, a 
few larvaj, and an insect or two, with languid dignity and 
Without prejudice. 

Certain encumbrances, however, still resisted the squirrel's 
general eviction — among them a folded square of paper 
with sharply defined edges, that declined investigation, and, 
owing to a nauseous smell of tobacco, escaped nibbling as 
it had apparently escaped insect ravages. Tliis, owing to 
its sharp angles, which persisted in catching in the soft, 
decaying wood in his whirlwind of house-cleaning, he 
allowed to remain. Having thus, in a general w.iy, pre- 
pared for the coming winter, the self-satisfied little rodent 
dismissed the subject from his active mind. 

His rage and indignation a few days later m.iy be readily 
conceived, when he found, on returning to his ncw-niadc 
home, another square of paper, folded like the first, but 
much fresher and whiter, lying within the cavity, on top 
of some moss which had evidently been placed there for 
the purpose. This he felt was really more than he could 
bear, but as it was smaller, with a few energetic kicks and 
whisks of his tail, he managed to finally dislodge it through 
the opening, where it fell ignominiously to the earth. 

'I'he eager eyes of the cver-aitendant crow, however, 
instantly delected it ; he flew to the ground, and, turning 
it over, examined it gravely. It was certainly not edible, 
but it was exceedingly rare, and, as an old collector of 
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curios, he felt he could not pass it by. He lifted it in 
his beak, and, with a desperate struggle against the super- 
incumbent weight, regained the branch with his prize. 
Here, by one of those delicious vagaries of animal nature, 
he apparently at once discharged his mind of the whole 
affair, became utterly oblivious of it, allowed it to drop 
without the least concern, and eventually flew away with 
an abstracted air, as if he had been another bird entirely. 
'I he paper got into a manzanila bush, where it remained 
suspended until the evening, when, being dislodged by a 
passing wild-cat on its way to Mulrady’s hen-roost, it gave 
that delicately sensitive marauder such a turn that she fled 
into the adjacent county. 

But the troubles of the squirrel were not yet over. On 
the following day the young man who had accompanied the 
young woman returned to the trunk, and the squirrel had 
barely time to make his escape before the impatient visitor 
approached the opening of the cavity, peered into it, and 
even passed his hand through its recesses. The delight 
visible upon his anxious and serious face at the disappear- 
ance of the letter, and the apparent proof that it had been 
called for, showed him to have been its original depositor, 
anti probably awakened a remorseful recollection in the 
dark bosom of the omnipresent crow, who uttered a con- 
science-stricken croak from the bough above him. But 
the young roan quickly disappeared again, and the squirrel 
was once more left in undisputed possession. 

A week passed. A weary, anxious interval to Don 
Cajsar, who bad neither seen nor heard from Mamie since 
their last meeting. Too conscious of his own self-respect 
to call at the house after the equivocal conduct of Mrs. 
Mulrady, and too proud to haunt the lanes and approaches 
in the hope of meeting her daughter, like an ordinary lover, 
he hid his gloomy thoughts in the monastic shadows of the 
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courtyard at Los Gatos, or found relief in furious riding at 
night and early morning on the highway. Once or twice 
the up stage had been overtaken and passed by a rushing 
figure as shadowy as a phantom horseman, with only the 
star-like point of a cigarette to indicate its humanity. It 
was in one of these fierce recreations that he was oblii:cd 
to stop in early morning at the blacksmith’s shop at Rough- 
and-Ready to have a loosened horseshoe replaced, and 
while wailing picked up a newspaper. Don Cajsar seldom 
read the papers, but, noticing that this was the Kecord, he 
glanced at its columns. A familiar name suddenly flashed 
out of the dark type like a spark from the anvil. With a 
brain and heart that seemed to be beating in unison with 
the blacksmith’s sledge, he read as follows : — 

“Our distinguished, fellow-townsman, Alvin Mulrady, 
Issq., left town day before yesterday to attend an important 
meeting of directors of the Red Dog Ditch Company, in 
San Francisco. Society will regret to hear that Mrs. Mul- 
rady and her beautiful and accomplished daughter, who 
were expecting to depart for Europe at the end of the 
month, anticipated the event nearly a fortnight by taking 
this opportunity of accompanying Mr. Mulrady as far as 
San Francisco, on their way to the East. Mrs. and Miss 
Mulrady intend to visit London, Paris, and Berlin, and 
will be absent three years. It is possible that Mr. Mulrady 
may join them later at one or other of those capitals. Con- 
siderable disappointment is felt that a more extended leave- 
taking was not possible, and that, under the circumstance.^:, 
no opportunity was offered for a ‘send-off’ suitable to the 
condition of the parlies, and the esteem In which they are 
held in Rough-and-Ready.” 

The paper dropped from his hands. Gone ! and without 
a word ! No, that was impossible! There must be some 
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mistake; she had written; the letter had miscarried; she 
must have sent word to Los Gatos, and the stupid messenger 
had blundered ; she had probably appointed another meet- 
ing, or expected him to follow to San Francisco. “The 
. day before yesterday!” It was the morning’s paper; she 
had been gone scarcely two days ; it was not too late yet 
to receive a delayed message by post, by some forgetful 
hand — by — ah ! — the tree ! 

Of course it was in the tree, and he had not been there 
for a week ! Why had he not thought of it before ? The 
fault was his, not hers. Perhaps she had gone away 
believing him faithless, or a country boor. 

“ In the name of the devil, will you keep me here till 
eternity ! ” 

The blacksmith stared at him. Don Caesar suddenly 
remembered that he was speaking, as he was thinking, in 
Spanish. 

“ Ten dollars, my friend, if you have done in five minutes ! ” 

The man laughed. 

“ That’s good enough American,” he said, beginning to 
quicken his efforts. 

Don Ctesar again took up the paper. There was another 
paragraph that recalled his last interview with Mamie : — 

“ Mr. Harry Slinn, jun., the editor of this paper, has just 
moved into the pioneer house formerly occupied by Alvin 
Mulrady, Esq., which has already become historic in the 
annals of the county. Mr. SUnn brings with him his father 
— H. J. Slinn, Esq. — and his two sisters. Mr. Slinn, sen., 
who has been suffering for many years from complete 
paralysis, we understand is slowly improving ; and it is by 
the advice of his physicians that he has chosen the invigo- 
rating air of the foothills as a change to the debilitating 
heat of Sacramento.” 
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The affair had been quickly settled, certainly, reflected 
Don Caesar, with a slight chill of jealousy, as he thought of 
Mamie’s interest in the young editor. But the next moment 
he dismissed it from his mind ; all except a dull conscious- 
ness that, if she really loved him — Don Caesar — as he loved 
her, she could not have assisted in throwing into his society 
the two young sisters of the editor, whom she expected 
might be so attractive. 

Within the five minutes the horse was rcadv, and Don 
Caesar in the saddle again. In less than half-an-hour he 
was at the wayside boulder. Here he picketed his horse, 
and took liie narrow foot-trail through the hollow. It did 
not take him long to reach their old trysiing-place. With 
a beating heart he aj)proached the decaying trunk and looked 
into the cavity. 'I'here was no letter there I 

A few blackened nuts and some of the dry moss he had 
put there were lying on the ground at its roots. He could 
not remember whether they were there when he had last 
visited the spot. He began to grope in the cavity with both 
hands. His fingers struck against the sharp angles of a flat 
paper packet ; a thrill of joy ran through them and slopped 
his beating heart; he drew out the hidden object, and was 
chilled with disappointment 

It was an ordinary-sized envelope of yellowish-brown 
paper, bearing, besides the usual Government stamp, the 
official legend of an express company, and showing its age 
as much by this record of a now obsolete carrying service 
as by the discoloration of time and atmosphere. Its weight, 
which was heavier than that of an ordinary letter of the 
same size and thickness, was evidently due to some loose 
enclosures, that slightly rustled and could be felt by the 
fingers, like minute pieces of metal or grains of gravel. It 
was within Don Cxsar’s experience that gold specimens 
were often sent in that manner. It was in a state of singular 
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preservation, except the address, which, being written in 
pencil, was scarcely discernible, and even when deciphered 
appeared to be incoherent and unfinished. The unknown 
correspondent had written “Dear Mary” and then “Mrs. 
Mary Slinn,” with an unintelligible scrawl following for the 
direction. If Don Ctesar’s mind had not been lately pre- 
occupied with the name of the editor he would hardly have 
guessed the superscription. 

In his cruel disappointment and fully aroused indigna- 
tion, he at once began to suspect a connection of circum- 
stances which at any other moment he would have thought 
purely accidental, or perhaps not have considered at all. 
The cavity in the tree had evidently been used as a secret 
receptacle for letters before ; did Mamie know it at the 
time? and how did she know it? The apparent age of the 
letter made it preposterous to suppose that it pointed to any 
secret correspondence of hers with young Mr. Slinn, and 
the address was not in her handwriting. Was there any 
secret previous intimacy between the families? There was 
but one way in which he could connect this letter with 
Mamie’s faithlessness. It was an infamous and grotesquely 
horrible idea, a thought which sprang as much from his 
inexperience of the world and his habitual suspiciousness 
of all humour as anytliing else. It was that the letter was 
a brutal joke of SUnn’s — a joke perhaps concocted by 
Mamie and himself— a parting insult that should at the 
last moment proclaim their treachery and his own credulity. 
Doubtless it contained a declaration of their shame, and 
the reason why she had fled from him without a word of 
explanation. And the enclosure, of course, was some sig- 
nificant and degrading illustration. Those Americans wer"’e 
full of those low conceits: it was their national vulgarity. 

He held the letter in his angry hand. He could break it 
open if he wished, and satisfy himself; but it was not 
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addressed to him, and ihe instinct of honour, strong even in 
his rage, was the instinct of an adversary as well. No ; Slinii 
should open the letter before him. Slinn should explain 
everything and answer for it. If it was nothing— a mere 
accident — it would lead to some general explanation, and 
perhaps even news of iManiie. But he would arraign Slinn, 
and at once. He put the letter in his pocket, quickly re- 
traced his steps to his horse, and, putting spurs to the animal, 
followed the highroad to the gate of Mulrady’s pioneer cabin. 

He remembered it well enough. 'I'o the cultivated taste 
it was superior to the more pretentious “new house.” 
During the first year of Mulrady’s tenancy the plain square 
log-cabin had received those additions and attractions which 
only a tenant can conceive and actual experience suggest ; 
and in this way the hideous right angles were broken with 
sheds, “Ican-to” c.xtensions, until a certain picturesquencss 
was given to the irregularity of outline, and a homelike 
security and companionship to the congregated buildings. 
It typified the former life of the great capitalist, as the tall 
new house illustrated the loneliness and isolation that 
wealth had given liim. 

But the real points of vantage were the years of cultiva- 
tion and habitation that had warmed and enriched the soil, 
and evoked the climbing vines and roses that already hid 
its unpainted boards, rounded its hard outlines, and gave 
protection and shadow from the pitiless glare of a summer’s 
long sun, or broke the steady beating of the winter rains. 
It was true that pea and beau poles surrounded it on one 
side, and the only access to the house was through the 
cabbage rows that once were the pride and sustenance of 
the Mulradys. It was this fact, more than any other, that 
had impelled Mrs. Mulrady to abandon its site; she did 
not like to read the history of their humble origin refiecied 
in the faces of their visitors as they entered. 
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Don C®sar tied his horse to the fence and hurriedly 
approached the house. The door, however, hospitably 
opened when he was a few paces from it, and when he 
reached the threshold he found himself unexpectedly in 
the presence of two pretty girls. They were evidently 
Slinn’s sisters, whom he had neither thought of nor included 
in the meeting he had prepared. In spite of his preoccupa- 
tion, he felt himself suddenly embarrassed, not only by the 
actual distinction of their beauty, but by a kind of likeness 
that they seemed to bear to Mamie. 

“ We saw you coming,” said the elder unaffectedly. 
“You are Don Cajsar Alvarado? My brother has spoken 
of you.” 

The words recalled Don Ctesar to himself and a sense of 
courtesy. He was not here to quarrel with these fair 
strangers at their first meeting ; he must seek Slinn else- 
where, and at another time. 'I'he frankness of his reception, 
and the allusion to their brother, made it appear impossible 
that they should be either a party to Iris disappointment, or 
even aware of it His excitement melted away before a 
certain lazy ease which the consciousness of their beauty 
seemed to give them. He was able to put a few courteous 
inquiries, and, thanks to the paragraph in the Hecord^ to 
congratulate them upon their father's improvement. 

“ Oh, pa is a great deal better in his health, and has 
picked up even in the last few days, so that he is able to 
walk round with crutches,” said the elder sister. “The air 
here seems to invigorate him wonderfully.” 

“And you know, Esther,” said the younger, “I think he 
begins to take more notice of things, especially when he is 
out of doors. He looks around on the scenery, and his 
eye brightens, as if he knew all about it ; and sometimes 
he knits his brows, and looks down so, as if he was trying 
to remember.” 
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“Vou know, I suppose,’* explained Esther, “that since 
his seizure his memory has been a blank— that is, three or 

four years of his life seem to have been dropped out of his 
recollection.” 

‘‘It might be a mercy sometimes, schora,” said Don Cxsar 
with a grave sigh, as he looked at the delicate features 
before him. which recalled the face of the absent M.imie. 

“That’s not very complimentary,” said the younger girl 
laughingly; “for pa didn’t recognise us. and only re- 
membered us as little girls.” 

‘^^ashli!” interrupted Esther rebukingly; then, turning 
o Don Ctusar.she added: " My sister Vashti means that 
father remembers more what happened before he came to 
Cahforma when we were quite young, than Ire does of the 
mterval that elapsed. Dr. Duchesne says it's a singular 
case. He th.nlts that, with his present progress, he will 
recover the perfect use of his limbs, though his nremory 
may never come back again.” 

“Unless ■ You forget what the doctor told us this 
morning,” interrupted Vashti again briskly. 

“I was going to say it,” said Eslher a little curtly. 

Mess he has another stroke; then he will either die or 
recover his mind entirely.” 

Don Cxsar glanced at the brigiit faces, a trifle heightened 
in colour by their eager recital and the slight rivalry of 
narration, and looked grave. He was a little shocked at a 
certain lack of sympathy and tenderness towards their 
unhappy parent. They seemed to him not only to have 
caught that dry, curious toleration of helplessness which 
characterises even relationship in its attendance upon 
ronic suffering and weakness, but to have acquired an 
nconscious habit of turning it to account. In his present 
ensitive condition, he even fancied that they flirted mildly 
over their parent’s infirmities. ^ 
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“ My brother Harry has gone to Red Dog,” continued 
Esther. '• He’ll be right sorry to have missed you. Mrs. 
Mulrady spoke to him about you. You seem to have been 
great friends. I s’pose you knew her daughter, Mamie, I 
hear she is very pretty.” 

Althougii Don Cresar was now satisfied that the Slinns 
knew nothing of Mamie’s singular behaviour to him, he felt 
embarrassed bv this conversation. 

“Miss Mulrady is very pretty,” he said, with grave 
courtesy ; “ it is a custom of her race. She left suddenly," 
he added, with affected calmness. 

“ I reckon she did calculate to stay here longer — so her 
mother said ; but the whole thing was settled a week ago. 
J know my brother was quite surprised to hear from Mr. 
Mulrady that if we were going to decide about this house 
we must do it at once. He liad an idea himself of moving 
out of the big one into this when they left.” 

“ Mamie Mulrady hadn’t much to keep her here, con- 
siderin’ the money and the good looks she has, I reckon," 
said Vashii. “She isn’t the sort of girl to throw herself 
away in the wilderness when she can pick and choose else- 
where. I only wonder she ever came back from Sacramento. 
They talk ab«(it papa Mulrady having business at San 
Francisco, and that hurrying them off! Depend upon it, 
that ‘ business ’ was Mamie herself. Her wish is gospel to 
them. If she’d wanted to stay and have a farewell party, 
old Mulrady’s business would have been nowhere.” 

“ Ain’t you a little rough on Mamie," said Esther, who 
had been quietly watcliing the young man’s face with her 
large, languid eyes, “considering that we don’t know her, 
and haven’t even the right of friends to criticise?” 

“ I don’t call it rough," returned Vashii frankly, “for I’d 
do the same if I were in her shoes — and they’re four-and-a- 
halves, for Harry told me so. Give me her money and her 
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looks, and you wouldn’t catch me hanging round these 
diggings, goin’ to choir-meetings Saturdays, church Sundays, 
and buggy-riding once a month, for society ! No ; Mamie’s 
head was level, you bet ! ” 

Don Ciesar rose hurriedly. They would present his 
complim^s to their father, and he would endeavour to 
find their brother at Red Dog. He, alas! had neither 
father, mother, nor sister; but if they would receive his 
aunt, the Doha Inez Sepulvida, the next Sunday, when she 
came from Mass, she should be honoured, and he would be 
delighted. 

It required all his self-possession to deliver iiimself of this 
formal courtesy before he could take his leave, and, on 
the back of his mustang, give way to the rage, disgust, and 
hatred of everything connected with Mamie that filled his 
heart. 

Conscious of his disturbance, but not entirely appreciat- 
ing their own share in it, the two girls somewhat wickedly 
prolonged the interview by following him into the garden. 

“Well, if you must leave now,” said Esther at last 
languidly, “it ain’t much out of your way to go down 
through the garden and lake a look at pa as you go. He’s 
somewhere down there, near the woods, and we don’t like 
to leave him alone too long. You might pass the time of 
day with him— see if he’s right side up. Vashti and I have 
got a heap of things to fix here yet; but if anything’s wrong 
with him, you can call us. So long.” 

Don Caesar was about to excuse himself hurriedly, but 
that sudden and acute perception of all kindred sorrow, 
which belongs to refined suffering, checked his speech. 
The loneliness of the helpless old man in this atmosphere 
of active and youthful selfishness touched him. He bowed 
assent, and turned aside into one of the long perspectives 
of bean-poles. The girls watched him until out of sight. 
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“ Well,” said Vashti, “ don’t tell vie. But if there ^Yasn’t 
something between him and that Mamie Mulrady, I don’t 
know a jilted man when I see him.” 

“ Well, you needn’t have let him see that you knew it, so 
that any civility of ours would look as if we were ready to 
take up with her leavings,” responded Esther astutely, as 
the girls re-entered the house. 

Meantime, the unconscious object of their criticism 
walked sadly down the old market-garden whose rude out- 
lines and homely details he once clothed with the poetry of 
a sensitive man’s fust love. Well, it was a common cabbage- 
field and potato-patch after all. 

In his disgust he felt conscious of even the loss of that 
sense of patronage and superiority which had invested his 
affection for a girl of meaner condition. His self-respect 
was humiliated with his love. The soil and dirt of those 
wretched cabbages had clung to him, but not to her. It 
was site who had gone higher ; it was he who was left in the 
vulgar ruins of his misplaced passion. 

He reached the bottom of the garden without observing 
any sign of the lonely invalid. He looked up and down 
the cabbage rows and through the long perspective of pea- 
vines without result. There was a newer trail leading from 
a gap in the vines to the wooded hollow which undoubtedly 
in’.ersected the little path that he and Mamie had once 
followed from the highroad. If the old man had taken this 
trail, he had possibly overtasked his strength, and there was 
the more reason why he should continue his search, and 
render any assistance if required. There was another idea 
that occurred to him, which eventually decided him to go 
on. It was that both these trails led to the decayed 
sycamore stump, and that the older Slinn might have some- 
thing to do with the mysterious letter. 

Quickening his steps through the field, he entered the 
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hollow, and reached ihc intersecting trail as he expected. 
To the right it lost itself in the dense woods in the direction 
of the ominous stump; to the left it descended in nearly a 
straight line to the highway, now plainly visible, as was 
equally the boulder on which he had last discovered Mamie 
silting with young Slinn. If he was not mistaken, there was 
a figure sitting there now. It was surely a man. And by 
that half-bowed, helpless attitude the object of his search ! 

It did not take him long to descend the track to the 
highway and approacii the stranger. He was seated with 
his hands upon his knees, gazing in a vague, absorbed fashion 
upon the hillside, now crowned with the engine-house and 
chimney that marked the site of Mulrady's shaft. He 
started slightly and looked up as Hon Cajsar paused before 
him. The young man was surprised to see that the un- 
fortunate man was not as old as he had expected, and that 
his expression was one of quiet and beatified contentment. 

“Your daughters told me you were here,” said Don 
Caesar, with gentle respect. “ I am Caesar Alvarado, your 
not very far neighbour; very happy to pay his respects to 
you, as he has to them.” 

“My daughters?” said the old man vaguely. “Oh yes 
—nice little girls. And my boy Harry. Did you see Harry? 
Fine little fellow, Harry.” 

“I am glad to hear that yon are better,” said Don Cxsar 
hastily, “and that the air of our country does you no harm. 
God benefit you, senor,” he added, with a profoundly 
reverential gesture, dropping unconsciously into the religious 
habit of his youth. “ May He protect you, and bring you 
back to health and happiness 1” 

“ Happiness?” said Slinn amazedly. “ I am happy very 

happy ! I have everything I want; good air, good food, good 

clothes, pretty little children, kind friends ” He smiled 

benignantly at Dan Cresar. “ God is very good to me ! ’ 
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Indeed, he seemed very happy; and his face, albeit 
crowned with white hair, unmarked by care and any disturb- 
ing impression, had so much of satisfied youth in it that the 
grave features of his questioner made him appear the elder. 
Nevertheless, Don Cxsar noticed that his eyes, when with- 
drawn from him, sought tlie hillside with the same visionary 
abstraction. 

“It is a fine view, Senor Esslinn,” said Don Caesar, 

“ It is a beautiful view, sir,” said Slinn, turning his happy 
eyes upon him for a moment, only to rest them again on 
the green slope opposite. 

“ Beyond that hill which you are looking at — not far, 
Senor Esslinn — I live. You shall come and see me there 
< — you and your family.” 

“You — you — live there?” stammered the invalid, with 
a troubled expression — the first and only change to the 
complete happiness that had hitherto suffused his face. 
“ You — and your name is — is Ma ” 

“Alvarado,” said Don Caesar gently. “Caesar Alvarado.” 

“ You said Masters,” said the old man, with sudden 
querulousness. 

“No, good friend. I said Alvarado,” said Don Caesar 
gravely. 

“ If you didn’t say Masters, how could 1 say it ? I don’t 
know any Masters.” 

Don Caesar was silent. In another moment the happy tran- 
quillity returned to Slinn’s face, and Don Caesar continued — 

“It is not a long walk over the hill, though it is far by 
the road. When you are better, you shall try it. Yonder 
little trail leads to the top of the hill — and then ” 

He stopped, for the invalid’s face had again assumed its 
troubled expression. Partly to change his thoughts, and 
partly from some inexplicable idea that had suddenly seized 
him, Don Ciesar continued— 
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“There is a strange old stump near the trail, and in it 
a hole. In the hole I found this letter.” He stopped 
again — this time in alarm. Slinn had staggered to his feet 
with ashen and distorted features, and was glancing at the 
letter which Don Cxsar had drawn from his pocket. The 
muscles of his throat swelled as if he was swallowing; his 
lips moved, but no sound issued from them. At last, with 
a convulsive cflbrt, he regained a disjointed speech, in a 
voice scarcely audible — 

“My letter! My letter! It’s mine ! Give it me ! It’s 
my fortune— all mine! In the tunnel— hill ! Masters 
stole it — stole my fortune ! Stole it all ! See, see ! ” 

He seized the letter from Don Ccesar with tremblin" 
hands, and lore it open forcibly; a few dull yellow grains 
fell from it heavily, like shot, to the ground. 

“See, it's true! My letter! My gold! My strike! 
My — my — my God 

A tremor passed over his face. The hand that held the 
letter suddenly dropped sheer and heavy as the gold had 
fallen. Ihc whole side of his face and body nearest Don 
Ctesar secnjcd to drop and sink into itself as suddenly. At 
the same moment, and without a word, he slipped through 
Don Cxsar’s outstretched hands to the ground. Don 
Caisar bent quickly over him, but not longer than to satisfy 
himself that he lived and breathed, although helpless. He 
then caught up the fallen letter, and, glancing over it with 
flashing eyes, thrust it and the few specimens in his pocket. 
He then sprang to his feel, so transformed with energy and 
intelligence that he seemed to have added the lost vitality 
of the man before him to his own. He glanced quickly up 
and down the highway. Every moment to him was precious 
now ; but he could not leave the stricken man in the dust 
of the road; nor could he carry him to the house; nor, 
having alarmed his daughters, could he abandon his help- 
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lessness to their feeble arms. He remembered that his 
horse was still tied to the garden fence. He would fetch 
it, and carry the unfortunate man across the saddle to the 
gate. He lifted him with difficulty to the boulder, and ran 
rapidly up the road in the direction of his tethered steed. 
He had not proceeded far when he heard the noise of 
wheels behind him. It was the up stage coming furiously 
along. He would have called to the driver for assistance, 
but even through that fast sweeping cloud of dust and 
motion he could see that the man was utterly oblivious of 
anything but the speed of his rushing chariot, and had even 
risen in his box to lasit the infuriated and frightened 
animals forward. 

An hour later, when the coach drew up at the Red Dog 
Hotel, the driver descended from the box, white, but taci- 
turn. When he had swallowed a glass of whisky at a single 
gulp, he turned to the astonished express agent who had 
followed him in. 

“One of two things, Jim, hez got to happen,” he said 
huskily. “ Either that there rock hez got to get off the 
road, or / Itave. I’ve seed him on it agin ! ” 


CHAPTER IV 

No further particulars of the invalid's second attack were 
known than those furnished by Don Csesar's brief statement, 
that he had found him lying insensible on the boulder. 
This seemed perfectly consistent with the theory of Dr. 
Duchesne, and as the young Spaniard left Los Gatos the 
next day, he escaped not only the active reporter of the 
J^eivrd, but the perusal of a grateful paragraph in the next 
day’s paper recording his prompt kindness and courtesy. 
Dr. Duchesne’s prognosis, however, seemed at fault ; the 
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elder Slinn did not succumb to this second stroke, nor did 
he recover his reason. He apparently only relapsed into 
his former physical weakness, losing the little ground he 
had gained during the last month, and exhibiting no change 
in his mental condition, unless the fact tliat he remembereti 
nothing of his seizure, and the presence of Don Cxsar, 
could be considered as favourable. Dr. Duchesne’s gravity 
seemed to give that significance to this symptom, and his 
cross-questioning of the patient was characterised by more 
than his usual curtness. 

“You are sure you don’t remember walking in tiie 
garden before you were ill?” he said. “Come, think 
again. You must remember that.” The old man’s eyes 
wandered restlessly around the room, but he answered by 
a negative shake of his head. “ And you don’t remember 
silting down on a stone by the road?” 

The old man kept his eyes resolutely fixed on the bed- 
clothes before him. 

“No!” he said, with a certain sharp decision that was 
new to him. 

The doctor's eye brightened. 

“All right, old man; then don’t.” 

On his way out he took the eldest Miss Slinn aside. 

“ He’ll do," he said grimly ; “ he’s beginning to lie." 

“Why, he only said he didn’t remember,” responded 
Esther. 

“Ihat was because he didn’t want to remember,” said 
the doctor authoritatively. “The brain is acting on some 
impression that is cither painful and unpleasant, or so 
vague that he can’t formulate it; he is conscious of it, 
and won’t attempt it yet. It’s a heap better than his old 
self-satisfied incoherency.” 

A few days later, when the fact of Slinn's identifica- 
tion with the paralytic of three years ago by the stage- 
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driver became generally known, the doctor came in quite 
jubilant. 

“It’s all plain now,” he said decidedly. “That second 
stroke was caused by the nervous shock of his coming 
suddenly upon the very spot where he had the first one. It 
proved that his brain still retained old impressions, but as 
this first act of his memory was a painful one, the strain was 
too great. It was mighty unlucky ; but it was a good sign.” 

“And you think, then ?” hesitated Harry Slinn. 

“I think,” said Dr. Duchesne, “that this activity still 
exists, and the proof of it, as I said before, is that he is 
trying now to forget it, and avoid thinking of it. You will 
find that he will fight shy of any allusion to it, and will be 
cunning enough to dodge it every time.” 

He certainly did. Whether the doctor’s hypothesis was 
fairly based or not, it was a fact that, when he was fiist 
taken out to drive with his watchful physician, he apparently 
took no notice of the boulder — which still remained on the 
roadside, thanks to the later practical explanation of the 
stage-driver’s vision — and curtly refused to talk about it. 
But, more significant to Duchesne, and perhaps more per- 
plexing, was a certain morose abstraction, which took the 
place of his former vacuity of contentment, and an intoler- 
ance of his attendants, which supplanted his old habitual 
trustfulness to their care, that had been varied only by the 
occasional querulousness of an invalid. His daughters 
sometimes found him regarding them with an attention 
little short of suspicion, and even his son detected a half- 
suppressed aversion in his interviews with him. 

Referring this among themselves to his unfortunate 
malady, his children, perhaps, justified this estrangement 
by paying very little attention to it. They were more 
pleasantly occupied. The two girls succeeded to the posU 
tion held by Mamie Mulrady in the society of the neigh- 
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bourhood, and divided the attentions of Rough-and-Ready. 
The young editor of the Record \\:)A really achieved, through 
his supposed intimacy with the Mulradys, the good fortune 
he had jestingly prophesied. The disappearance of Don 
Caesar was regarded as a virtual abandonment of the field to 
his rival ; and the general opinion was that he was engaged 
to the millionaire’s daughter on a certain probation of work 
and influence in his prospective father-in-law’s interests. He 
became successful in one or two speculations, the magic of 
the lucky Mulrady’s name befriending him. In the super- 
stition of the mining community, much of this luck was 
due to his having secured the old cabin. 

“ To think,” remarked one of the augurs of Red Dog, 

French Fete, a polyglot jester, “ that, while every d d 

fool went to taking up claims where the gold had already 
been found, no one thought of stepping into the old man’s 
old choux in the cabbage garden 1 ” 

Any doubt, however, of the alliance of the families was 
dissipated by the intimacy that sprang up betw’een the 
elder Slinn and the millionaire, after the latter’s return 
from San Francisco. 

It began in a strange kind of pity for the physical weak- 
ness of the man, which enlisted the sympathies of Mulrady, 
whose great strength had never been deteriorated by the 
luxuries of wealth, and who was still able to set his work- 
men an example of hard labour; it was sustained by a 
singular and superstitious reverence for his mental condi- 
tion, which, to the paternal Mulrady, seemed to possess 
that spiritual quality with which popular ignorance invests 
demented people. 

“ Then, you mean to say that during these three years 
the vein o’ your mind, so to speak, was a lost lead, and 
sorter dropped out o’ sight or foHerin’?” queried Mulrady 
with infinite seriousness. 
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“Yes,” returned Slinn, with less impatience than he 
usually showed to questions. 

“And diirin’ that time, when you was dried up and 
waitin’ for rain, I reckon you kinder had visions?” 

A cloud passed over Slinn’s face. 

“ Of course, of course ! ” said Mulrady, a little frightened 
at his tenacity in questioning the oracle. “Nat’rally, this 
was private, and not to be talked about. I meant, you had 
plenty of room for ’em without crowdin’ ; you kin tell me 
some day when you’re better, and kin sorter select what’s 
points and what ain’t.” 

“Perhaps I may some day,” said the invalid gloomily, 
glancing in the direction of his preoccupied daughters, 
“when we’re alone.” 

When his physical strength had improved, and his left 
arm and side had regained a feeble but slowly gathering 
vitality, Alvin Mulrady one day surprised the family by 
bringing the convalescent a pile of letters and accounts, and 
spreading them on a board before Slinn’s invalid chair, with 
the suggestion that he should look over, arrange, and docket 
them. The idea seemed preposterous, until it was found 
that the old man was actually able to perform this service, 
and e.Khibited a degree of intellectual activity and capacity 
for this kind of work that was unsuspected. Dr. Duchesne 
was delighted, and divided with admiration between his 
patient’s progress and the millionaire’s sagacity. 

“And there are envious people,” said the enthusiastic 
doctor, “who believe that a man like him, who could con- 
ceive of such a plan for occupying a weak intellect without 
taxing its memory or judgment, is merely a lucky fool ! 
Look here. Maybe it didn’t require much brains to 
stumble on a gold mine, and it is a gift of Providence. 
But, in my experience. Providence don’t go round buyin’ 
up d d fools, or investin’ in dead beats.” 
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When Mr. Slinn, finally, with the aid of crutcl^es, was 
able to hobble every day to the imposing counting-house 
and office of Mr. Mulrady, which now occupied the lower 
part of the new house, and contained some of its gorgeous 
furniture, he was installed at a rosewood desk behind 
Mr. Mulrady’s chair, as his confidential clerk and private 
secretary. The astonishment of Red Dog and Rough-and- 
Ready at this singular innovation knew no bounds; but 
the boldness and novelty of the idea carried everything 
before it Judge Butts, the oracle of Rough-and-Ready, 
delivered its decision. 

“He’s got a man who’s i)hysically incapable of running 
off with his money, and has no memory to run off with his 
ideas. How could he do better?” 

liven his own son, Harry, coming upon his father thus 
installed, was for a moment struck with a certain filial 
respect, and for a day or two patronised him. 

In this capacity Slinn became the confidant not only 
of Mulrady's business secrets, but of his domestic affairs. 
He knew that young Mulrady, from a freckle-faced, slow 
country boy, had developed into a freckle-faced, fast city 
man, with coarse habits of drink and gambling. It was 
through the old man’s hands that extravagant bills and 
shameful claims passed on their way to be cashed by 
Mulrady; it was he that at hit laid before the father one 
day his signature, perfectly forged by the son. 

“Your eyes are not ez good ez mine, you know, Slinn,” 
said Mulrady gravely. “ It’s all right. I sometimes make 
my y’s like that. I’d clean forgot to enter that cheque. 
You must not think you’ve got the monopoly of disre- 
membering,” he added, with a faint laugh. 

Equally through Slinn’s hands passed the record of the 
lavish expenditure of Mrs. Mulrady and the fair Mamie, as 
well as the chronicle of their movements and fashionable 
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triumphs. As Mulrady had already noticed that Slinn had 
no confidence with his own family, he didn’t try to with- 
hold from him these domestic details, possibly as an offset 
to the dreary catalogue of his son’s misdeeds, but more 
often in the hope of gaining from the taciturn old man 
some comment that might satisfy his innocent vanity as 
father and husband, and perhaps dissipate some doubts 
that were haunting him. 

“Twelve hundred dollars looks to be a good figger for 
a dress, ain’t it? But Malviny knows, I reckon, what 
ought to be worn at the Tooilleries, and she don’t want our 
Mamie to take a back seat before them furrin princesses 
and gran* dukes. It’s a slap-up affair, I kalkilate. Let’s 
see. I disremember whether it’s an emperor or a king 
that’s rulin’ over thar now. It must be suthin* first-class 
and Ai, for Malviny ain’t the woman to throw away twelve 
hundred dollars on any of them small-potato despots ! She 
says Mamie speaks French already like them French Petes. 
I don’t quite make out what she means here. She met 
Don Caesar in Paris, and she says, ‘I think Mamie is 
nearly off with Don Caesar, who has followed her here. I 
don’t care about her dropping him too suddenly ; the reason 
I’ll tell you hereafter. I think the man might be a dangerous 
enemy.* Now, what do you make of that? I alius thought 
Mamie rather cottoned to him, and it was the old woman 
who fought shy, thinkin’ Mamie would do better. Now, I 
am agreeable that my gal should marry any one she likes, 
whether he’s a dook or a poor man, as long as he’s on the 
square. I was ready to take Don Caesar, but now things 
seem to have shifted round. As to Don Caisar’s being a 
dangerous enemy if Mamie won’t have him, that's a little 
too high and mighty for me, and I wonder the old woman 
don’t make him climb down. What do you think?” 

“Who is Don Ctesar?” asked Slinn. 
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“The man what picked you up that day. I mean, ’ con- 
tinued Mulrady, seeing the marks of evident ignorance on 
the old man’s face, “ I mean a sort of grave, genteel chap, 
suthin’ between a parson and a circus rider. You might 
have seen him round the house talkin’ to your gals.” 

But Slinn’s entire forgetfulness of Don Cajsar was evi- 
dently unfeigned. Whatever sudden accession of memory 
he had at the lime of his attack, the incident that caused it 
had no part in his recollection. With the exception of 
these rare intervals of domestic confidences with his crippled 
private secretary, Mulrady gave himself up to money-getting. 
Without any especial faculty for it — an easy prey often to 
unscrupulous financiers —his unfailing luck, however, carried 
him safely through, until his very mistakes seemed to be 
simply insignificant means to a large significant end and a 
part of his original plan. He sank another shaft, at a great 
expense, with a view to follovving the lead he had formerly 
found, against the opinions of the best mining engineers, 
and struck the artesian spring he did not find at that time, 
with a volume of water that enabled him not only to work 
his own mine, but to furnish supplies to his less fortunate 
neighbours at a vast profit. A league of tangled forest and 
canon behind Kough-and-Ready, for which he had paid Don 
Ramon s heirs an extravagant price in the presumption that 
it was auriferous, furnished the most accessible timber to 
build the town, at prices which amply remunerated him. 
'J'he practical schemes of experienced men, the wildest 
visions of daring dreams delayed or abortive for want of 
capital, eventually fell into his hands. Men sneered at his 
methods, but bought his shares. Some who affected to 
regard him simply as a man of money were content to get 
only ills name to any enterprise. Courted by his superiors, 
quoted by his equals, and admired by his inferiors, he bore 
his elevation equally without ostentation or dignity. Bidden 
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to banquets, and forced by his position as director or 
president into the usual gastronomic feats of that civilisation 
and period, he partook of simple food, and continued his 
old habit of taking a cup of coffee with milk and sugar at 
dinner. Without professing temperance, he drank sparingly 
in a community where alcoholic stimulation was the custom. 
With neither refinement nor an extended vocabulary, he was 
seldom profane, and never indelicate. With nothing of the 
Puritan in his manner or conversation, he seemed to be as 
strange to the vices of civilisation as he was to its virtues. 
That such a man should offer little to, and receive little 
from, the companionship of women of any kind was a fore- 
gone conclusion. Without the dignity of solitude, he was 
pathetically alone. 

Meantime, the days passed ; the first six months of his 
opulence were drawing to a close, and in that interval he 
had more than doubled the amount of his discovered fortune. 
The rainy season set in early. Although it dissipated the 
clouds of dust under which Nature and Art seemed to be 
slowly disappearing, it brought little beauty to the landscape 
at first, and only appeared to lay bare the crudenesses of 
civilisation. The unpainted wooden buildings of Rough- 
and-Rcady, soaked and dripping with rain, took upon them- 
selves a sleek and shining ugliness, as of second-hand 
garments ; the absence of cornices or projections to break 
the monotony of the long straight lines of downpour made 
the town appear as if it had been recently submerged, every 
vestige of ornamentation swept away, and only the bare 
outlines left. Mud was everywhere ! The outer soil seemed 
to have risen and invaded the houses even to their most 
secret recesses, as if outraged Nature was trying to revenge 
herself. Mud was brought into the saloons and bar-rooms 
and express-offices, on boots, on clothes, on baggage, and 
sometimes appeared mysteriously in splashes of red colour 
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on the walls, without visible conveyance. The dust of six 
months, closely packed in cornice and carvine, yielded 
under the steady rain a thin yellow paint, that d^opped on 
wayfarers or unexpectedly oozed out of ceilings and walls 
on the wretched inhabitants within. 'I'he outskirts of 
Rough-and-Ready, and the dried lulls round Los Garos, did 
not appear to fare much belter ; the new vegetation had not 
yet made much headway against the dead grasses of the 
summer; the pines in the hollow wept lugubriously into a 
small rivulet that had sprung suddenly into life near the old 
trail : everywhere was the sound of droi)ping. splashing 
gurgling, or rushing waters. 

More hideous than ever, the new ^rul^ady house lifted itself 
against the leaden sky, and stared with all its large-framed 
shutterless windows blankly on the prospect, until they 
seemed to the wayfarer to become mere mirrors set in the 
walls, reflecting only the watery landscape, and unable to give 
the least indication of light or heat within. Nevertheless, 
there was a fire in Mulrady’s private oflTice that December 
afternoon, of a smoky, intermittent variety, that sufficed more 
to record the defects of hasty architecture than to comfort 
the millionaire and his private secretary, who had lingered 
afier the early withdrawal of the clerks. 1-or the nex*! day 
was Christmas, and, out of deference to the near approach of 
this festivity, a half-holiday had been given lo the employiSs. 

rhey’ll want, some of them, to spend their money 
before to-morrow; and others would like to be able to 
rise up comfortably drunk Christmas morning,” the super- 
intendent had suggested. 

Mr. Mulrady had just signed a number of cheques 
indicating his largesse to those devoted adherents with 
the same unostentatious, undemonstrative, matter-of-fact 
manner that distinguished bis ordinary business. The men 
had received it with something of the same manner 
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A half-humorous “ Thank you, sir ” — as if to show that, 
with their patron, they tolerated this deference to a popular 
custom, but were a little ashamed of giving way to it — 
expressed their gratitude and their independence. 

“ I reckon that the old lady and Mamie are having a 
high old time in some of them gilded pallises, in St. 
Petersburg or Berlin, about this time. Them diamonds 
that I ordered at Tiffany ought to have reached ’em about 
now, so that Mamie could cut a swell at Christmas with 
her war-paint. I suppose it's the style to give presents in 
furrin countries ez it is here, and I allowed to the old lady 
that whatever she orders in that way she is to do in Californy 
style — no dollar jewellery and galvanised watches business. 
If she wants to make a present to any of them nobles ez 
has been purlite to her, it’s got to be something that Rough- 
and-Ready ain’t ashamed of. I showed you that pin 
Mamie bought me in Paris, didn’t I? It’s just come for 
my Christmas present. No ! I reckon I put it in the safe, 
for them kind o’ things don’t suit my style; but ’spose I 
oiter sport it to-morrow. It was mighty thoughtful in 
Mamie, and it must have cost a lump; it’s got no slouch 
of a pearl in it. I wonder what Mamie gave for i: ?” 

“You can easily tell; the bill is here. You paid it 
yesterday,” said Slinn. 

There was no satire in the man’s voice, nor was there the 
least perce()iion of irony in Mulrady’s manner as he re- 
turned quietly — 

“That’s so; it was suihin’ like a thousand francs; but 
French money, when you pan it out as dollars and cents, 
don’t make so much, after all.” There was a few moments’ 
silence, when he continued in the same tone of voice: 
“Talkin’ o’ them things, Slinn, I’ve got suthin’ for you.” 
He stopped suddenly. Ever watchful of any undue excite- 
ment in the invalid, he had noticed a slight flush of dis«- 
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turbance i)ass over his face, and continued carelessly; 
“ But we’ll talk over it to-morrow; a day or two don’t make 
much difference to you and me in such things, you know. 
P’raps I’ll drop in and see you. We’ll be shut up here.” 

“Then, you're going out somewhere?” asked Slinn 
mechanically. 

“No,” said Mulrady hesitatingly. It had suddenly 
occurred to him that he had nowhere to go if he wanted to, 
and he continued, half in explanation, “ I ain’t reckoned 
much on Christmas, myself. Abner's at the Springs; it 
wouldn’t pay him to come here for a day— even if^ihere 
was anybody here he cared to see. I reckon I’ll hang 
round the shanty and look after things generally. I haven't 
been over the house upstairs to put things right since the 
folks left, hntyou needn’t come here, you know.” 

He helped the old man to rise, assisted him in putting 
on his overcoat, and then handed him the cane which had 
lately replaced his crutches. 

“Good-bye, old man! You mustn’t trouble yourself to 
say ‘Merry Christmas’ now, but wait until you see me 
again. Take care of yourself.” 

He slapped him lightly on the shoulder, and went b.ack into 
his private office. He worked for some time at his desk, and 
then laid his pen aside, put away his papers methodically, 
placing a large envelope on his private secretary's vacant 
table. He then opcne<l the office door and ascended the 
staircase. He stopped on the first landing to listen to the 
sound of rain on the glass skylight, that seemed to echo 
through the empty hall like the gloomy roll of a drum. 

It was evident that the searching water had found out 
the secret sins of the house’s construction, for there were 
great fissures of discoloration in the white and gold paper 
in the corners of the wall. There was a strange odour of the 
d.ink forest in the mirrored drawing-room, as if the rain had 
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brought out the sap again from the unseasoned limbers ; the 
blue and white satin furniture looked cold, and the marble 
mantels and centre tables liad taken upon themselves the 
clamminess of tombstones. 

Mr. Mulrady, who had always retained his old farmer-like 
habit of taking off his coat with his hat on entering his own 
house, and appearing in his shirt sleeves, to indicate domestic 
ease and security, was obliged to replace it, on account of the 
chill. Me had never felt at home in this room. Its strange- 
ness had lately been heightened by Mrs. Mulrady’s purchase 
of a family portrait of some one she didn’t know, but who, 
she had alleged, resembled her “ Uncle Bob,” which hung 
on the wall beside some paintings in massive frames. 

Mr. Mulrady cast a hurried glance at the portrait that, 
on the strength of a high coat-collar and high top curl — 
both rolled with equal precision and singular sameness of 
colour — had always glared at Mulrady as if he was the 
intruder ; and passing through his wife’s gorgeous bedroom, 
entered the little dressing-room, where he still slept on the 
smallest of cots, with hastily improvised surroundings, as if 
he was a bailiff in possession. 

He didn’t linger here long, but, taking a key from a 
drawer, continued up the staircase, to the ominous funeral 
marches of the beating rain on the skylight, and paused on 
the landing to glance into his son’s and daughter’s bed- 
rooms, duplicates of the bizarre extravagance below. If he 
were seeking some characteristic traces of his absent family, 
they certainly were not here in the painted and still damp 
blazoning of their later successes. He ascended another 
staircase, and, passing to the wing of the house, paused 
before a small door, which was locked. Already the osten- 
tatious decorations of wall and passages were left behind, 
and the plain lath-and-plaster partition of the attic lay before 
him. He unlocked the door and threw it open. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The apartment he entered was really only a lumber-room 
or loft over the wing of the house, which had been left 
bare and unfinished, and which revealed in its meagre 
skeleton of beams and joints the hollow sham of the whole 
structure. But in more violent contrast to the fresher glories 
of the other part of the house were its contents, which were 
the heterogeneous collection of old furniture, old luggage, 
and cast-off clothing, left over from the past life in the 
old cabin. It was a much plainer record of the simple 
beginnings of the family than Mrs. Mulrady cared to have 
remaining in evidence, and for that reason it had been 
relegated to the hidden recesses of the new house, in the 
hope that it might absorb or digest it. 

There were old cribs in which the infant limbs of Mamie 
and Abner had been tucked up j old looking-glasses that 
had reflected their shining soapy faces, and Mamie's best 
chip Sunday hat; an old sewing-machine, that had been 
worn out in active service ; old patch-work quilts ; an old 
accordion, to whose long-drawn inspirations Mamie had 
sung hymns; ol.d pictures, books, and old toys. There 
were one or two old chromos, and, stuck in an old frame, 
a coloured print from the Illustrated Loudon Ne^vs of a 
Christmas gathering in an old English country house. He 
stopped and picked up this print, which he had often seen 
before, gazing at it with a new and singular interest. He 
wondered if Mamie had seen anything of this kind in 
England, and why couldn’t he have had something like it 
here, in their own fine house, with themselves and a few 
friends ? He remembered a past Christmas, when he had 
bought Mamie tliat now headless doll with the few coins 
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that were left him after buying their frugal Christmas 
dinner. There was an old spotted hobby-horse that another 
Cluisimas had brought to Abner. Abner, who would be 
driving a fast trotter to-morrow at the Springs ! How 
everything had changed ! How they had all got up in the 
world, and how far beyond this kind of thing — and yet — 
yet it would have been rather comfortable to have all been 
together again here. Would they have been more comfort- 
able? No! Yet, then he might have had something to 
do, and been less lonely to-morrow. What of that ? He 
had something to do : to look after this immense fortune. 
What more could a man want? or should he want? It 
was rather mean in him, able to give his wife and children 
everything they wanted, to be wanting anything more. He 
laid down the piint gently, after dusting its glass and frame 
with his silk handkerchief, and slowly left the room. 

The drum-beat of the rain followed him down the stair- 
case, but he shut it out with his other thoughts, when he 
again closed the door of his office. He sat diligently to 
work by the declining winter light until he was interrupted 
by the entrance of his Chinese waiter to tel! him that 
supper — which was the meal that Mulrady religiously ad- 
hered to in place of the late dinner of civilisation — was 
ready in the dining-room. Mulrady mechanically obeyed 
the summons ; but on entering the room, the oasis of a few 
plates in a desert of white table-cloth which awaited him 
made him hesitate. In its best aspect, the high dark 
Gothic mahogany ecclesiastical sideboard and chairs of this 
room, which looked like the appointments of a mortuary 
chapel, were not exhilarating ; and to-day, in the light of 
the rain-filmed windows and the feeble rays of a lamp half 
obscured by the dark, shining walls, it was most depressing. 

"You kin take up supper into my office,” said Mulrady, 
with a sudden inspiration. " I’ll eat it there.” 
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He ate it there with his usual healthy appetite, which 
did not require even the stimulation of company. He had 
just finished, when his Irish cook — the one female servant 
of the house — came to ask permission to be absent that 
evening and the next day. 

“I suppose the likes of your honour won’t be at home 
on the Cliristmas Day? And it’s me cousins from the old 
counthry at Rough-and Ready that are invitin’ me.” 

“Why don’t you ask them over here?” said Mulrady, 
with another vague inspiration. “ I'll stand treat.” 

“ Ixord preserve you for a jinerous gintleman ! Rut it’s 
the likes of them and myself that wouldn’t be at home here 
on such a dav.” 

There was so much truth in this that Mulrady checked a 
sigh as he gave the required permission, without saying that 
he had intended to remain. He could cook his own break- 
fast; he had done it before; and it would be something to 
occupy him. As to his dinner, perhaps he could go to the 
hotel at Rough-and'Ready. He workeil on until the night 
had well advanced, 'rhen, overcome with a certain rest- 
lessness that disturbed liiin, he was forced to put Ids books 
and papers away. It had begun to blow in fitful gusts, and 
occasionally the rain was driven softly across the j>anes like 
the passing of childish finger.':. 'Ihis disturbed him more 
than the monotony of silence, for he was not a nervous 
man. He seldom read a book, and the county paper fur- 
nished him only the financial and mercantile news, which 
was part of his business. He knew he could not sleep if 
he went to bed. At last he rose, opened the window, and 
looked out from pure idleness of occupation. A splash of 
wheels in the distant muddy road and fragments of a 
drunken song showed signs of nn early wandering reveller. 
There were no lights to be seen at the closed works ; a 
profound darkness encompassed the house, as if the distant 
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pines in tlie hollow had moved up and round. The silence 
w.is broken now only by the occasional sighing of wind and 
rain. It was not an inviting night for a perfunctory walk; 
but an idea struck him — he would call upon the Slinns, 
and anticij>ate his next day’s visit! They would probably 
have company, and be glad to see him ; he could tell the 
girls of Mamie and her success. That he had not thought 
of this before was a proof of his usual self-contained isola- 
tion ; that he thought of it now was an equal proof that he 
was becoming at least accessible to loneliness. He was angry 
uith himself for what seemed to him a selhsh weakness. 

He returned to his office, and putting the envelope that 
had been lying on Slinn's desk in his pocket, threw a scrape 
over his shoulders, and locked the front-door of the house 
behind him. It was well that the way was a familiar one 
to him, and that his feet instinctively found the trail, for 
the night was very dark. At times he was warned only by 
the gurgling of water of little rivulets that descended the 
hill and crossed his path. Without the slightest fear, and 
with neither imagination nor sensitiveness, he recalled how, 
tlie winter before, one of Don Caesar’s vaqueros, crossing 
this hill at night, had fallen down the chasm of a landslip 
caused by the rain, and was found the next morning with 
his neck broken in the gully. Don Caesar had to take care 
of the man’s family. Suppose such an accident should 
happen to him? Well, he had made his will. His wife 
and children would be provided for, and the work of the 
mine would go on all the same ; he had arranged for that. 
Would anybody miss him ? Would his wife, or his son, or 
his daughter? No! He felt such a sudden and over- 
whelming conviction of the truth of this, that he stopped 
as suddenly as if the chasm had opened before him. No I 
It was the truth. If he were to disappear for ever in the 
darkness of the Christmas night, there was none to feel his 
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loss. His wife would take care of Mamie; his son would 
take care of himself as he had before — relieved of even the 
scant paternal authority he rebelled against. A more imagi- 
native man than Mulrady would have combated or have 
followed out this idea, and then dismissed it ; to the 
millionaire’s matter-of-fact mind it was a deduction that, 
liaving once presented itself to his perception, was already 
a recognised fact. For the first time in his life he felt a 
sudden instinct of something like aversion towards his 
family, a feeling that even his son’s dissipation and crimi- 
nality had never provoked. He hurried on angrily through 
the darkness. 

It was very strange; the old house should be almost 
before him now, across the hollow, yet there were no indica- 
tions of light ! It was not until he actually reached the 
garden-fence, and the black bulk of shadow rose out against 
the sky, that he saw a faint ray of light from one of the 
lean-to windows. He went to the front-door and knocked. 
After waiting in vain for a reply, he knocked again. Tlie 
second knock proving equally futile, he tried the door; it 
was unlocked, and, pushing it open, he walked in. 

The narrow passage was quite dark, but front his know- 
ledge of the house he knew the “lean-to ” was ne.xt to the 
kitchen, and, passing through the dining-room into it, he 
opened the door of the little room from which the liglu pro- 
ceeded. It came from a single candle on a small table, and 
beside it, with his eyes moodily fixed on the dying embers 
of the fire, sat old Slinn, 'J'here was no other light nor 
another human being in the whole house. 

For the instant Mulrady, forgetting his own feelings in 
the mute picture of the utter desolation of the helpless man, 
remained speechless on the threshold. Then, recalling 
himself, he stepped forward and laid his hand gaily on 
the bowed shoulders. 
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" Rouse up out o’ this, old man ! Come, this won’t do ! 
Look! I’ve run over here in the rain jist to have a sociable 
lime with you all.” 

“I knew it,” said the old man, without looking up; “I 
knew you’d come.” 

“ You knew I’d come ? ” echoed Mulrady, with an uneasy 
return of the same strange feeling of awe W’ith which he 
regarded Slinn’s abstraction. 

“ Yes ; you were alone — like myself — all alone ! ” 

“Then, why in thunder didn’t you open the door or sing 
out just now?” said Mulrady, with an affected brusquerie 
to cover his uneasiness. “Where’s your daughters?” 

“Gone to Rough-and-Ready to a parly.” 

“ And your son ? ” 

“ He never comes here when he can amuse himself else- 
where.” 

“Your children might have stayed home on Christmas 
Eve.” 

“So might yours.” 

He didn’t say this impatiently, but with a certain ab- 
stracted conviction far beyond any suggestion of its being 
a retort. Mulrady did not appear to notice it. 

“Well, I don’t see why us old folks can’t enjoy our- 
selves without them,” said Mulrady with affected cheer- 
fulness. “ Let’s have a good time, you and me. Let’s 
see, you haven’t any one you can send to my house, hev 
you ? ” 

“ 'I'hey took the servant with them,” said Slinn briefly. 
“ There is no one here.” 

“All right,” said the millionaire briskly. “ I’ll go myself. 
Do you think you could manage to light up a little more, 
and build a fire in the kitchen while I am gone ? It used 
to be mighty comfortable in the old times.” 

He helped the old man to rise from his chair, and 
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secnisd to h^ivc infused into him some of his own energy. 
He then added — 

“Now, don’t you get yourself down again into that chair 
until I come back,” and darted out into the night once more. 

In a quarter of an hour he returned with a bag on his 
broad shoulders, which one of his porters would have 
shrunk from lifting, and laid it before the blazing hearth 
of the now lighted kitchen. 

“It’s something the old woman got for her party that 
didn’t come off,” he said apologetically. " I reckon we can 
pick out enough for a spread. That darned Chinaman 
wouldn’t come with me,” he added, with a laugh, “because, 
he said, he’d knocked off work ‘allcc same, Mellican man !’ 
Look here, Slinn,” he said with a sudden decisiveness, “my 
pay-roll of the men around here don’t run short of a hundred 
and fifty dollars a day, and yet I couldn’t get a hand to help 
me bring this truck over for my Christmas dinner.” 
course, said Slinn gloomily, 

“Of course; so it oughter be,” returned Mulrady shortly. 

“ Why, its only their one day out of three hundred and 

sixty-five ; and I can have three hundred and sixty-four 

days off, as I am their boss. I don’t mind a man’s being 

independent,” he continued, taking off his coal and begin” 

ning to unpack his sack — a common “gunny bag,” used 

for potatoes. “We’re independent ourselves, ain’t wc 
Slinn?” ' 

His good spirits, which had been at first laboured and 
affected, had become natural. Slinn, looking at his 
brightened eye and fresher colour, could not help thinking 
he was more like his old real self at this moment than in 
his counting-house and offices— with all his simplicity as a 
capitalist. A less abstracted and more observant critic than 
Slinn would have seen in this patient aptitude for real 
work, and the recognition of the force of petty detail, the 
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dominance of the old market-gardener in his former humble, 
as well as his later more ambitious successes. 

"Heaven keep us from being dependent upon our chil- 
dren !” said Slinn darkly. 

‘ Let the young ones alone to-night j wc can get along 
without them, as they can without us,” said Mulrady, with 
a slight twinge as he thought of his reflections on the hill- 
side. “But look here, there’s some champagne, and them 
sweet cordials that women like; there’s jellies and such 
like stuff, about as good as they make ’em, I reckon ; and 
preserves, and tongues, and spiced beef — take your pick ! 
Stop, let’s spread them out.” 

He dragged the table to the middle of the floor, and 
piled the provisions uj)on it. They certainly were not 
deficient in quality or quantity. 

"Now, Slinn, wade in.” 

I don t feel hungry,” said the invalid, who had lapsed 
again into a chair before the fire. 

“No more do I,” said Mulrady; “but I reckon it’s the 
right thing to do about this time. Some folks think they 
can t be happy without they’re getting outside o’ suthin’, 
and my directors down at Frisco can’t do any business with- 
out a dinner. Take some champagne, to begin with.” 

He opened a bottle, and filled two tumblers. 

* It s past twelve o’clock, old man, so here’s a merry 
Christmas to you, and both of us ez is here. And here’s 
another to our families — ez isn’t” 

'I'hey both drank their wine stolidly. The rain beat 
against the windows sharply, but without the hollow echoes 
of the house on the hill. 

“ I must write to the old woman and Mamie, and say 
that you and me had a high old time on Christmas Eve.” 

“ By ourselves,” added the invalid. 

Air. Mulrady coughed. 
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“ Xai’rally — by ourselves. And her provisions,” he added, 
with a laugh. “We’re really beholden to her for ’em. If 
she hadn’t thought of having them ” 

“For somebody else, you wouldn’t have had them — would 
you?” said Slinn slowly, gazing at the fire. 

“No,” said Mulrady dubiously. 

After a pause, he began more vivaciously, and as if to 
shake off some dis.agrecable thought that was impressing 
him — 

“But I mustn’t forget to give you your Christmas, old 
man, and I’ve got it right here with me.” lie took the 
folded envelope from his pocket, and, holding it in his hand, 
with his elbow on the table, continued ; “ I don’t mind 
telling you what idea I had in giving you what I in goin’ to 
give you now. I’ve been thinking about it for a day or two. 
A man like you don't want money — you wouldn't spend it. 
A man like you don’t want stocks or fancy investments, for 
you couldn’t look after them. A man like you don’t want 
diamonds and jewellery, nor a gold-headed cane, when it’s 
got to be used as a crutch. No, sir. ^Vnal you want is 
suthin' that won’t run away from you ; that is always there 
before you, and won’t wear out, and will last after you’re 
gone. That’s land ! .And, if it wasn’t that I have sworn 
never to sell or give away this house and that garden ; if 
it wasn’t that I’ve held out agin the old woman and Mamie 
on that point, you should have this house and that garden. 
But, mebbe for the same reason that I’ve told you, I want 
that land to keep for myself. But I’ve selected four acres 
of the hill this side of my shaft, and here’s the deed of it. 
As soon as you’re ready, I’ll put you up a house as big as 
this — that shall be yours with the land as long as you live, 
old man, and after that your children’s.” 

“No, not theirs!” broke in the old man passionately. 
‘ Never ! ” 
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Mulrady recoiled for an instant in alarm at the sudden 
and unexpected vehemence of his manner. 

“Go slow, old man, go slow,” he said soothingly. “Of 
course, you’ll do with your own as you like.” Then, as if 
changing the subject, he went on cheerfully: “Perhaps 
you’ll wonder why I picked out that spot on the hillside. 
Well, first, because I reserved it after my strike in case the 
lead should run that way, but it didn’t. Next, because when 
you first came here you seemed to like the prospect. You 
used to sit there looking at it, as if it reminded you of some- 
thing. You never said it did. They say you was sitting on 
that boulder there when you had that last attack, you know; 
but,” he added gently, “you’ve forgotten all about it.” 

“I have forgotten nothing,” said Slinn, rising, with a 
choking voice. “I wish to God I had ! I wish to God I 
could ! ” 

He was on his feet now, supporting himself by the table. 
The subtle, generous liquor he had drunk had evidently 
shaken his self-control, and burst those voluntary bonds he 
had put upon himself for the last six months: the insidious 
stimulant had also put a strange vigour into his blood and 
nerves. His face was flushed, but not distorted ; his eyes 
were brilliant, but not fixed. He looked as he might have 

looked to Masters in his strength three years before on that 
very hillside. 

“Listen to me, Alvin Mulrady,” he said, leaning over 
him with burning eyes. “Listen, while I have brain to 
think and strength to utter, why I have learnt to distrust, 
fear, and hate them! You think you know my story. Well, 
hear the truth from me, to-night, Alvin Mulrady, and do not 
wonder if I have cause.” 

He stopped, and, with pathetic inefficiency, passed the 
fingers and inward turned thumb of his paralysed hand 
across his mouth, as if to calm himself. 
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“Three years ago I was a miner, but not a miner like 
you. I had experience; I had scientific knowledge ; I had 
a theory, and the patience and energy to carry it out. I 
selected a spot that had all the indications, made a tunnel, 
and, without aid, counsel, or assistance of any kind, worked 
it for six months, without rest or cessation, and with scarcely 
food enough to sustain my body. Well, I made a strike; 
not like you, Mulrady: not a blunder of good luck, a fool’s 
fortune — there, 1 don’t blame you for it — but in perfect 
demonstration of my theory, the reward of my labour. It 
was no pocket, but a vein, a lead, that I had regularly 
hunted down and found — a fortune ! 

“ I never knew how hard I had worked until that morn- 
ing. I never knew what privations I had undergone until 
that moment of my success, when I found I could scarcely 
think or move. I staggered out into the open air. The 
only human soul near me was a disappointed prospector, a 
man named Masters, who had a tunnel not far away. I 
managed to conceal from him my good fortune and my 
feeble state, for I was suspicious of him — of any one — and 
as he was going away that day, I thought I could keep my 
secret until he was gone. I was dizzy and confused, but I 
remember that I managed to write a letter to my wife, 
telling her of my good fortune, and begging her to come to 
me; and I remember that I saw Masters go. I don’t 
remember anything else. 'I’hey picked me up on the road, 
near that boulder, as you know.” 

“ I know,” said Mulrady, with a swift recollection of the 
stage-driver’s account of his discovery. 

“ They say,” continued Slinn tremblingly, “that I never 
recovered my senses or consciousness for nearly three years; 
they say I lost my memory completely during my illness, 
and that, by God’s mercy, while I lay in that hospital, I 
knew no more than a babe; they say that because I could 
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not speak or move, and only had my food as nature required 
it, that I was an imbecile, and that I never really came to 
my senses until after my son found me in the hospital. 
They say that: but I tell you tonight, Alvin Mulrady," he 
said, raising his voice to a hoarse outcry — “ I tell you that 
it is a lie ! I came to my senses a week after I lay on that 
hospital cot. I kept my senses and memory ever after, 
during the three years that I was there, until Harry brought 
his cold, hypocritical face to my bedside and recognised me. 
Do you understand? I, the possessor of millions, lay there 
a pauper ! Deserted by wife and children — a spectacle for 
the curious, a sport for the doctors— awt/ / knnv it I I 
heard them speculate on the cause of my helplessness. 1 
heard them talk of excesses and indulgences; I, that never 
knew wine or woman ! I heard a preacher speak of the 
finger of God, and point to me — may God curse him I ” 

“Go slow, old man — go slow,” said Mulrady gently. 

“ I heard them speak of me as a friendless man, an out- 
cast, a criminal — a being whom no one would claim. They 
were right; no one claimed me. The friends of others 
visited them ; relations came and look away their kindred ; 
a few lucky ones got well ; a few, equally lucky, died. I 
alone lived on, uncared for, deserted. 

“The first year,” he went on more rapidly, “I prayed 
for their coming. I looked for them every day. I never 
lost hope. I said to myself, ‘ She has not got my letter ; 
but when the time passes she will be alarmed by my silence, 
and then she will come or send some one to seek me,’ A 
young student got interested in my case, and, by studying 
my eyes, thought that I was not entirely imbecile and un- 
conscious. With the aid of an alphabet he got me to spell 
my name and town in Illinois, and promised by signs to 
write to my family. But in an evil moment I told him of 
my cursed fortune, and in that moment I saw that he 
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thought me a fool and an idiot. He went away, and I saw 
him no more. Vet I still hoped. I dreamed of their joy 
at finding me, and the reward that my wealth would give 
them. Perhaps I was a little weak still, perhaps a htt'e 
nighty, too, at times ; but I was quite happy that year, even 
m my disappointment; for I had still hope.” 

He paused, and again composed his face wiih his 
paralysed hand ; but his manner had become less excited, 
and his voice was stronger. 

“A change must have come over me the second yea', 
for I only dreaded their coming now and finding me so 
altered. A horrible idea that they might, like the student, 
believe me crazy if I spoke of my fortune, made me pray 
to God that they might not reach me until after I had 
regained my health and strength, and found my fortune. 
When the third year found me still there, I no longer 
prayed for them— I cursed them. I swore to myself that 
they should never enjoy my wealth ; but I wanted to live, 
and let them know I had it, I found myself gelling 
stronger; but as I had no money, no friends, and nowhere 
to go, I concealed my real condition from the doctors, 
except to give them my name, and to try to get some 
little work to do to enable me to leave the hospital and 
seek my lost treasure. One day I found out by acci- 
dent that it had been discovered. Vou understand ? my 

treasure ! that had cost me years of labour and my reason ; 
had left me a helpless, forgotten pauper. That gold I had 
never enjoyed had been found and taken possession of by 
another ! ” 

He checked an exclamation from Mulrady with his 
hand. 

“ I'hey say they picked me up senseless from tlie floor, 
where I must have fallen when I heard the news. I don’t 
remember. I recall nothing until I was confronted neariy 

VOL. .\. ^ 
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three weeks after by my son, who had called at the hospital 
as a reporter for a paper, and had accidentally discovered 
me througli my name and appearance. He thought me 
crazy, or a fool. I didn’t undeceive him. I did not tell 
liim the story of the mine to excite his doubts and derision, 
or worse — if I could bring proof to claim it — have it perhaps 
pass into his utigraleful hands. No; I said nothing. I let 
him bring me here. He could do no less, and common 
decency obliged him to do that.” 

“ And what ])roof could you sliow of your claim ? ” asked 
Mulrady gravely. 

“If I h.id that letter, if I could find Masters," began 
Slinn vaguely. 

“ Have you any idea where the letter is, or what has 
become of Masters?" continued Mulrady, with a matter- 
of-fact gravity that seemed to increase Slinn's vagueness 
and excite his irritability. 

“ I don’t know — I sometimes think ” 

He stopped, sat down, and again passed his hands across 
his forehead. 

“ I have seen the letter somewhere since. Yes,” he 
went on with sudden vehemence, “ I know it, I have seen 
it ! I " 

His brow knitted, his features began to work convulsively; 
he suddenly brought his paralysed hand down partly opened 
upon the table. 

“ I will remember where." 

“Go slow, old man — go slow." 

“ You asked me once about my visions. Well, that is 
one of them. I remember a man somewhere showing me 
that letter. I took it from his hands and opened it, and 
knew it was mine by the specimens of gold that were in 
it. But where — or when — or what became of it, I cannot 
tell. It will come to me — it mnst come to me soon.” 
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He turned his eyes upon Mulrady, who was regarding him 
with an expression of grave curiosity, and said bitterly — 

“ Vou think me crazy. I know it. It needed only this.” 

“Where is this mine?" asked Mulrady, without heeding 
him. 

'I he old man’s eyes swiftly sought the ground. 

“ It is a secret then ? “ 

“ No.” 

“ You have spoken of it to some one ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ .Vot to the ntaii who possesses it ?” 

“No.” 

“ Why?” 

“Because I wouldn't take it from him. ” 

“ Why wouldn’t you ? ” 

“ Because that man is yourself I ” 

In the instant of complete silence that followed ihev 
could hear that the monotonous patter of rain on the roof 
had ceased. 

“Then all this was in my shaft, and the vein I thought 
I struck there was lead, found three years ago xuyonr 
tunnel. Is that your idea?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I hen 1 don't salt€ why you don’t want to claim iL” 

“ I have told you why I don’t want it for my children. 

I go further now, and I tell you, Alvin Mulrady, that I 
was willing that your children should squander it, as they 
were doing. It has only been a curse to me ; it could only 
be a curse to them ; but I thought you were happy in 
seeing it feed selfishness and vanity. You think me bitter 
and hard. Well, I should have left you in your fool’s 
paradise, but that I saw to night when you came here that 
your eyes had been opened like mine. You, the possessor 
of my wealth — my treasure— could not buy your children’s 
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loving care and company wiih your millions, any more than 
I could keep mine in poverty. You were to-night lonely 
and forsaken, as I was. We were equal for the fust time 
in our lives. If that cursed gold had dropped down the 
shaft between us into the hell from which it sprang, we 
might have clasped hands like brothers across the chasm.” 

Mulrady, who in a friendly show of being at his ease had 
not yet resumed his coat, rose in his shirt-sleeves, and, 
standing before the hearth, straightened his square figure 
by drawing down his waistcoat on each side with two 
powerful thumbs. After a moment’s contemplative survey 
of the floor between him and the speaker, he raised his 
eyes to Sliim. 'I'hcy were small and colourless; the fore- 
head above them w'as low, and crowned with a shock of 
tawny reddish hair; even the rude strength of his lower 
features was enfeebled by a long straggling goat-like beard ; 
but for the first time in his life the whole face w'as impressed 
and transformed with a strong and simple dignity. 

“ Ez far ez 1 kin see, Slinn,” he said gravely, “the p’int 
between you and me ain’t to be settled by our children, 
or wot we allow is doo and right from them to us. Afore 
we preach at them for playing in the slumgullion, and 
gettin’ themselves splashed, perhaps we mout as well re- 
member that that thar slumgullion comes from our own 
sluice-boxes, where w'e wash our gold. So we’ll just put 
them behind us, so,” he continued, with a backward sweep 
of his powerful hand towards the chimney, and went on : 
“ The next thing that crops up ahead of us, is your three 
years in the hospital, and wot you went through at that 
time. I ain’t sayin’ it wasn’t rough on you, and that you 
didn’t have it about as big as it’s made ; but ez you’ll allow 
that you’d hev had that for three years, whether I’d found 
your mine or whether I hadn’t, I think we can put that 
behind us, too. There’s nothin’ now left to prospect but 
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your story of your strike. \\ ell, take your own proofs. 
Masters is not here ; and if he was, according to your 
own story, he knows nothin’ of your strike mat day, and 
could only prove you were a disappointed prospector in a 
tunnel; your letter — that the person you wrote to never 
got— jw/ can’t produce ; and if you did, would be only 
your own story without proof! There is not a business 
man ez would look at your claim ; there isn’t a friend of 
>ours that wouldn't believe you were crazy, and dreamed 
It all ; there’s isn’t a rival of yours ez wouldn’t say cz you’d 
invented it. Slinn, I’m a business man — I am your friend 
— 1 am your rival — but I don’t think you’re lyin’— I don’t 
think you’re crazy — and I’m not sure your claim ain’t a 
good one ! Ef you reckon from that that I’m going to hand 
you over the mine to-morrow,” he went on after a pause, 
raising his hand with a deprecating gesture, “you’re mis- 
taken. For your own sake, and the sake of your wire and 
children, you’ve got to prove it more clearly than you hev ; 
but I promise you that from this night forward I will spare 
neither time nor money to help you to do it I have more 
than doubled the amount that you would have had had 
you taken the mine the day you came from the hospital. 
When you prove to me that your story is true — and vve will 
find some way to prove it, if it is true, that amount will be 
yours at once, without the need of a word from law or 
lawyers. If you want my name to that in black and white, 
come to the office to-morrow, and you shall have it." 

“And you think I’ll take it now?" said the old man 
yjassionatcly. “ Do you think that your charity will bring 
back my dead wife, the three years of my lost life, the love 
and respect of my children? Or do you think that your 
own wife and children, who deserted you in your wealth, 
will come back to you in your poverty? No! Let the 
mine stay with its curse where it is — I’ll have none of it ! " 
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“Go slow, old man; go slow,” said Mulrady quietly, 
pulling on his coat. “You will take the mine if it is yours ; 
if it isn’t, Ml keep it. If it is yours, you will give your 
children a chance to show what they can do for you in 
your sudden prosperity, as I shall give mine a chance to 
show how they can stand reverse and disappointment. Il 
my head is level — and I reckon it is — they’ll both 'pan out 
all right.” 

He turned and opened the door. With a quick revulsion 
of feeling Slinn suddenly seized Mulrady’s hand between 
both his own, and raised it to his lips. Mulrady smiled, 
disengaged his hand gently, and saying soothingly, “Go 
slow, old man ; go slow,” closed the door behind him, and 
jiassed out into the clear Christmas dawn. 

For the stars, with the exception of one that seemed to 
sp.irklc brightly over the shaft of his former fortunes, were 
slowly paling. A burden seemed to have fallen from his 
sejuare shoulders as he stepped out sturdily in the morning 
air. He had already forgotten the lonely man behind him, 
for he was thinking only of his wife and daughter. Ani 
at the same moment they were thinking of him ; and in 
their elaborate villa overlooking the blue Mediterranean at 
Cannes, were discussing, in the event of Mamie’s marriage 
with Prince Rosso e Negro, the possibility of Mr. Mulrady’s 
paying two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, the gambling 
debts of that unfortunate but deeply conscientious nobleman. 


CH.\PTER VI. 

When Alvin Mulrady re-entered his own house, he no 
longer noticed its loneliness. Whether the events of the 
last few hours had driven it from his mind, or whether 
liis late reflections had repeopled it with his family under 
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pleasanter auspices, it would be difficult to determine. 
Destitute as he was of imagination, and matter-of-fact in 
his judgments, he realised his new situation as calmly as 
he would have considered any business proposition. \\‘hile 
he was decided to act upon his moral convictions purelv, 
he was prepared to submit the facts of Slinn’s claim to the 
usual patient and laborious investigation of his practical 
mind- It was the least he could do to justify the ready and 
almost superstitious assent he had given to Siinn's story. 

When he had made a few memoranda at his desk by 
the growing light, he again look the key of the attic, and 
ascended to the loft that held the tangible memories of 
his past life. If he was still under the influence of his 
reflections, it was with very ditTercnt sensations that he now 
regarded them. Was it possible that these ashes might 
be warmed again, and these scattered embers rekindled ? 
His practical sense said, No! whatever his wish might 
have been. A sudden chill came over him; he becan to 
realise the terrible change that was probable, more by the 
impossibility of his accepting the old order of things, than 
by his voluntarily abandoning the new. His wife and 
children would never submit. They would go away from 
this place — far away, where no reminiscence of either former 
wealth or former poverty could obtrude itself upon them. 
Mamie — his Mamie — should never go back to the cabin, 
since desecrated by Slinn’s daughters, and lake their places. 
No! Why should she? — because of the half-sick, half- 
crazy dreams of an old vindictive man ? 

He stopped suddenly. In moodily turning over a heap 
of mining clothing, blankets, and india-rubber boots, he 
had come upon an old pickaxe — the one he had found in 
the shaft ; the one he had carefully preserved for a year, 
and then forgotten. Why bad he not remembered it 
before? He was frightened, not only at this sudden resur 
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rection of the proof he wa? seeking, but at his own fateful 
forgetfulness. Why had he never thought of this when 
Slinn was speaking? A sense of shame, as if he had 
volujitarily withheld it from the wronged man, swept over 
him. He was turning away, when he was again startled. 

Tiiis lime it was by a voice below — a voice calling him — 
Slinn’s voice. How had the crippled man got here so 
soon, and what did he want? He hurriedly laid aside the 
pick, w’hich in his first impulse he had taken to the door of 
the loft with him, and descended the stairs. The old man 
was standing at the door of his office awaiting him. 

As Miilrady approached he trembled violently, and clung 
to the doorpost for support. 

“ I had to come over, Mulrady,” he said, in a choked 
voice ; “ I could stand it there no longer. I’ve come to 
beg you to forget all that I have saiil ; to drive all thought 
of what passed between us last night out of your head and 
mine for ever. I’ve come to ask you to swear with me 
that neither of us will ever speak of this again for ever. 
It is not worth the happiness I have had in your friendship 
for the last half-year; it is not worth the agony I have 
suffered in its loss in the last half-hour.” 

Mulrady grasped his outstretched hand. 

“ P’raps,” he said gravely, “there mayn’t be any use for 
another word, if you can answer one now. Come with me. 
No matter,” he added, as Slinn moved with difficulty ; “ 1 
will help you.” 

He half supported, half lifted the paralysed man up the 
three flights of stairs, and opened the door of the loft. 
U'he pick was leaning against the wall where he bad left it. 

“ Look around, and see if you recognise anything.” 

The old man’s eyes fell upon the implement in a half- 
frightened way, and then lifted themselves interrogatively 
to Mulrady’s face. 
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“ Do you know that pick ? ” 

Slinn raised it in his trembling hands, 

“I think I do; and yet ” 

“Slinn, is it yours?” 

“No,” he said hurriedly. 

“ 'I'hen what makes you think you know it?” 

“ It has a short handle like one I’ve seen." 

“And it isn’t yours?” 

“ No. The handle of mine was broken and spliced. I 
was too poor to buy a new one.” 

“Then, you say that this pick which I found in my sh.aft 
is not yours ? ” 

“Ves." 

“Slinn !” 

'I he old man passed his hand across his forehead, looked 
at Mulrady, and dropped his eyes. 

“ It is not mine,” he said simply. 

“That will do,” said Mulrady gravely. 

“And you will not speak of this again?” said the old 
man timidly. 

“ I promise you — not until I have some more evidence.” 

He kept his word, but not before he had extorted from 
Slinn as full a description of Masters as his imperfect 
memory and still more imperfect knowledge of his former 
neighbour could furnish. He placed this with a large sum 
of money, and the promise of a still larger reward, in the 
hands of a trustworthy agent. \Vhen this was done he 
resumed his old relations with Slinn, with the exception 
that the domestic letters of Mrs. Mulrady and Mamie were 
no longer a subject of comment, and their bills no longer 
passed through his private secretary’s hands. 

Three months passed ; the rainy season had ceased, the 
hillsides around Mulrady’s shaft were bridal-like with 
fiowers ; indeed, tiiere were rumours of an approaching 
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fashionable marriage in ihe air, and vague hinls in the 
I^ccord that the presence of a distinguished capitalist might 
soon be required abroad. The face of that distinguished 
n)an did not, however, reflect the gaiety of nature nor the 
anticipation of happiness ; on the contrary, for the past few 
weeks he had appeared disturbed and anxious, and that 
rude tranquillity which had characterised him was wanting. 
People shook their heads ; a few suggested speculations ; 
all agreed on extravagance. 

One morning, after office hours, Slinn, who had been 
watching the careworn face of his employer, suddenly rose 
and limped to his side. 

We promised each other,” he said, in a voice trembling 
with emotion, “never to allude to our talk of Christmas Eve 
again, unless we had other proofs of what I told you then. 
We have none ; I don’t believe we’ll ever have any more j 
I don’t care if we ever do, and I break that promise now 
because I cannot bear to see you unhappy and know that 
this is the cause.” 

Mulrady made a motion of deprecation, but the old man 
continued — 

“ You are unhappy, Alvin Mulrady. You are unhappy 
because you want to give your daughter a dowry of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and you will not use the 
fortune that you think may be mine.” 

“ Who’s been talking about a dowr>’ ? ” asked Mulrady, 
with an angry flush. 

“Don Ctesar Alvarado told my daughter.” 

“ Then that is why he has thrown off on me since he 
returned,” said Mulrady, with sudden small malevolence — 
“just that he might unload his gossip because Mamie 
wouldn’t have him. The old woman was right in warnin' 
me agin him,” 

The outburst was so unlike him, and so dwarfed his large 
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though common nature with its littleness, that it was easy 
to detect its feminine origin, although it filled Slinn with 
vague alarm. 

“Never mind him,” said the old man hastily; “what I 
wanted to say now is that I abandon everything to you and 
\ours. There are no proofs; there never will be any more 
than what we know — tiian what we have tested and found 
wanting. I swear to you that, except to show you that I 
have not lied and am not crazy, I would destroy them on 
their way to your hands. Keep the money, and spend it 
as you will. Make your daughter happy, and, through her, 
yourself. You have made me happy through your liberality, 
don't make me suffer through your privation.” 

“I tell you what, old man,” said Mulrady, rising to his 
feet, with an awkward mingling of frankness and shame in 
his manner and accent, “ I should like to pay that money 
for Mamie, and let her be a princess, if it would make her 
happy. I should like to shut the lantern jaws of that Don 
Cajsar, who’d be too glad if anything happened to bre.ik off 
Mamie’s match, but I shouldn’t touch that capital — unless 
you’d lend it to me. If you’ll lake a note from me, paj ablc 
if the proj>erty ever becomes yours, I’d thank you. A 
mortgage on the old house and garden, and the lands 
I bought of Don Cajsar, outside the mine, will secure 
you.” 

“If that pleases you,” said the old man, with a smile, 
“have your way; and if I tear up the note, it docs not 
concern you.” 

It did please the distinguished capitalist of Rough-and- 
Kcady ; for the next few days his face wore a brightened 
expression, and lie seemed to have recovered his old tran- 
quillity. There was, in fact, a slight touch of consequence 
in his manner, the first ostentation he had ever indulged in, 
wlicn he was informed one morning at his private office that 
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Don Ci^sar Alvarado was in ihc counting-house, desiring a 
few moments’ conference. 

“Tell him to come in,” said Mulrady shortly. 

The door opened upon Don Caesar, erect, sallow, and 
grave. Mulrady had not seen him since his return from 
Luropc, and even his inexperienced eyes were struck willi 
the undeniable ease and grace with which the young Spanish- 
American had assimilated the style and fashion of an older 
civilisation. It seemed rather as if he had returned to a 
familiar condition than adopted a new one. 

“ Take a cheer,” said Mulrady. 

I he young man looked at Slinn with qtiietly persistent 
significance. 

“ You can talk all the same,” said Mulrady, accepting the 
significance. “ He’s my private secretary." 

“It seems that for that reason we might choose another 
moment for our conversation,” returned Don Ctesar 
haugiitily. “ Do I understand you cannot see me now?” 

Mulrady hesitated. He had always revered and recog- 
nised a certain social superiority in Don Ramon Alvarado ; 
somehow his son — a young man of half his age, and once a 
possible son-in-law — appeared to claim that recognition also. 
He rose, without a word, and preceded Don Cossar upstairs 
into his drawing-room. 'I'he alien portrait on the wall 
seemed to evidently lake sides with Don Cresar, as against 
the common intruder, Mulrady. 

“ I hoped that Senora Mulrady might have saved me this 
interview,” said the young man stiffly ; “ or at least have given 
you some intimation of the reason why I seek it. As you just 
now proposed my talking to you in the presence of the un- 
fortunate Senor Esslinn himself, it appears she has not.” 

“I don’t know what you’re driving at, or what Mrs. 
Mulrady’s got to do with Slinn or you,” said Mulrady, in 
tiugry uneasiness. 
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“ Do I understand,” saiu Don Cxsar sternly, “ that Senora 
Mulrady has not told you tiiat I entrusted to her an impor- 
tant letter, belonging to Sehor Esslinn, which I had the 
honour to discover in the wood six months ago, and which 
s'ne said she would refer to you?” 

“Letter?” echoed Mulrady slowly, “my wife had a letter 
of Slinn’s?” 

Don Cxsar regarded the millionaire attentively. “It is 
as I feared,” he said gravely. “You do not know, or you 
would not have remained silent.” He then briefly recounted 
the story of his finding Slinn’s letter, his exhibition of it to 
the invalid, its disastrous e/Tect upon him, and his innocent 
discovery of the contents. “ I believed myself at that lime 
on the eve of being allied with your family, Sehor Mulrady,” 
he said haughtily ; “and when I found myself in possession 
of a secret which affected its integrity and good name, I did 
not choose to leave it in the helpless hands of its imbecile 
owner, or his sillier children, but proposed to trust it to the 
care of the schora, that she and you might deal with it as 
became your honour and mine. I followed her to Paris, 
and gave her the letter there. She aflected to laugh at any 
pretension of the writer, or any claim he might have on your 
bounty; but she kept the letter, and, I fear, destroyed it. 
\'ou will understand, Senor Mulra<ly, that when I found that 
my attentions were no longer agreeable to your daughter, I 
had no longer the right to speak to you on the subject, nor 
could I, without misapprehension, force her to return it. I 
should have still kept the secret to myself, if 1 had not since 
my return here made the nearer acquaintance of SeAor 
Esslinn’s daughters. I cannot present myself at his house, 
as a suitor for the hand of the SeAorita Vashti, until 1 have 
asked his absolution for my complicity in the wrong that 
has been done 10 him. I cannot, as a cal>a/lero, do that 
without your permission. It is for that purpose I am here.” 
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It needed only this last blow to complete the humiliation 
that whitened Mulrady’s face. But his eye was none the 
less clear and his voice none the less steady as he turned 
to Don Ctesar. 

“You know perfectly the contents of that letter?” 

“ I have kept a copy of it.” 

“ Come with me.” 

He preceded his visitor down the staircase and back into 
his private oflice. Slinn looked up at his employer’s face 
in unrestrained anxiety. Mulrady sat down at his desk, 
wrote a few hurried lines and rang a belt. A manager 
appeared from the counting-house. 

“Send that to the bank.” 

He wiped his pen as methodically as if he had not at 
that moment countermanded the order to pay his daughter’s 
dowry, and turned quietly to Slinn. 

“ Don Caesar Alvarado has found the letter you wrote 
your wife on the day you made your strike in the tunnel 
that is now my shaft. He gave the letter to Mrs. Mulrady ; 
but he has kept a copy.” 

Unheeding the frightened gesture of entreaty from Slinn, 
equally with the unfeigned astonishment of Don Ctesar, 
who was entirely unprepared for this revelation of Mulrady’s 
and Slinn’s confidences, he continued — 

“ He has brought the copy with him. I reckon it would 
only be square for you to compare it with what you re- 
member of the original.” 

In obedience to a gesture from Mulrady, Don Caesar 
mechanically took from his pocket a folded paper, and 
handed it to the paralytic. But Slinn’s trembling fingers 
could scarcely unfold the paj>er ; and as his eyes fell upon 
its contents, his convulsive lips could not articulate a word. 

“P’raps I’d better read it for you,” said Mulrady gently. 
“You kin follow me and slop me when I go wrong.” 
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He took the paper, and, in a dead silence, read as follows : 

“Dear Wife, — I’ve just struck gold in my tunnel, and 
you must get ready to come here with ihe children at 
once. It was after six montlis’ bard work ; and I’m so 
weak I . . . It’s a fortune for us all. We should be rich 
even if it were only a branch vein dipping west) towards 
the next tunnel, instead of dipping east, according to my 
theory ” 

“Scop!” said Slinn, in a voice that shook the room. 

Mulrady looked up. 

“It’s wrong, ain't it?’’ he asked anxiously; “it should 
be tast, towards the next tunnel.” 

“No! Jl'srighll / am wrong ! We’re all wrong ! ” 

Slinn had risen to his feet, erect and inspired. 

“Don’t you see,” he almost screamed with passionate 
vehemence; “it's Masten' abandoned tunnel your shall 
has struck? Not mine ! It was Masters' pick you found ! 
I know it now I ” 

“And your own tunnel?’’ said Mulrady, springing to his 
feet in his excitement. “ And your strike ? ” 

“ Is still there ! 

'I he next instant, and before another question could be 
asked, Slinn had darted from the room. In the exaltation 
of that supreme discovery he regained the full control of 
mind and body. Mulrady and Don Caesar, no less excited, 
followed him precipitately, and with difficulty kept up with 
his feverish speed. Their way lay along the base of the 
hill below Mulrady’s shaft, and on a line with Masters’ 
abandoned tunnel. 

Only once he stopped, to snatch a pick from the hand 
of an astonished Chinaman at work in a ditch, as he still 
kept on his way, a quarter of a mile beyond the shaft. 
Here he stopped before a jagged hole in the hillside. Bared 
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to the sky and air, the very openness of its abandonment, 
its unpropitious position, and distance from the strike in 
Mulrady’s siiaft had no doubt preserved its integrity from 
wayfarer or prospector. 

“You can’t go in there alone and without a light,” said 
Mulrady, laying his hand on the arm of the excited man. 
“ Let me get more help and proper tools.” 

“I know every step in the dark as in the daylight,” 
returned Slinn, struggling. “ Let me go while I have yet 
strength and reason ! Stand aside ! ” 

He broke from tliem, and the next moment was swallowed 
up in the yawning blackness. They waited with baited 
breath until, after a seeming eternity of night and silence, 
they heard his returning footsteps, and ran forward to meet 
him. As he was carrying something clasped to his breast, 
they supported him to the opening. But at the same 
moment the object of his search and his burden, a mis- 
shapen wedge of gold and quartz, dropped with him, and 
both fell together with equal immobility to the ground. It 
was the treasure he had found four years ago, still intact. 
But the stroke that had fallen upon Itim then, and had 
followed him agaiti three years after, smote him once more 
and for ever. He had still strength to turn his fading eyes 
to the other millionaire of Rough-and-Ready, who leaned 
over him. 

“ You — sec,” he gasped brokenly, “ I was not ciazy ! ” 

No. He was dead I 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ir must be adniiited that the civilising processes of Rough- 
and-Ready were not marked by any of the ameliorating 
conditions of other improved camps. After the discovery 
of the famous “Eureka” lead, there was the usual influx of 
gamblers and saloon-keepers — but that was accepted as a 
matter of course. But it was thought hard that, after a 
church was built, and a new school erected, it should 
suddenly be found necessary to have doors that locked, 
instead of standing shamelessly open to the criticism and 
temptation of wayfarers, or that portable property could t-.o 
longer be left out at night in the old fond reliance on 
universal brotherhood. The habit of borrowing was stopped 
with the introduction of more money into the camp and the 
establishment of rates of interest ; the poorer people either 
took what they wanted, or as indiscreetly bought on credit. 
'I'here were belter clothes to be seen in its one long, 
straggling street, but those who wore them generally lacked 
the grim virtue of the old pioneers, and the fairer faces that 
were to be seen were generally rouged. There was a year 
or two of this kind of mutation, in which the youthful 
barbarism of Rough-and-Ready might have been said to 
struggle with adult civilisetl wickedness, and then the name 
itself disappeared. By an Act of the Legislature the grow- 
ing town was called “ Alherly,” after li.c owner of the 
VOL. X. t> 
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Eureka mine — Peter Atheriy — who had given largess to the 
town in its “ Waterworks” and a “Gin Mill,” as the new 
Atherly Hotel and its gilded bar-rooms were now called. 
Even at tlie last moment, however, tiie new tide of 
“Atherly” hung in the balance. The romantic daughter cf 
the pastor had said that Mr. Atherly should be called 
“.Atherly of Atherly," an aristocratic title so strongly sug- 
gestive of an innovation of democratic principles that it was 
not until it was discreetly suggested that everybody was still 
free to call him “.Atherly, late of Rough-and-Ready,” that 
opposition ceased. 

Possibly this incident may have first awakened him to 
the value of his name, and some anxiety as to its origin. 
Roughly speaking, Atherly’s father was only a bucolic 
emigrant from “Missouri,” and his mother had done the 
washing for the camp on her first arrival. The Atherlys 
had suffered on their overland journey from drought and 
famine, with the addition of being captured by Indians, 
who had held them captive for ten months. Indeed, Mr. 
Atherly, senior, never recovered from the effects of his 
captivity, and died shortly after Mrs. Atherly gave birth to 
twins, Peter and Jenny Atherly. This was scant knowledge 
for Peter in the glorification of his name through his 
immediate progenitors; but “Atherly of Atherly” still 
sounded pleasantly, and, as the young lady had said, 
smacked of old feudal days and honours. It was believed 
beyond doubt, even in their simple family records — the fly- 
leaf of a Bible — that Peter Atherly’s great grandfather was 
an Englishman who brought over to his Majesty’s Virginian 
possessions his only son, a boy. It was not established, 
however, to what class of deportation he belonged ; whether 
he was suffering exile from religious or judicial conviction, 
or if he were only one of the articled “apprentices” who 
largely made up the American immigration of those days. 
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Howbcit, “Atherly” was undoubtedly an Enslish name, 
even suggesting respectable and landed ancestry, and Peicr 
Atherly was proud of it. He looked somewhat askance 
upon his Irish and German fellow-citizens, and talked a 
good deal about “race.” Two things, however, concerned 
him : he was not in looks certainly like any type of modern 
ICngl.shman as seen eitlicr on the stage in San Francisco, 
or as an actual tourist in the mining regions, and his accent 
was undoubtedly South-western. He was tall and dark, with 
deep-set eyes in a singularly immobile countenance; an 
erect but lithe and sinewy figure even for his thirty odd 
years, and might have easily been taken for any other 
American except for the single exception that his nose was 
distinctly Roman, and gave him a distinguished air. There 
was a suggestion of Abraham Lincoln (and even of Don 
Quixote in his tall, melancholy figure and length of limb), 
but nothing whatever that suggested an Englishman. 

It was shortly after the christening of Atherly town that 
an incident occurred which at first shook, and then the 
more firmly established his mild monomania. His widowed 
mother had been for the last two years an inmate of a 
Iirivate asylum for inebriates, through certain habits con- 
tracted while washing for the camp in the first year of her 
widowhood. This had always been a matter of open 
sympathy to Rough-and-Rcady ; but it was a secret reproach 
hinted at in “Atherly,” althougli it was known that tlic 
rich Peter Atherly kept his mother liberally supplied, and 
that both he and his sister “ Jinny ” or Jenny Atherly visited 
her frequently. One day he was telegraphed for, and on 
going to the asylum found Mrs. Atherly delirious and raving. 
Through her son’s liberality she had bribed an attendant, 
and was fast succumbing to a private debauch. In the 
intervals of her delirium she called Peter by name, talked 
frcnziedly and mysteriously of his “high connections 
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filludod to himself and his sister as being of the “true 
breed ” — and with a certain vigour of epith-t, picked up in 
tlie familiarity of the camp during the days when she was 
known as “Old Ma’am Aiherly” or “Aunt Sally,” dtclarcil 
that they were “no corncracking Hoosiers,” “hayseed 
Pikes,” nor “ Notthern Yankee scum,” and that she should 
yet live to see them “holding their own lands again and the 
lands of their forefa’hcrs.” Quieted at last by opiates, she 
fell into a more lucid but scarcely less distressing attitude. 
Recognising her son again, as well as her own fast failing 
condition, she sarcastically thanked him for coming to “ see 
her off,” congratulated him that he would soon be spared 
the lie and expense of keeping her here on account of his 
pride, under the thin pretext of trying to “ cure ” her. She 
knew that Sally Atherly of Rough and-Ready wasn’t con- 
siilercd fit company for “ .-Xtherly of Atherly” by his fine 
new friends. This anil much more in a voice mingling 
maudlin sentiment with bitter resentment and an ominous 
glitter in her bloodshot and glairy eyes. Peter winced with 
a consciousness of the half-truth of her repro.aches, but the 
curiosity and excitement awakened by the revelations of her 
frenzy were greater than his remorse. He said quickly — 

“ You were speaking of father ! — of his family — his lands 
and possessions. Tell me again !" 

“Wot are ye givin’us?” she ejaculated in husky suspi- 
cion, opening upon him her beady eyes, in which the film 
of death was already gathering. 

“Tell me of father! — my father and his family! his 
great-grandfather! — the Atherlys, my relations— what you 
were saying. What do you know about them?” 

“ That's all ye wanter know — is it ? That's what ye’r’ 
cornin’ to the old washerwoman for — is it?” she burst out 
with the desperation of disgust. “ Well — give it up ! Ask 
me another!” 
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“ But, mother — the old record?, you know ! Tlie family 
Bible — what you once told us — me and Jinny !” 

Something gurgled in her throat like a chuckle. With 
the energy of malevolence, she stammered : ‘•'I'here wasn't 
no records — there wasn’t no family Bible! it’s all a lie — 
you hear me ! \'our .Atherly that you’re so proud of was 
just a British bummer who was kicked outer his family in 
Kngland and sent to buzz round in .Americky. He honey* 
fogled me — S.nlly Magregor — out of a belter family tlian 
hii'n, in Kansas, and skyuglcd me away, but it was a 
straight out marriage — and I kin prove it. It was in the 
S.iint Louis papers, and I've got it stored away safe enough 
in my trunk! You hear me I I’m shoutin’ I But he 
wasn’t no old settler in .Mizzouri — he wasn’t descendetl 
from any settler either! He was a new man outer England 
— fresh cauglit — and talked down his throat. And he 
fooled me — the darter of an old family that was settled on 
the right bank of the Mizzouri afore Dan’l Boone came to 
Kentucky — with his new philanderings. Then be broke 
up, and went all to pieces when we struck Californy, and 
left rntf Sally Magregor — whose father had niggers of his 
own — to wash for Rough-and-Keady! Ihafs your Atherly! 
'lake him ! I don’t want him — I’ve done with him ! I was 
done with him long afore — afore — " a cough ciiecked her 

utterance, “afore ’’ she gasped again, but the words 

seemed to strangle in her throat. Intent only on her words 
and scarcely heeding her sufferings, Peter was bending over 
her eagerly, when the doctor rudely pulled him away and 
lifted her to a sitting posture. But she never spoke again. 
The strongest restoratives quickly administered only left 
her in a state of scarcely breathing unconsciousness. 

“Is she dying? Can’t you bring her to?” said the 
anxious Peter ; “ if only for a moment, doctor.” 

“ I’m thinkinV’ said the visiting doctor, an old Scotch 
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army surgeon, looking at the rich Mr. Atherly with cool, 
professional contempt, “that your mother willna do any 
more washing for me as in the old lime, nor give up her 
life again to support her bairns. And it isna my eentention 
to bring her back to pain for tiie purj'oses of geeneral 
conversation ! ” 

Nor, indeed, did she ever come back to any purpose, 
but passed away with her unfinished sentence. And her 
limbs were scarcely decently composed by the attendants 
before Peter was rummaging the trunk in her room for the 
paper she had spoken of. It was in an old work-box — a 
now faded yellow clipping from a newspaper — lying amidst 
spoils of cotton thread, buttons, and beeswax, which he 
even then remembered to have seen upon his mother’s lap 
when she superadded the sewing-on of buttons to her 
washing of the miners’ shirts. And his dark and hollow 
check glowed with gratified sentiment as he read tlic 
clipping. 

“We hear with regret of the death of Philip Atherly, 
Rsq., of Rough-and-Ready, California. Mr. Atherly will 
be remembered by some of our readers as the hero of the 
romantic elopement of Miss SalUe Magregor, daughter of 
Colonel ‘ Bob ’ Magregor, wliich created such a stir in 
well-to-do circles some thirty years ago. It was known 
vaguely that the young couple had ‘gone West’ — a then 
unknown region — but it seems that after severe trials and 
tribulations on the frontier with savages, they emigrated 
early to Oregon, and then, on the outbreak of the gold 
fever, to California. But it will be a surprise to many to 
know that it has just transpired that Mr. Atherly was the 
second son of Sir Ashley Atherly, an English baronet, and 
by the death of his brother might have succeeded to the 
properly and title.” 

• He remained for some moments looking fixedly at the 
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paper, until the commonplace paragraph imprinted itself 
upon his brain as no line of sage or poet had ever done, 
and then he folded it up and put it in his pocket. In his 
exaltation he felt that even the mother he had never loved 
was promoted to a certain respect as his father’s wife, 
although he was equally conscious of a new resentment 
against her for her contemptuous allusions to /i/s father, and 
her evident hopeless inability to comprehend his position. 
His mother, he feared, was indeed low! — but he was ht.s 
father's son ! Nevertheless, he gave her a funeral at Atherly, 
long remembered for its barbaric opulence and display. 
'I hirty carriages, procured from Sacramento at great expense, 
were freely offered to his friends to join in the astounding 
pageant. A wonderful casket of iron and silver, brought 
from San Francisco, held the remains of the ex-washer- 
woman of Rough-and-Rcady. But a more remarkable 
innovation was the addition of a Royal crown to the other 
ornamentation of the casket. Peter Alherly’s ideas of 
Iteraldry were very vague — Sacramento at that time offered 
him no opportunity of knowing what were the arms of the 
Alherlys — and the introduction of the Royal crown seemed 
to satisfy Peter’s mind as to what a crest vtight be, while to 
the ordinary democratic mind it simply suggested that the 
corpse was English ! Political criticism being thus liappily 
averted, Mrs. Atherly was laid in the little cemetery — not 
far from certain rude wooden crosses which marked the 
burial-place of wanderers whose very name was unknown — 
and in due time a marble shaft was erected over iL But 
when, the next day, the county paper contained, in addition 
to the column-and*a half description of the funeral, the 
more fonnal announcement of the death of “ .Mrs. Sallie 
Athcrly, wife of the late Philip Atherly, second son of 
Sir Ashley Atherly, of England,” criticism and comment 
broke out. The old pioneers of Rough-and-Rcady fell that 
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llicy had been imposed upon, and that in some vague way 
the unfortunate woman had made them the victims of a 
huge practical joke during all these years. That she had 
grimly enjoyed their ignorance of her position liiey did not 
doubt. “ W'hy, I remember once wlien 1 was sorter bully- 
raggin’ her about ini.\in’ up my duds with Doc Simmons’s, 
and sendin’ me Whisky Dick’s old rags, she turned round 
sudden with a kind of screech, and ran out into the brush. 
I reckoned, at tire time, that it was either ‘drink ' or feelins, 
and could iiev kicked myself for being sassy to the old 
woman, but I know now that all this time that air critter — 
that barrownel’s daughter in-law, was just laughin’ herself 
into fits in the brush ! No, sir, she played this yer camp 
for all it was worth — year in and out — and w’e just gave 
ourselves away like speckled idiots ! and now she’s lyin’ 
out thar in the bone yard, and keeps on pintin’ the joke — 
and roarin’ at us in marble.” 

Even the later citizens in Atherly felt . an equal resent- 
ment against her, but from difierent motives. That her 
drinking habits and her powerful vocabulary were all the 
effect of her aristocratic alliance they never doubted. And, 
although it brought the virtues of their own superior re- 
publican sobriety into greater contrast, they felt a scandal 
at having been tricked into attending this gilded funeral 
of dissif)ated rank. Peter Atherly found himself unpopular 
in his own town. The sober who drank from lus free 
“Waterworks,” and the giddy ones who imbibed at his 
“Gin Mill,” equally criticised him. He could not under- 
stand it ; his peculiar predilections had been accepted before 
when they were mere presumptions, why should they not 
7ioWy when they were admitted facts? He was conscious 
of no change in himself since the funeral ! Yet the criticism 
went on. Presently it look the milder but more contagious 
form of ridicule. In his own hotel, built with his own 
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money, and in his own presence, he had heard a reckless 
frequenter of the bar-room decline some proffered refresh- 
ment on the ground that “he only drank with his tilled 
relatives.” A local humorist, amidst the applause of an 
admiring crowd at the post-office wii;dow, had openly 
accused the postmaster of withholding letters to him from 
his only surviving brother “the Dook of Doncherknow.” 
“ The ole Dooky never onct missed the mail to let me know 
wot’s goin’ on in me childhood’s home,” remarked the 
humorist plaintively, “and yer’s this dod-blasted gov’ment 
mule of a [ostmasler keepin' me letters back!” I.cittrs 
with pretentious and gilded coats of arms, taken from the 
decorated inner lining of cigar-bo.\es, were posted to jiromi- 
nent citizens. The neighbouring and unregenerated settle- 
ment of Red Dog was more outrageous in its contribution. 
'J'he Red Dog Sentine/^ in commenting on the death of 
“ Haulbowline Tom ” — a drunken Knglish nian-o’-war’s man 
— said : “ It may not be generally known that our regretted 
fellow-citizen, while serving on H.M.S. Boxer, was sec- 
retly married to Queen Kikalu of tlic Friendly Group — 
but, urdike some of our prosperous neighbours, he never 
boasted of his Royal alliance, and resisted with steady 
British pluck any invitation to share the throne. Indeed, 
any allusion to the subject affected him deejily. 'I'here are 
those among us who-will remember the beautiful portrait of 
his Royal bride tattooed upon his left arm with the Royal 
crest and the crossed Hags of the two nations.” Only Peter 
Atherly and his sister understood the sting inflicted either 
by accident or design in the latter sentence. Both he and 
his sister had some singular hieroglyphic branded on their 
arms — probably a reminiscence of tbeir life in the plains in 
their infant Indian captivity. But there was no mistaking 
the general sentiment. The criticisms of a small town may 
become inevasible. Atherly determined to take the first 
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opportunity to leave Rough-and-Ready. He was ricli, his 
property was secure; there was no reason why he should 
stay where his family pretensions were a drawback. And 
a further circumstance determined his resolution. 

He was awaiting his sister in his new house on a little 
crest above the town. She had been at the time of her 
mother’s deatli, and since, a private boarder in the Sacred 
Heart Convent at Santa Clara, whence she had been sum- 
moned to ilie funeral, but liad returned the next day. Few 
])eople had noticed in her brother’s carriage the veiled 
figure whicii might have belonged to one of the religious 
orders ; still less did they remember the dark, lank, heavy- 
browed girl who had sometimes been seen about Rough- 
and-Ready. For she had her brotiicr’s melancholy, and 
greater reticence, and had continued of her own free will, 
long after her girlish pupilage at the convent, to live 
secluded under its maternal roof without taking orders. A 
general suspicion that she was either a religious "crank,” 
or considered herself loo gooil to live in a mountain mining 
town, had not contributed to her brother’s popularity. In 
her abstraction from worldly ambitions she had, naturally, 
taken no part in her brother’s family pretensions. He had 
given her an independent allowance, and she was supposeil 
to be equally a sharer in his good fortune. Yet she had 
suddenly declared her intention of returning to Alherley, 
to consult him on affairs of importance. Peter was both 
surprised and eager; there was but little affection between 
them, but, preoccupied with his one idea, he was satisfied 
that she wanted to talk about the family. 

Put he was amazed, disappointed, and disconcerted. 
For Jenny Atherly, the sober recluse of Santa Clara, hidden 
in her sombre draperies at the funeral, was no longer to be 
recognised in the fashionable, smartly but somewhat over- 
dressed woman he saw be.'’ore him. In spite of her large 
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features and the distinguishing Roman nose, like his own, 
she looked even pretty in her excitement She had left 
the convent, she was tired of the life there, she was satisfied 
that a religious vocation would not suit her. In brief, she 
intended to enjoy herself like other women. If he reallv 
I'elt a pride in the family he ought to take her out, like 
other brothers, and “give her a show.” He could do it 
there if he liked, and she would koep iiouse for him. If 
he didn’t want to, she must have enough money to keep 
her fasliionably in San Francisco. But she wanted excite- 
ment, and that she would have I She wanted to go to 
halls, theatres, and entertainments, and she inteitded to ! 
Her voice grew quite high, and her dark check glowed with 
some new-found emotion. 

Astounded as he was, Peter succumbed. It was better 
that she should indulge her astounding caprice under his 
own roof than elsewhere. It wouhl not do for the sister 
of an Alherly to provoke scandal. He gave entertainments, 
picnics, and parties, and “Jinny” Athcrly plunged into 
these mild festivities with the enthusiasm of a schoolgirl. 
She not only could rlance wi;h feverish energy all night, 
hut next day could mount a horse — she was a fearless rider 
— and lead the most accomplished horsemen. She was a 
good shot, slic walked with the untiring foot of a coyote, 
she threaded the woods with the instinct of a pioneer. 
Peter regarded her with a singular mingling of astonish- 
ment and fear. Surely she had not learned this at school ! 
'Phese were not the teachings nor the sports of the good 
Sisters ! He once dared to interrogate her regarding this 
change in her habits. “ I always felt like it,” she answered 
quickly, “but I kept it down. I used sometimes to feel 
that 1 couldn’t stand it any longer, but must rush out and 
do something,” she said passionately; “but,” she went 
on with furtive eyes, and a sudden wild timidity like that of 
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a fawn, "I was afraid ! I was afraid, it wai like mottur t 
It seemed to me to be her b'.ood that was rising in me, and 
I kept it down — I didn’t want to be like her — and I prayed 
and struggled against it Did you,” she said, suddenly 
grasping lus hand, “ever feel like that?” 

but IVter never had. Ilis melancholy faith in his 
father’s race had left no thought of his mother’s blood 
mingling with it. “But,” he said gravely, “believing this, 
why did you change ? ” 

“ Because I could hold out no longer. I should have 
gone crazy, 'l imes I wanted to lake some of those meek 
nuns, some of those white-faced pupils with their blue eyes 
and wavy flaxen hair, and strangle them. I couldn’t strive 
and pray and struggle any longer therCy and so I came here 
to let myself out ! I suppose when I get married — and I 
ought to, with my money — it may change me ! You don’t 
suppose,” she said, with a return of her wild-animal-like 
timidity, “ it is anything that was in father, in those Atherlys, 
do you ? ” 

But Peter had no idea of anything but virtue in tiie 
Aiherly blood ; he had heard that the upper class of 
Europeans were fond of field sports and of hunting ; it was 
odd that his sister should inherit this propensity and not 
he. He regarded her more kindly for this evidence of race. 
“You think of getting married?” he said more gently, yet 
with a certain brotherly doubt that any man could like her 
enough, even with her money : “ Is there any one here would 
— suit you?” he added diplomatically. 

“ No — I hale them all ! ” she burst out. “ There isn’t one 
I don’t despise for his sickening, foppish, womanish airs.” 

Nevertheless, it was quite evident that some of the men 
were attracted by her singular originality and a certain good 
comradeship in her ways. And it was on one of their riding 
excursions that Peter noiiced that she was singled out by a 
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good-looking, blonde-haired young lawyer of ihc town for bis 
especial attentions. As the cavalcade straggled in ciinibing 
the mountain, tiie young fellow rode close to her saddle-bow, 
arul as the distance lengthened between the other stragglers, 
they at last were quite alone. When the trail became more 
densely wooded, Peter quite lost sight of them. But when, 
a few moments later, having lost the trail himself, they again 
appeared in the distance before him, he was so amazed that 
he unconsciously halte<l. Por the two hoises were walking 
side by side, and the stranger's arm was round his sister’s 
waist. 

Had Peter any sense of humour, he might have smiled 
at this weakness in his Amazonian sister, but he saw only 
the serious, practical side of the situation, with, of course, 
its inevitable relation to his one controlling idea. 'I*he 
young man was in good practice, and would have made an 
eligible husband to any one else. But was he hi to mate 
with an Atherly? What would those as yet unknown and 
powerful relatives say to it? At the same lime he could 
not help knowing that “Jinny,” in the eccentricities of her 
virgin si)insterhood, might be equally objectionable to them, 
as she certainly was a severe trial to him here. If slie were 
o/T his hands he might be able to prosecute his search for 
his relatives with more freedom. After all, there were 
mesalliattccs in all families, and being a woman, she w.as not 
in the direct line. Instead, therefore, of spurring forward 
to join them, he lingered a little until they passed out of 
sight, and until he was joined by a companion fron) behind. 
Him, too, he purposely delayed. They were walking slowly, 
breathing their mustangs, when ))js companion suddenly 
uttered a cry of alarm, and sprang from his horse. For on 
the trail before them lay the young lawyer quite unconscious, 
with his riderless steed nipping the young leaves of the 
underbrush. He w’as evidently stunned by a fall, although 
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across his face was a livid welt which might have been 
caused by collision wiih the small elastic limb of a sapling, 
or a blow from a riding-whip; happily the last idea was 
only in Peter's mind. As they lifted him up he came slowly 
to consciousness. He was bewildered and dazed at first, 
but as he began to speak the colour came back freshly to 
his face. He could not conceive, he stammered, what had 
happened. He was riding with Miss Atherly, and ho 
supposed his horse had slipped upon some withered pine- 
needles and thrown him ! A spasm of pain crossed his face 
suddenly, and he lifted his hand to the top of his head. 
Was he hurt there 1 No, but perhaps his hair, which was 
flowing and curly, had caught in the branches — like 
Absalom’s I He tried to smile, and even begged them to 
assist iiim to his horse that he might follow his fair com- 
panion, who would be wondering where he was; but Peter, 
satisfied that he had received no serious injury, hurriedly 
enjoined him to slay, while he himself would follow his 
sister. Putting spurs to his horse, he succeeded, in spite of 
the slippery trail, in overtaking her near the summit. At 
the sound of his horse’s hoofs she wheeled quickly, came 
dashing furiously towards him, and only pulled up at the 
sound of his voice. But she had not time to change her 
first attitude and expression, which was something which 
perplexed and alarmed him. Her long lithe figure was half 
crouching, half clinging to the horse’s back, her loosened 
hair flying over her shoulders, her dark eyes gleaming with 
an odd nymph-like mischief. Her white teeth flashed as 
she recognised him, but her laugh was still mocking and 
uncanny. He took refuge in indignation. 

“ Wnat has happened ? ” he said sharplv. 

“The fool tried to kiss me ! ’’ she said simply, “And 
I — I let out at him — like mother)” 

Nevertheless she gave him one of those shy, timid glances 
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he had noticed before, and began coiling something around 
her fingers, with a suggestion of coy embarrassment, in- 
describably inconsistent with her previous masculine indc- 
pen.iencc. 

“You might have killed him,'’ said Peter anerily. 

“Perhaps I might! Ought I have killed him, Peter?” 
she saivl anxiously, yet with the same winning, timid smile. 
If she had not been his sister, he would have thought her 
quite handsome. 

“As it is,” he said impetuously, “you have made a 
frightful scandal here.” 

Jle won't say anything about it— will he?’' she inquired 
shyly, still twisting the something around her finger. 

Peter did not reply; perhaps the young lawyer really 
loved her and would keep her secret ! But he was vexed, 
and there was something maniacal in her twisting fingers. 
“ What have you got there ? ” he sail! sharply. 

She shook tiic object in the air before her with a laugh, 
“Only a lock of his hair,” she said gaily; “but I didn’t 
cut it o(T ! ” 

“ I'hrow it away, and come here !” he said angrily. 

But she only lucked the little blonde curl into her waist 
belt and shook her head. He urged his horse forward, 
but she turned and fled, laughing as he pursued her. Being 
the better rider she could easily evade him whenever he got 
loo near, and in this way they eventually readied the town 
and their house long before their companions. But she was 
far enough ahead of her brother to be able to dismount and 
hide her trophy with childish glee before he arrived. 

She was right in believing that her unfortunate cavalier 
would make no revelation of her conduct, and his catas- 
trophe passed as an accident. But Peter could not disguise 
the fact that much of his unpopularity was shared by his 
sister. The matrons of Alherly believed that she was “ fast,’’ 
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and remembered more distinctly than ever the evil habits of 
licr mother. That she would, in the due course of time, 
•• take to drink ” ilicy never doubled. Her dancing was 
considered outrageous in its unfettered freedom, and her 
extraordinary powers of endurance were looked upon as 
‘■masculine” by the weaker girls whose partners she took 
from them. She reciprocally looked down upon them, and 
made no secret of her contempt for their small refinements 
and fancies. She affected only the society of men, and 
even treated them with a familiarity that was both fearless 
and scornful. Peter saw that it was useless to face the 
opposition ; Miss Aihcrly did not seem to encourage the 
renewal of the young lawyer’s attentions, although it was 
evident that he was still attracted by her, nor did she seem 
to invite advances from others. He must go away — and 
he would have to take her with him. It seemed ridiculous 
that a woman of thirty, of masculine character, should 
require a chaperon in a brother of equal age ; but Peter 
knew the singular blending of childlike ignorance with this 
Amazonian quality. He had made his arrangements for 
an absence from Atherly of ti.ree or four years, and they 
departed together. The young fair-haired lawyer came to 
the stage-coach office to see them off. Peter could detect 
no sentiment in his sister’s familiar farewell of her unfortu- 
nate suitor. At New York, however, it was arranged that 
“Jinny” should stay with some friends whom they had 
made route, and that, if she wished, she could come to 
Europe later, and join him in London. 

Thus relieved of one, Peter Atherly of Atherly started 
on his cherished quest of his other and more remote 
relations. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Peter Atherly had been four monlhs in England, but 
knew little of the country until one summer afternoon when 
his carriage rolled along the well-ordered road between 
Nonningsby Station and Ashley Grange. 

In that four monlhs he had consulted authorities, exa- 
mined records, visited the Heralds' College, written letters, 
and made a few friends. A rich American, (racing his 

pncalogical tree, was not a new thing — even in that day 

in London; but there was something original and simple 
in his methods, and so much that was grave, reserved, and 
un-American in his personality that it awakened interest. 
A recognition that he was a foreigner, but a puzzled doubt, 
however, of his exact nationality, which he found every- 
where, at first pained him, but he became reconciled to it 
at about ihe same time that his English acquaintances aban- 
doned their own reserve and caution before the greater 
reticence of this melancholy American, and actually became 
the questioners! In this way his quest became known 
only as a disclosure of his own courtesy, and offers of 
assistance were pressed eagerly upon him. That was why 
Sir Edward Atherly found himself gravely puzzled, as he 

sat with his family solicitor one morning in the library of 
Ashley Grange. 

“ Humph 1" said Sir Edward. “And you say he has 
absolutely no other purpose in making these inquiries?” 

Positively none,” returned the solicitor. “He is even 
willing to sign a renunciation of any claim which might 
arise out of this information. It is rather a singular case, 

but he seems to be a rich man and quite able to indulge 
his harmless caprices.” 

VOL. X. 
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*• And you are quite sure he is Philip’s son?” 

“Quite, from the pipers he brings me. Of course I 
informed him that even if he should be able to establish a 
legal marriage he could expect nothing as next of kin, as 
you had chihlren of your own. He seemed to know that 
already, and avowed that his only wish was to satisfy his 
own mind.” 

“ I suppose he wants to claim kinship and all that sort 
of thing for society’s sake?” 

“ I do not think so,” said the solicitor drily. “ I suggested 
an interview with you, but he seemed to think it quite un- 
nccc.ssary if / couKl give him the information he required.” 

“Ha!” said Sir Edward promptly, “we’ll invite him 
here. Lady Aiherly can bring in some people to see him. 

Is he— ahem What is he like? The usual American, 

I suppose?” 

“Not at all. Quite foreign-looking— dark, and rather 
like an Italian. There is no resemblance to Mr. Philip,” 
he said, glancing at the painting of a flaxen-haired child 
fondling a greyhound under the elms of Ashley Park. 

“ Ah 1 Yes, yes I Perhaps the mother was one of those 
southern creoles, or mulattoes,” said Sir Edward with an 
Englishman’s tolerant regard for the vagaries of people who 
were clearly not English ; “ they’re rather attractive women, 
I hear.” 

“ I think you do quite well to be civil to him,” said the 
solicitor. “ He seems to take an interest in the family, and 
being rich — and apparently only anxious to enhance the 
family prestige — you ought to know him. Now, in refer- 
ence to those mortgages on Appleby Farm — if you could 
get ” 

“Yes, yes!” said Sir Edward quickly; “we’ll have him 
down here ; and I say \~~you'll come too ? ” 

The solicitor bowed. “ And, by the way,” continued Sir 
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EdwarJ, “there was a girl loo— wasn’t there? He has a 
sister, I believe?” 

Yes, but he has left her in America." 

“Ah! yes— very good— yes !— of course. WVIl have 
Lord Greyshotl and Sir Roger and old Udy Everion— she 
knows all about Sir Ashley and the family. And— er— is 
he young or old?” 

“About thirty, I should say, Sir Edward.” 

“ Ah, well ! We’ll have I-ady Elfrida over from Ihc 
I owers. 

Had Peter known of these preparations he might have 
turned back to Nonningsby without even visiting the old 
church m Ashley Park which he had been told held the 
ashes of his ancestors. For during these four months the 
conviction that he was a foreigner, and that he had little 
or nothing in common with things here, had been clearly 
forced upon him. He could recognise some kinship in the 
manners and customs of the people to those he had known 
m the West and on the Atlantic coast, btit not to his own 

individuality, and he seemed even more a stran<’er here 

where he had expected to feel the thrill of consan^^uinitv- 
than in the West. He had accepted the invitation of the 
hvmg Atheriy for the sake of the Atherlys long dead and 
forgotten. As the great quadrangle of stone and ivy lifted 
Itself out of the park, he looked longingly towards the little 
square tower which peeped from between the yews nearer 
the road. As the carriage drove up to the carved archway 
whence so many Atherlys had issued into the world he 
could not believe that any of his blood had gone forth from 
It, or, except himself, had ever entered it before. Once in 
the gr^t house he felt like a prisoner as he wandered 
through the long corridors to his room ; even the noble 
trees beyond his mullioned windows seemed of another 
growth than those he had known. 


Vi 
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'I'here was no doubt tliat he created a sensation at Ashley 
Grange, not only from his singular kinship, but from his 
striking individuality. The Atherlys and their guests were 
fascinated and freely admiring. His very originality, which 
]>rcvented them from comparing him with any English or 
American standard of excellence, gave them a comfortable 
assurance of safety in their admiration. His reserve, his 
seriousness, his simplicity, very unlike their own, and yet 
near enough to suggest a delicate flattery, was in his favour. 

So was his naive frankness in regard to his status m the 
family, shown in the few words of greeting with Sir Ashley, 
and in his later simple yet free admissions regarding his 
obscure youth, his former poverty, and his present wealth. 
He boasted of neither; he was disturbed by neither. 
Standing alone, a stranger, for the first time in an assem- 
blage of distinguished and titled men and women, he 
betrayed no consciousness; surrounded for the first time 
by objects whicli he knew his wealth could not buy, he 
showed the most unmistakable indiflerence — the indifference 
of temperament. Tlie ladies vied with each other to attack 
this unimpressible nature— this profound isolation from 
external attraction.' They followed him about, they looked 
into his dark, melancholy eyes; it was impossible, they 
tlioiight, that he could continue this superb acting for ever. 
A glance, a smile, a burst of ingenuous confidence, a covert 
appeal to his chivalry would yet catch him tripping. But 
the melancholy eyes that had gazed at the treasures of 
Ashley Grange and the opulent ease of its guests without 
kindling, opened to their first emotion — wonder ! At 
which Lady Elfrida, who had ingenuously admired him, 
hated him a Utile, as the first step towards a kindlier 

feeling. ^ ... 

The next day, having declared his intention of visiting 

Ashley Church, and, as frankly, his intention of going there 
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nlonc, he slipped out in the afternoon and made ius way 
quietly through the park to the square ivied tower he had 
first seen. In this tranquil level length of the wood there 
was the one spot, the churchyard, where, oddly enough, the 
green earth heaved into little billows as if to show the turbu- 
lence of that life which those who lay below them had lately 
quilted. It was a relief to the somewhat studied and formal 
monotony of the well-ordered woodland — every rood of 
which had been paced by visitors, keepers, or poacliers — to 
find those decrepit and bending tombstones, lurching at 
every angle, or deeply sinking into the green sea of forget- 
fulness around tliem. All tiiis, and the trodden paths of 
the villagers towards tliat common place of meeting, struck 
him as being more human than anything he had left behind 
him at the Grange. 

He entered the ivy-grown porch and stared fora moment 
at the half legal official parochial notices posted on the 
oaken door— his first obtrusive intimation of the combina- 
tion of Church and State— and hesitated. He was not 
prepared to find that this last resting-place of his people 
had something to do with taxes and tithes, and that a 
certain material respectability and security attended his 
votive sigh. God and the reigning Sovereign of the Realm 
preserved a decorous alliance in the Royal arms that ap- 
peared above the official notices. Presently he pushed 
open the door gently and entered the nave. For a moment 
It seemed to him as if the arched gloom of the woods 
he had left behind was repeated in the dim aisle and 
vaulted roof; there was an earthy odour as if the church 
itself, springing from the fertilising dust below, had taken 
root in the soil; the chequers of light from the faded 
stained-glass windows fell like the flicker of leaves on 
the pavement. He paused before the cold altar, and 
started, for beside him lay the recumbent figure of a 
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warrior pilloweti on his helmet with the paraphernalia of 
his trade around him. A sudden childish memory of the 
great western plains an<l the biers of the Indian “braves” 
raised on upright poles against the staring sky and above 
the sun-baked prairie rushed upon him. There, too, had 
lain tlie weapons of the departed chieftain — there, too, 
lay the Indian’s “faithful hound,” here simulated by the 
cross-legged Crusader’s canine effigy. And now, strangest 
of all, he found that this unlooked-for recollection and 
reniembrance thrilled him more at that moment than the 
dead before him. Here they rested — the Atherlys of cen- 
turies; recumbent in armour or priestly robes, upright in 
busts that were periwigged or hidden in long curls, above 
the marble record of their deeds and virtues. Some of 
these records were in I^itin — an unknown tongue to Peter 
— some in a quaint English almost as unintelligible — but 
none as foreign to him as the dead themselves. Their 
banners waved above his head ; their voices filled the 
silent church, but fell upon his vacant eye and duller ear. 
He was none of them. 

Presently he was conscious of a footstep so faint, so 
subtle, that it might have come from a peregrinating ghost. 
He turned quickly and saw Lady Elfrida, half bold, yet 
half frightened, halting beside a pillar of the chancel. 
But there was nothing of the dead about her : she was 
radiating and pulsating with the uncompromising and 
material freshness of English girlhood. The wild rose 
in the hedgerow was not more tangible than her cheek, 
nor the summer sky more clearly cool and blue than her 
eyes. 'I'he vigour of health and unfettered freedom of 
limb was in her figure from her buckled walking-shoe to 
her brown hair topped by a sailor hat. The assurance and 
contentment of a well-ordered life, of secured position and 
freedom from vain anxieties or expectations, were visible 
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in every line of her refined, delicate, and evenly quiescent 
features. And yet Lady Elfrida for the first time in her 
girlhood fell a little nervous. 

\ el she was frank, too, with the frankness of those who 
have no thought of being misunderstood. She said site 
had come there out of curiosity to see how he would “get 
on ” with his ancestors. She had been watching him from 
the chancel ever since he came— and she was disappointed. 
As far as emotion went she thought he had the advantage 
of the stoniest and longest dead of them all. IVrhaps he 
did not like them? Hut he must be careful what he said, 
for some of her own people were there— manifestly this 
one. (She pul the toe of her buckled shoe on the Crusader 
I etcr had just looked at.) And then there was another iti 
the corner. So she had a right to come there as well as 
he and she could act as cicerone! 'I'his one was a Do 
lirecy, one of King John's knights who married an Atherly. 
(She swung herself into a half-sitting posture on the effigy 
of the dead knight, composed her straight short skirt over 
her trim ankles, and looked up in Peter's dark face.) 1'hat 
would make them some kind of relations — wouldn’t it? lie 
must come over to Bentley Towers and see the rest of the 
De Brecys in the chapel there to-morrow. Perhaps there 
might be some he liked better and who looked more like 
him. For there was no one here or at the Grange who 
resembled him in the least. 

He assented to the truth of this wiilt such grave disarni- 
ing courtesy, and yet with sucii undisguised wonder— as 
she appeared to talk with greater freedom to a stranger 
llian an American girl would — that she at once popped 
off the Crusader, and accompanied him somewhat more 
demurely around the church. Suddenly she stopped with 
a slight exclamation. 

'J hey had halted before a tablet to the memory of a later 
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Atherly, an officer of liis Majesty’s loolh Foot, who was 
killed at Braddock’s Defeat. The tablet was supported on 
the one side by a weeping Fame, and on the otlier by a 
manacled North American Indian. She stammered and 
said: “You see there arc other Atherlys who went to 
America even before your father,” and then stopped witli 
a sense of having made a slip. 

A wild and inexplicable resentment against this com- 
j)laccnt historical outrage suddenly took possession of Peter. 
He knew that his rage was inconsistent with his usual calm, 
but he could not help it ! His swarthy check glowed, his 
dark eyes flashed, he almost trembled with excitement as 
he hurriedly pointed out to Lady Elfrida that the Indians 
were victorious in that ill-fated expedition of the British 
Forces, and that the captive savage was an allegorical lie. 
So swift and convincing was his emotion that the young 
girl, knowing nothing of the subject and caring less, shared 
his indignation, followed him with anxious eyes, and their 
hands for an instant touched in innocent and generous 
sympathy. And then — he knew not how or why — a still 
more wild and terrible idea sprang up in his fancy. He 
knew it was madness, yet for a moment he could only stand 
and grapple with it silently and breathlessly. It was to 
seize this young and innocent girl, this witness of his dis- 
appointment, this complacent and beautiful type of all they 
valued here, and bear her away — a prisoner, a liostage — he 
knew not why — on a galloping horse in the dust of the 
prairie — far beyond the seas! It was only when he saw 
her cheek flush and pale, when he saw her staring at him 
with helpless, frightened, but fascinated eyes — the eyes of 
the fluttering bird under the spell of the rattlesnake — that 
he drew his breath and turned bewildered away. “And 
do you know, dear,” she said with naive simplicity to her 
sister that evening, “that although he was an American, 
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and everybody says that they don’t care at all for those 
poor Indians, he was so magnanimous in his indignation 
tliat I fancied he looked like one of Cooper’s heroes him- 
self, rather than an Atherly. It was such a stupid thing 
for rae to show him that tomb of Major Atherly, you know, 
who fought the Americans — didn’t he? — or was it later? — 
but I quite forgot he was an American.” And with this 
belief in her mind, and in the high expiation of a noble 
nature, she forbore her characteristic raillery, and followed 
him meekly, manacled in spirit like the allegorical figure, 
to the church porch, where they separated, to meet on the 
morrow. But that morrow never came. 

For late in the afternoon a cable message reached him 
from California asking him to return to acce[)t a nomina- 
tion to Congress from his own district. It determined his 
resolution, which for a moment at the church porch had 
wavered under the bright eyes of Lady Elfrida. He tele- 
graphed his acceptance, hurriedly took leave of his honestly 
lamenting kinsman, followed his despatch to London, and 
in a few days was on the Atlantic. 

How he was rcceive<l in California, how he found his 
sister married to the blonde lawyer, how he recovered his 
popularity and won his election are details that do not 
belong to this chronicle of his quest. And that quest 
seems to have terminated for ever with his apj)carance at 
Washington to take his seat as Congressman. 

It was the night of a levde at the White House. The 
East Room was crowded with smartly dressed men and 
women of the capital, quaintly simple legislators from 
remote States in bygone fashions, officers in uniform, and 
the diplomatic circle blazing with orders. The invoker of 
this brilliant assembly stood in simple evening dress near 
the door — unattended and hedged by no formality. He 
shook the hand of the new Congressman heartily, con- 
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gratulated him by name, and turned smilingly to the next 
comer. Presently there was a slight stir at one of the 
opposite doors, the crowd fell back, and five figures stalked 
majestically into the centre of the room. They were the 
leading chiefs of an Indian Reservation coming to pay their 
respects to “their Great Father," the President. Their 
costumes were a mingling of the picturesque with the 
grotesque; of tawdriness with magnificence; of artificial 
tinsel and glitter with the regal spoils of the chase; of 
childlike vanity with barbaric pride. Yet before these the 
glittering orders and ribbons of the diplomats became dull 
and meaningless, the uniforms of tlie officers mere servile 
livery. 'I heir painted, immobile faces and plumed heads 
towered with grave dignity above the meaner crowd ; their 
inscrutable eyes returned no response to the timid glances 
directed towards them, 'Ihey stood by themselves, alone 
and impassive — yet their presence filled the room with the 
sense of kings. The unostentatious, simple Republican 
Court suddenly seemed to have become Royal. Even the 
interpreter who stood between their remote dienity and 
the nearer civilised world acquired the status of a Court 
Chamberlain. 

When “ their Great Father," apparently the less important 
personage, had smilingly received them, a political colleague 
approached Peter and took his arm. “ Grey Eagle would 
like to speak with you. Come on! Here’s your chance! 
You may be put on the Committee of Indian Relations and 
pick up a few facts. Remember we want a firm policy — no 
more palaver about the “Great Father,” and no more 
blankets and guns ! You know what we used to say out 
West: “The only ‘Good Indian’ is a dead one." So 
wade in, and hear what the old plug hat has to say." 

Peter permitted himself to be led to the group. Even at 
that moment he remembered the figure of the Indian on 
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the tomb at Ashley Grange, and felt a slight Hash of satis- 
faction over the superior height and bearing of Grey Eagle. 

“ How ! ” said Grey Eagle. “ How ! ” said the other four 
chiefs. “ How I ” repealed Peter instinctively. At a gesture 
from Grey Eagle the interpreter said : “ Let your friend 
stand back — Grey I;lagle has nothing to say to him. He 
wishes to speak only with you.” 

Peter’s friend reluctantly withdrew, but threw a cautioning 
glance towards him. “ Ugh ! ” said Grey Eagle. '• Ugh ! ” 
said the other chiefs. A few guttural words followed to ilie 
interpreter, who turned and, facing Peter with the mono- 
tonous impassiveness which he had caught from the chiefs, 
said : “ He sajs he knew your father. He was a great chief 
— with many horses and many squaws. He is dead.” 

“My father was an Englishman — Philip .\therly!” said 
Peter, with an odd nervousness creeping over him. 

The interpreter repeated the words to Grey Eagle, who, 
after a guttural ” Ugh I *’ answered in his own longue. 

“ He says,” continued the interpreter with a slight shrug, 
yet relapsing into his former impassivencss, ” that your father 
was a great chief, and your mother a pale face, or white 
woman. She was captured with an Englishman, but she be- 
came the wife of the chief while in captivity. She was only 
released before the birth of her children, but a year or two 
afterwards she brought them as infants to see their father — 
the Great Chief — and to get the mark of their tribe. He says 
you and your sister are each marked on the left arm.” 

Then Grey Eagle opened his mouth and uttered his fir.st 
English sentence. “ His father, big Injin, take common 
while squaw I Papoose no good — too much white squaw 
mother, not enough big Injin father ! Eook ! He big man 
■ — but no can bear pain 1 Ugh ! ” 

The interpreter turned in lime to catch Peter. lie had 
fainted. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A HOT afternoon on the plains. A dusty cavalcade of U.S. 
cavalry and commissary waggons which from a distance 
preserved a certain military precision of movement, but on 
nearer view resolved itself into straggling troopers in “ twos ” 
and ‘‘fours” interspersed between the waggons, two non-com- 
missioned officers and a guide riding ahead who had already 
fallen into the cavalry slouch, but off to the right, smartly 
erect and cadet-like, the young lieutenant in command. A 
wide road that had the appearance of being at once well 
travelled and yet deserted, and that, although well defined 
under foot, still seemetl to disappear and lose itself a 
hundred feet ahead in the monotonous level. A horizon 
that in that clear, dry, hazeless atmosphere never mocked 
you, yet never changed, but kept its eternal rim of mountains 
at the same height and distance from hour to hour and day 
to day. Dust — a parching alkaline powder that cracked 
the skin— everywhere, clinging to the hubs and spokes of 
the wheels, without being disturbed by movement, encrust- 
ing the cavalryman from his high boots to the crossed sabres 
of his cap ; going off in small puffs like explosions under the 
plunging hoofs of the horses, but too heavy to rise and 
follow them. A reeking smell of horse sweat and boot 
leather that lingered in the road long after the train had 
passed. An external silence broken only by the cough of a 
jaded horse in the suffocating dust, or the cracking of 
harness leather. Within one of the waggons, that seemed 
a miracle of military neatness and methodical stowage, a 
lazy conversation carried on by a grizzled driver and sun- 
browned farrier. 

‘“Who be you?’ sezee. ‘I’m Philip Atherly, a 
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member of Congress,’ sez the long dark-complected man. 
sezee, ‘and I’m on a Commission for looking into this yer 
Injin grievance,’ sezee. ‘ You may be God Almighty,’ sez 
Nebraska Bill, sezee, ‘ but you look a d — d sight more like 
a hoss-stealin’ Apache, and we don’t Mant any of your 
psalm-singing, big-talkin’, peacemakers interferin’ with our 
ways of treatin’ pizen— you hear me?— I’m shoutin’,’ sezee. 
With that the dark-complected man’s eyes began to glisten, 
and he sorter squirmed all over to get at Bill, and Bill 
outs with his battery. Whoa, will ye! what’s up wilhjv/r 
now?” The latter remark was directed to the young 
spirited near horse he was driving, who was beginning to be 
strangely excited. 

“What happened then?” said the farrier lazily. 

“ \\ ell,” continued the driver, having momentarily quieted 
his horse, “ I reckoned it was about time for me to wheel 
into line, for fellers of the Bill stripe, out on the plains, 
would ez leave plug a man in citiz;n’s clothes, even if he 
was the President himself, as they would drop on an Injin 
or a nigger. ‘Look here, Bill,’ sc/. I, ‘I’m escortin’ this 
stranger under Gov’ment orders, and I’m responsible for 
him. I ain’t allowed to waste Gov’ment powder and shot 
on yonr kind onless I’ve orders, but if you’ll wait till I 
stri[) off this shell' I’ll lamm the stuffin’ outer ye, afore the 
stranger. With that Bill just danced with rage but dassent 
fire, for lu knew and / knew that if he'd plugged me he’d 
been a dead frontiersman afore the next mornin’.” 

“ But you’d have had to give him up to the authorities, 
and a jury of his own kind would have set him free.” 

“Not much! If you hadn't just joined, you’d know 
that ain’t the way o’ 30th Cavalry,” returned the driver. 
“The Kernel would have issued his orders to btin" in 


' Cavalry jacket. 
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1>I1I dead or alive, ami ihc joih would have managed to 
bring him in dead ! 'i'hcn your jury might have sat on 
him ! Tell you what, chaps of the Bill stripe don’t care 
overmuch to tackle the yaller braid.”* 

“ But what’s this yer Congressman interferin’ for, anv- 

May?” 

“lie’s a rich Californian. Thinks he's got a ‘call,’ I 
reckon, to look arlcr Injins, just as them Abolitionists 
looked arter slaves. And get hated just as they Mas by 
the folks here — and as -ive are, too, for tiie matter of that.” 

“Well, I dunno,” rejoined the farrier, “it don’t seem 
nateral for M-hite men to quarrel with each other about the 
way to treat an Injin, and that Injin lyin’ in ambush to 
shoot ’em both. And ef Gov’ment would only make up 
its mind how to treat ’em, instead of one day pretendin’ to 
he their ‘Great Father ’and treatin’ tiiem like babies, and 
llie next makin’ treaties M’ith ’em like as they M-as furriners, 
and the next sendin’ out a handful of us to lick ten thou- 
sand of them. Wot’s the use of o/ic regiment — even two 

agin a nation — on their own ground?” 

“ nation — and on their own ground— that's just whar 
you’ve hit it, Softy, Thai’s the argument of that Congress- 
man Atherly, as I’ve heard him talk with the Kernel.’’ 

“And what did the Kernel say?” 

“ 1 he Kernel reckoned it Mas his business to obey 
orders— and so should you. So shut your head ! If ye 
wanted to talk about Gov’inent ye might say suthin’ about 
its usin’ us to convoy picnics and excursion parties around, 
M'ho come out here to have a day’s shootin’, under some 
big-wig of a political boss or railroad president, with a 
letter to the General. And wdn told off to look arter 
their precious skins and keep the Injins off ’em— and they 

* Characteristic trimming of cavalry jacket. 
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shootin’ or skeerin’ off the Injins’ nai’ral game— and our 

provender! Darn my skin ef there’ll be much to scout 

for ef this goes on. And b’gosh !— if they aren’t now 

ringin’ in a lot of titled forrinners to hunt ‘big '’amc ’ as 

they call it— Lord This-and-That. and Count So and-So^ 

all of ’em with letters to the General from the Washington 

Cabinet to show ‘ hospitality,’ or from millionaires who’vc 

bin hobnobbm’ with ’em in the Old Country. And darn 

my skin ef some of ’em ain’t bringin’ their wives and 

sisters along too. There was a lord and lady passed 

through here under escort last week, and we’re goin’ to 

pick up some more of 'em at Fort IJiggs to-morrow-and 

I reckon some of us will be told ofT to act as ladies’ maids 

or nil hners. Nothin’ short of a good Injin scare, I reckon 

would send them and us about our reg'lar business. Whoa 

i^ben will ye]» At it again, arc ye? What’s gone of the 
d — d crjtter ? ” 


Here the fractious near horse was again beginning to 
show signs of disturbance and active terror. His quiverin^r 
noslnls were turned towards the wind, and he almost leaped 
the centre pole in his frantic effort to avoid it. 'Phe eyes 
of the two men were turned instinctively in that direction. 
Nothing was to be secn-the illimitable plain and the sink- 
ing sun were all that met the eye. But the horse continued 
10 struggle, and the waggon stopped. Then it was dis- 
covered that the horse of an adjacent trooper was also 
labouring under the same mysterious excitement, and at 
the same moment waggon No. 3 halted. The infection of 
some inexplicable terror was spreading among them. Then 
two non-commissioned officers came riding down the line 
at a sharp canter, and were joined quickly by the young 
lieutenant, who gave an order. The trumpeter instinctively 

raised his instrument to his lips, but was stopped by another 
order. 
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And then, as seen by a distant observer, a singular spec- 
tacle was unfolded. The straggling train suddenly seemed 
to resolve itself into a large widening circle of horsemen, 
revolving round and partly hiding the few heavy waggons 
that were being rapidly freed from their struggling teams. 
These, too, joined the circle and were driven before the 
whirling troopers. Gradually the circle seemed to grow 
smaller under the “winding-up” of those evolutions, until 
the horseless waggons reappeared again, motionless, front- 
ing the four points of the compass, thus making the radii of 
a smaller inner circle Into which the teams of the waggons 
as well as the troopers’ horses were closely “wound up” 
and densely packed together in an immovable mass. As 
the circle became smaller the troopers leaped frotn their 
horses — which, however, continued to blindly follow each 
other in the narrower circle — and ran to the waggons 
carbines in hand. In five minutes from the time of giving 
the order the straggling train was a fortified camp, the horses 
corralled in the centre, the dismounted troopers securely 
posted with their repeating carbines in the angles of the rude 
bastions formed by the deserted waggons, and ready for an 
attack. The stampede, if such it was, was stopped. 

And yet no cause for it was to be seen ! Nothing in 
earth or sky suggested a reason for this extraordinary panic, 
or the marvellous evolution that suppressed it. The guide, 
with three men in open order, rode out and radiated across 
the empty plain, returning as empty of result. In an hour 
the horses were sufficiently calmed and fed, the camp slowly 
unwound itself, the teams were set to and were led out of 
the circle, and as the rays of the setting sun began to 
expand fanlike across the plain the cavalcade moved on. 
But between them and the sinking sun, and visible through 
its last rays, was a faint line of haze parallel with their 
track. Yet even this, too, quickly faded away. 
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Had the guide, however, penetrated half a mile further 
to the west he would have come upon the cause of the 
panic, and a spectacle more marvellous than tliat he liad 
just witnessed. For the illimitable plain with its mono- 
tonous prospect was far from being level ; a hundred yards 
further on he would have slowly and imperceptiby de- 
scended into a depression nearly a mile in width. Here 
he not only would have completely lost sight of his oivn 
cavalcade, but have come upon another thrice its length. 
I'or here was a trailing line of jog-irotting dusky shapes, 
some crouching on dwarf ponies half their siz?, some trail- 
ing lances, lodge-poles, ntles, women and children after 
them, all moving with a monotonous rhythmic motion as 
marked as the military precision of the other cavalcade 
and always on a parallel line with it. They had done so 
all day, keeping touch and distance by stealthy videtles that 
crept and crawled along the imperceptible slope towards 
the unconscious white men. It was, no doubt, the near 

proximity of one of those watchers tliat had touched the 
keen scent of the troopers’ horses. 

The moon came up ; the two cavalcades, scarcely a mile 
apart, moved on in unison together. Then suddenly the 
dusky caravan seemed to arise, stretch itself out, and swcjjt 
away like a morning mist towards the west. 'I he bugles 
of I'ort Biggs had Just rung out. ” 

• • , 

Peter Atheriy was up early the next morning pacing the 
verandah of the Commandant’s house at Fort Biggs. It 
had been his intention to visit the new Indian Reservation 
that day, but he had just received a letter announcing an 
unexpected visit from his sister, who wished to join him 
He had never told her the secret of their Indian paternity’ 
as It had been revealed to him from the scornful lips of 
Grey Eagle a year ago; he knew her strangely excitable 
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nature ; besides, she was a wife now, and the secret would 
have to be shared with her husband. When he himself 
had recovered from the shock of the revelation, two things 
had impressed themselves upon his reserved and gloomy 
nature : a horror of his previous claim upon the Atherlys, 
and an infinite pity and sense of duty towards his own race. 
He had devoted himself and his increasing wealth to this 
one object; it seemed to him at times almost providential 
that his position as a legislator, which he had accepted as 
a whim or fancy, should have given him this singular 
opportunity. 

Yet it was not an easy task or an enviable position. He 
was obliged to divorce himself from his political party as 
well as keep clear of the wild schemes of impractical 
enthusiasts, too practical “ contractors,” and the still more 
helpless bigotry of Christian civilisers — who would have re- 
generated the Indian with a text which he did not under- 
stand, and they were unable to illustrate by example. He 
had expected the opposiiioit of lawless frontiermen and 
ignorant settlers — as roughly itidicated in the conversation 
already recorded ; indeed he had felt it difficult to argue his 
humane theories under the smoking roof of a raided settler’s 
cabin, whose owner, however, had forgotten his own repeated 
provocations, or the trespass of which he was proud. But 
Atherly’s unafiecled and unobtrusive zeal; his fixity of 
purpose, his undoubted courage, his self-abnegation, and 
above all the gentle melancholy and half-philosophical 
wisdom of this new missionary, won him the respect and 
assistance of even the most callous or the most sceptical of 
officials. The Secretary of the Interior had given him carle- 
blanche; the President trusted him, and it was said had 
granted him extraordinary powers. Oddly enough it was 
only his own Californian constituency, who had once laughed 
at what they deemed his early aristocratic pretensions, who 
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now found fault wiih his democratic philanthropy, a 

man who had been so well received in England— the news 

of h.s visit to Ashley Grange had been duly recorded— 

should sink so low as “ to take up with the Jnjins " of his 

own country, galled their republican pride. A few of his 

personal friends regretted that he had not brought back 

fiom England more conservative and fashionable graces, and 

had not improved his opportunities. Unfortunately there was 

no essentially English policy of trusting aborigines that they 
knew of. ^ 

In his gloomy self-scrutiny he had often wondered if he 
ought not to openly proclaim his kinship with the despised 
race, but he was always deterred by the thought of his sister 
and her husband, as well as by the persistent doubt whether 
his advocacy of Indian rights with his fellow-countrymen 
would be as well served by such a course. And here again 
he was perplexed by a singular incident of his early mission, 
ary efforts which he had at first treated with cold surprise’ 
but to which later reHection had given a new significance’ 
After Grey Eagle's revelation he had made a pilgrimage to 
the Indian country to verify the statements regarding his 
dead father-thc Indian chief “ Silver Cloud.” Despite the 
confusion of tribal dialects he was amazed to find that the 
Indian tongue came back to him almost as a forgotten 
boyish memory, so that he was soon able to do without an 
interpreter. Eut not until that functionary, who knew his 
secret, appeared one day as a more significant ambassador. 

Grey Eagle says if you want truly to be a brother to his 
people you must take a wife among them. He loves you— 
take one of his 1 ” Peter, through whose veins— albeit of 
mixed^blood— ran that Puritan ice so often found through- 
out the Great West, was frigidly amazed. In vain did li.e 
interpreter assure him that the wife 'in question, “Little 
Daybreak,” was a wife only in name, a prudent reserve kept 
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by Grey Kagle in ihe orphan daughter of a brother brave. 
But Peter was adamant. Whatever answer the interpreter 
returned to (irey Eagle he never knew. But to his alarm he 
presently found that the Indian maiden, “Little Daybreak," 
had been aware of Grey Eagle’s oft’er, and had with pathetic 
simplicity already considered herself Peter’s spouse. During 
his stay at the encampment he found her silting before his 
lodge every morning. A girl of sixteen in years, a child of 
six in intellect, she flashed her little white teeth upon him 
when he lifted his tent flap, content to receive his grave, 
melancholy bow, or patiently trotted at his side carrying 
things he did not want, which she had taken from the lodge. 
\Vhen he sat down to work she remained seated at a distance 
looking at him with glistening beady eyes like blackberries 
set in milk, and softly scratching the little bare brown ankle 
of one foot with the turned*in toes of the other, after an in- 
fantine fashion. Vet after he had left --a still single man, 
solely through his interpreter’s diplomacy, as he always be- 
lieved — he was very worried as to the wisdom of his course. 
Why should he not in this way ally himself to his unfortunate 
race irrevocably? Perhaps there was an answer somewhere 
in his consciousness w’hich he dared not voice to himself. 
Since his visit to the English Atherlys he had put resolutely 
aside ever)’ihing that related to that episode, which he now 
considered was an unhappy imposture. But there were 
times when a vision of Lady Elfrida gazing at him with 
wondering, fascinated eyes passed across his fancy; even 
the contact with his own race and his thoughts of their 
wrongs recalled to him the tomb of the soldier Atherly and 
the carven captive savage supporter. He could not pass 
the upright supported bier of an Indian brave — slowly 
desiccating in the desert air — without seeing in the dead 
warrior’s paraphernalia of arms and trophies some resem- 
blance to the cross-legged Crusader on whose marble effigy 
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she had girlishly perched herself as she told the story of her 
ancestors. Vet only the peaceful gloom and repose of the 
old church touched him nowfevcn she, too, with all her 
glory of English girlhood, seemed to belong to that remote 
past. She was part of the restful quiet of the church ; the 
yews in the quaint old churchyard might have waved over 
her as well. 

Still, he was eager to sec his sister, and if he should 
conclude to impart to her his secret she might advise him. 
At all evetUs, he decided to delay his denarture until her 
arrival, a decision with which the commanding ofticer 
concurred, as a foraging party had that morning discovered 
traces of Indians in the vicinity of the fort, and the lately 
arri\ed commissary train had reported the unaccountable 
but promptly prevented stampede. 

Unfortunately, his sister “Jenny” appeared accompanied 
by her husband, who seized an early oi)portunity to take 
Peter aside and confide to him his anxiety about her health, 
and the strange fits of excitement under which she occasion- 
ally laboured. Remembering the episode of the Californian 
woods three years ago, Peter stared at this good-natured, 
good-looking man, whose life he had always believed slic 
once imperilled, and wondered more than ever at their 
strange union. 

“ Do you ever quarrel ? ” asked Peter bluntly. 

“No,* said the good-hearted fellow warmly, “never! 

We have never had a harsh word; she’s the dearest girl 

the best wife in the world to me, but he hesitated— “you 
know there are times when I think she confounds me with 
somebody else, and is strange ! Sometimes when we are 
in company she stands alone and stares at everybody, with- 
out saying a word, as if she didn’t understand them. Or 
else she gels painfully excited and dances all night until she 
is exhausted. I thought, perhaps,” he added timidly, "that 
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you might know, and would tell me if she had any singular 
experience as a child — any illness, or,” he went on still 
more gently, “if perhaps her mother or father ” 

“ No,” interrupted Peter almost brusquely, with the 
sudden conviction that this was no lime for revelation 
of his secret. “ No — nothin*;.” 

“ I'he doctor says,” continued Lascelles with that hesi- 
tating, almost mystic delicacy with which most gentlemen 
approach a subject upon which their wives talk openly, 
“that it may be owing to Jenny’s peculiar state of health 
just now, you know, and that if— all went well, you know, 
and there should be — don’t you see— a little child ” 

Peter interrupted him with a start. A child ! Jenny’s 
child ! Silver Cloud’s grandchild ! This was a complica- 
tion he had not thouglit of. No ! It was too late to tell 
his secret now. He only nodded his head abstractedly 
and said coldly, “I daresay he is right.” 

Nevertheless Jenny was looking remarkably well. Perhaps 
it was the excitement of travel and new surroundings : but 
her tall lithe figure, nearly half a head taller than her 
husband’s, was a striking one among the officers* wives in 
the commandant s sitting-room. Her olive cheek glowed 
w’ith a faint illuminating colour ; there was something even 
])atrician in her slightly curved nose and high cheek bones, 
and her smile, rare even in her most excited moments, was, 
like her brother’s, singularly fascinating. The officers evi- 
dently thought so too, and wlien the young lieutenant of 
the commissary escort, fresh from West Point and Flirta- 
tion \Valk, gallantly attached himself to her, the ladies were 
slightly scandalised at the naive air of camaraderie with 
which Mrs. Lascelles received his attentions. Even Peter 
was a little disturbed. Only Lascelles, delighted with his 
wife s animation, and pleased at her success, gazed at her 
with unqtialified admiration. Indeed, he was so satisfied 
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with her improvement, and so sanguine of her ultimate 
recovery, that he felt justified in leaving her with her 
brother and returning to Omaha by the regular mail waggon 
next day. 'i'here was no danger to be apprehended in her 
accompanying Peter; they would have a full escort; the 
Reservation lay in a direction unfrequented by marauding 
tribes ; the ro.ad was the principal one used by the (jovciii- 
ment to connect the Port with the settlements, and well 
travelled ; the officers’ wives had often journeyed thither. 

I’he childish curiosity and high spirits which Jenny 
showed on the journey to the Reservation was increased 
when she readied it and drew up before the house of the 
Indian agent Peter was relieved ; he had been anxious 
and nervous as to any instinctive effect which might be 
produced on her excitable nature by a first view of her 
own kinsfolk, although she was still ignorant of her rela- 
tionship. Her interest and curiosity, however, had nothing 
abnormal in it. But he was not prepared for the effect 
jiroduced upon them at her first appearance. A few of 
the braves gathered eagerly around her, and one even 
addressed her in his own guttural longue, at which she 
betrayed a slight feeding of alarm ; and Peter saw with 
satisfaction that she drew close to him. Knowing that 
his old interpreter and Grey l*laglc were of a different 
and hostile tribe a hundred miles away, and that his 
secret was safe with them, he simply introduced her as 
his sister. But he presently found that the braves had 
added to their curiosity a certain suspiciousness and sullen 
demeanour, and he was glad to resign his sister into the 
hands of the agent’s wife, while he prosecuted his business 
of examination and inspection. Later, on his return to the 
cabin, he was met by the agent, who seemed to be with 
difficulty suppressing a laugh. 

“ Vocr sister is exciting quite a sensation here,” he said. 
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“ Do you know that sonic of these idiotic braves and the 
Medicine Man insist upon it liuit site is a squaw, and that 
you’re keeping her in captivity against your plighted faith 
to them ! \’ou’ll excuse me,” he went on with an attempt 
to recover his gravity, “troubling you with their d— d fool 
talk, and you won't say anything to her about it, but I 
thouglit you ought to know it on account of your position 
among ’em. You don’t want to lose their confidence, and 
you know how easily their skeery faculties are stampeded 
with an idea 1 ” 

“Where is she now?" demanded Peter, with a darkening 
face. 

“Somewhere with the squaws, I reckon. I thought she 
might be a little skeered of the braves, and I’ve kept them 
away. She's all right, you know ; only if you intend to stay 
here long I’d ” 

But Peter was already striding away in the direction of a 
thicket of cottonwood where he heard the ripple of women’s 
and children’s voices. \\’hen he had penetrated it, he 
Jound liis sister sitting on a stump, surrounded by a laugh- 
ing, gesticulating crowd of young girls and old women, 
with a lightly swaddled papoose in her lap. Some of them 
had already half mischievously, half curiously possessed 
tiiemselves of her dust-cloak, hat, parasol, and gloves, and 
were parading before her in their grotesque finery, appa- 
rently as much to her childish excited amusement as their 
own. She was even answering their gesticulations with 
equivalent gestures in her attempt to understand them, 
and trying amidst shouts of laughter to respond to the 
monotonous chant of the old women who were zigzagging 
a dance before her. With the gaily striped blankets lying 
on the ground, the strings of beads, wampum, and highly 
coloured feathers hanging from the trees, and the flickering 
lights and shadows, it w’as an innocent and even idyllic 
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picture, but the more experienced Peter sa'v in the per- 
formances only the uncertain temper and want of consecu- 
itve idea of playing animals, and the stolid unwinking 

papoose in his sister’s lap gave his sentiment a momentary 
shock. 

Seeing him approach she ran to meet him, the squaws 
and ciiildrcn slinking away from his grave face. “ I have 
had such a funny time, Peter! Only to tliink of it! I 
believe they’ve never seen men or women with decent clothes 
before— of course the settlers’ wives don’t dress much— 
and I believe they’d have had everything I possess if you 
hadn t come. But they’re too funny for anything. It was 
killing to sec them put on my hat wrong side before, and 
try to make one out of my parasol. Hut I like them a 
great deal belter than those gloomy chiefs, and I think I 
understand them almost. And do you know, Peter, some- 
how I seem to have known them all before. And those 
dear Uitie papooses, aren’t they ridiculously lovely ? I only 

wish ” she stopped, for Peter had somewhat hurriedly 

taken the Indian boy from her arms and restored it to the 
frightened mother. A singular change came over her face 
and she glanced at him quickly. Bui she resumed, with a 
heightened colour, “I like it ever so much better here than 
down at the Fort. And ever so much better than New 
York. I don’t wonder that you like them so much, Peter, 
and arc so devoted to them. Don’t be angry, dear, because 
I let them have my things. I’m sure I never cared particu- 
larly for them, and I think it would be such fun to drc'S as 
they do. Peter remembered keenly his sudden shock at 
her precipitate change to bright colours after leaving her 
novitiate at the “Sacred Heart.” “I do hope,” she went 
on eagerly, “ th.-it we arc going to stay a long time here.” 

“We are leaving to-morrow,” he said curtly. “I find I 
have urgent business at the Fort.” 
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And they did leave. None too soon, thought Peter and 
the Indian agent, as they glanced at the faces of the dusky 
chiefs who had gathered around the cabin. Luckily the 
presence of their cavalry escort rendered any outbreak im- 
j)ossible, and the stoical taciturnity of the race kept Peter 
from any verbal insult. Put Mrs. I^scelles noticed their 
lowering dissatisfaction and her eyes flashed. “I wonder 
you don’t punish them,” she said simply. 

I'or a few days after their return site did not allude to 
lier visit, and Peter was beginning to think that her late 
impressions were as volatile as they were childlike. He 
devoted himself to his Government report, and while he 
kept up his communications with the Reservation and the 
agent, for the present domiciled himself at the Fort. 

Colonel Bryce, the commandant, though doubtful of 
civilians, was not slow to appreciate the difference of play- 
ing host to a man of Atherly’s wealth and position, and 
e\en found in Peter’s reserve and melancholy an agreeable 
relief to the somewhat boisterous and material recreations 
of garrison life, and a gentle check upon the younger officers, 
hor, while Peter did not gamble or drink, there was yet an 
unobtrusive and gentle dignity in his abstention that re- 
lieved him from the attitude of a prig or an “example.” 
Mrs. Lascelles was popular with the officers and accepted 
more tolerantly by the wives, since they recognised her 
harmlessness. Once or twice she was found apparently 
interested in the gesticulations of a few “friendlies” who 
had penetrated the parade-ground of the Fort to barter beads 
and wampum. The colonel was obliged at last to caution 
her against this, as it was found that in her inexperience 
she had given them certain articles that were contraband of 
the rules, and finally to stop them from an intrusion which 
was becoming more frequent and annoying. Left thus to 
herself, she relieved her isolation by walks beyond the 
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precincts of the garrison, where she frequently rncl those 
“friendly” wanderers, chiefly squaws and children. Here 
she was again cautioned by the commander 

“ Don’t put too much faith in those creatures, Mrs. 
Lascelles.” 

Jenny elevated her black brows and threw up her arched 
nose like a charger. “-I’m not afraid of old women and 
children,” she said loftily. 

“But / am,” said the colonel gravely. “ It’s a horrible 
thing to think of, hut these feeble old women and innocent 
ci.ildren are always selected to torture the prisoners taken 
by the braves, and, by Jove, they seem to like it.” 

Thus restricted, Mrs. Uscelles fell back upon,ihe attem 
lions of Lieutenant Forsyth, whose gallantry was always as 
fresh as his smart cadet-like tunics, and they took some rides 
together. Whether it was military caution or the feminine 
discretion of the colonel's wife — to the quiet amusement of 
the other officers— a trooper was added to the riding party 
by the order of the colonel, and thereafter it consisted of 
three. One night, however, the riders did not appear at 
dinner, and there was considerable uneasiness mingled with 
some gossip throughout the garrison. It was already mid- 
night before they arrived, and then with horses blown and 
trembling with exhaustion, and the whole party bearing 
every sign of fatigue and disturbance. The colonel said a 
few sharp decisive words to the subaltern, who, pale and 
reticent, plucked at his little moustache, but took the whole 
blame upon himself. Jh and Mrs. Lascelles had, he said, 
outridden the trooper and got lost ; it was late when Cassidy 
(the trooper) found them, but it was no fault of his, and they 
had to ride at the top of their speed to cover the ground 
between them and the Fort. It was noticed that Mrs. Us- 
cellcs scarcely spoke to Forsyth, and turned abruptly away 
from the colonel’s interrogations and went to her rootn. 
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Peter, absorbed in his report, scarcely noticed the inci- 
dent, nor tlie singular restraint that seemed to fall upon the 
little military household for a day or two afterwards. He 
had accepted the lieutenant’s story without comment or 
<Iueslion, he knew his own sister too well to believe that 
she ha<l lent herself to a flirtation with Forsyth, indeed he 
had ratlier pitied the young ofllicer wlien he remembered 
Lascelles’ experience in his early courtship. Put he was 
somewhat astonished one afternoon to find the trooper 
Cassidy alone in his oflice. 

‘‘Oi thought oi’d make bould to have a word with ye, 
sorr,” he said, recovering from a stiff salute with his fingers 
nipping the cord of his trousers. “ It’s not for meeself, 
sorr, although tlie ould man was harred on me, nor for the 
Icddy, your sister, but for the sake of the leftenant, sorr, 
who the ould man was harredst on of all. Oi was of the 
parrty that rode with your sister.” 

“ ^'es, yes, I remember; I heard the story,” said Peter. 
“She and Mr. Forsyth got lost.” 

“Axin’ your pardin, sorr, she didn’t. Mr. Forsyth loid. 
Loid like [an officer and a jinileman — as he is, God bless 
him — to save a leddy, more betoken your sister, sorr. 
'i hey never got lost, sorr. We was all three together from 
the toime we shtaned till we got back, and it’s the love av 
God that we ever got back at all. And it’s breaking me 
hearrt, sorr, to see him goin’ round with the black looks of 
everybody upon him, and he a-twirlin’ his moustache and 
purtendin’ not to mind.” 

“What do you mean?” said Peter uneasily. 

“Oi mane to be tellin’ you what happened, sorr,” said 
Cassidy stoutly. “ When we shlarted out I fell three files 
to the rear, as became me, so as not to be in the way o’ 
their colloguing, but sorra a bit a stragglin’ was there, and 
I kept them afore me all the toime. When we got to Post 
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Oak Bouom the leddy pints her whip off to the roighl and 
sez she: ‘It’s a fine bit of turf there, Misther Forsyili,' 
invitin’ like, and with that she gallops away to the right. 
The leftenant follys her, and I closed up the rear. So we 
rides away innosheni like amongst the trees, me thinkin' 
only it wor a mighty queer place for manoovrin’, until we 
seed, jest beyond us in the hollow, the smoke of an Injin 
camp and a lot of women and childer. And Mrs. I^scelles 
gets off and goes to discoursin’ and blarneyin’ with ’em, 
and I sees Mr. Forsyth glancin’ round and lookin’ onca.sy. 
'J'hen he goes up and sez something to your sister, and she 
won’t give him a bearin’. And then he tells her she must 
mount and be off. And she turns upon him. bedad, like 
a tayger, and bids him be off himself. 'I'hcn he comes to 
me and sez he, ‘ I don’t like the look o’ this, Cassidy,’ sez 
he, ‘the woods behind is full of braves,’ sez he. ‘Thruc 
for you, lifienant,’ sez Oi, ‘ it’s into a trap that the !ed<iy 
hez led us, God save her!’ ‘Whisht,’ he sez; ‘take my 
horse, it’s the strongest. CJo beside her, and when I say 
the word lift her up into the saddle before ye, and gallop 
like blazes. I’ll bring up the rear and the other horse.’ 
Wid that we changed horses and cantered up to where she 
was standing, and he gives the word when she isn’t lookin,’ 
and Oi grabs her up — she shlruggles like m.td but not 
utterin’ a cry— and Oi lites out for the trail agin. And sure 
enough the braves made as if they would folly, but the 
lifienant throws the reins of her horse over the horn of 
his saddle, and whips out his revolver and houlds ’em bick 
till I’ve got well away to the trail again. Anil then they 
let fly their arrows, and begorra the next thing a bullet 
whizzes by him. And then he knows they have arrms with 
’em and are ‘ hosliles,’ and he rowls the nearest one over, 
wheelin’ and fightin' and coverin’ our retreat till we gets 
to the road agin. And they daren’t folly us out of cover. 
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Then the lady gets more sinsible, and the liftenant per- 
shuades her to mount her horse agin. But before we 
comes to the Fort he sez to me : ‘ Cassidy,’ sez he, * not a 
word o this on account of the leddy.’ And 1 was mum, 
sorr, while he was shootin’ off his mouth about him bein’ 
lost and all th.it, and him bein’ bullyragged by the kernel, 
and me knowin’ that but for him your sister wouldn't be 
between these walls here, and Oi wouldn’t be talkin’ to 
ye. And shure, sorr, ye might be tellin’s the kernel as 
how the leddy was took by the hysterics, and was that 
loony tliat she didn’t know whatever she was sayin’, and 
so get the liftenant in favour again.” 

“I will speak with tlie colonel to-night,” said Peter 
gloomily. 

“ Lord save yer honour,” returned the trooper gratefully, 
“and if ye could be savin’ that the tould you— it would 

only be the merest taste of a loi ye’d be teliin’— and you’ld 
save me from breakin’ me word to the liftenant.” 

“ I shall of course speak to my sister first,” returned Peter, 
with a guilty consciousness that he had accepted tlie trooper’s 
story mainly from his previous knowledge of his sister’s 
character. Nevertheless, in spite of this foregone conclusion, 
he did speak to her. To his surprise she did not deny it. 
Lieutenant Forsyth — a vain and conceited fool — whose silly 
attentions she had accepted solely that she might get recrea- 
tion beyond the Fort— had presumed to tell her what she 
must do ! As if she was one of those stupid officers’ wives 
or sisters ! And it never would have happened if he— Peter 
—had let her remain at the Reservation with the Indian 
agent’s wife, or if “Charley” (the gentle Lascelles) were 
here ! He would have let her go or taken her there. 
Besides, all the while she was among friends ; /«>, Peter’s 
own friends ! The people whose cause he was championing 1 
In vain did Peter try to point out to her that these “people 
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were still children in mind and impulse, and capable of 
vacillation or even treachery. He remembered he was 
talking to a child in mind and impulse, who had shown the 
same qualities and in trying to convince her of her danger 
he felt he was only voicing the common arguments of his 
opponents. 

He spoke also to the colonel, excusing her through her 
ignorance, her trust in his influence with the savages, ami 
the general derangement of her health. The colonel, re- 
lieved of his suspicions of a promising young officer, was 
gentle and sympathetic— but firm as to Peter's future course. 
In a moment of caprice and wilfulncss she might imperil 
the garrison as she had her escort, and more than tliat, she 
was imperilling Peter’s influence with the Indians. Ab^u^(l 
stories had come to his ears regarding the attitude of the 
Kescrvaiion towards him. He thought she ought to return 
home as quickly as possible. Fortunately an opportunity 
offered. The general commanding had advised him of the 
visit to the Fort of a party of English tourists who had been 
shooting in the vicinity and who were making the Fort the 
farthest point of their western excursion. There were three 
or four ladies in the party, and as they would be returning 
to the line of railroad under escort, she could easily accom- 
pany them. I his, added Colonel Carter, was also Mrs. 
Carter’s opinion— she was a woman of experience and had 
a married daughter of her own. In the meantime Peter had 
better not broach the subject to his sister, but trust to the 
arrival of the strangers, who would remain for a week, and 
who would undoubtedly divert Mrs. Lascelles’ impressible 

mind, and eventually make the proposition more natural 
and attractive. 

In the interval Peter revisitetl the Reservation and endea- 
voured to jiacify the irritation that had sprung from liis 
previous inspection. The outrage at Post Oak Bottom hq 
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was assured had no relation to the incident at the Reserva- 
tion, but was committed by some stragglers from other 
tribes who had not yet accepted the Government bounty, 
yet had not been thus far classified as “hostile.” There 
had been no “Ghost Dancing" nor other indication of dis- 
turbance. The colonel had not deemed it necessary to 
send out an exemplary force or make a counter demonstra- 
tion. 'I'he incident was allowed to drop. At the Reserva- 
tion Peter had ignored the previous conduct of the chiefs 
towards him, had with quiet courage exposed himself fully 
unarmed and unattended amongst them, and had as fully 
let it be known that this previous incident was the reason 
that his sister had not accompanied him on his second visit. 
He left them at the close of the second day more satisfied 
in his mind, and perhaps in a more enthusiastic attitude 
towards his report. 

As he came within sound of the sunset bugles, he struck 
a narrower trail which led to the Fort, through an oasis of 
oaks and cottonwoods and a small stream or “branch,” 
which afterwards lost itself in the dusty plain. He had 
already passed a few settlers’ cabins, a sutler’s shop, and 
other buildings that had sprung up around this armed 
nucleus of civilisation — which, in due season, was to become 
a frontier town. But as yet the brief wood was wild and 
secluded; frequented only by the women and children of 
the Fort, within whose protecting bounds it stood, and to 
whose formal “parade,” and trim white and green cottage 
“quarters,” it afforded an agreeable relief. As he rode 
abstractedly forward under the low cottonwood vault he felt 
a strange influence stealing over him — an influence that was 
not only a present experience but at the same time a far-off 
memory. The concave vault above deepened ; the sunset 
light from the level horizon beyond streamed through the 
leaves as through the chequers of stained-glass windows j 
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through (he two shafts before him stretched the i)iliarcd 
ai-sles of Atherly Church ! He was riding as in a dream, 
and wlien a figure suddenly slipped across his patliway from 
a column-like tree trunk, he woke with the disturbance and 
sense of unreality of a dream. 1-or lie saw Lady Elfritia 
standing before him ! 


It was not a mere memory conjtired up by association, 
for, although the figure, face, and attitude were the same, 
there were certain changes of costume which the eye of 
recollection noticed. In place of the smart narrow-brimmed 
sailor hat he remembered, she was wearing a slouched 
cavalry hat uiih a gold cord around its crown, that, with 
all its becomingness and picturesque audacity, seemed to 
become characteristic and respectable, as a crest to her 
refined head and as historic as a Lely canvas. She wore .1 
flannel shirt, belted in at her slight waist with a band of 
yellow leather, defining her small hips and short straight 
plcalless skirts that fell to her trim ankles and buckled 
leather shoes. She was fresh and cool, wholesome and 
clean, free and unfettered, indeed her beauty seemed only 
an after-thought or accident. So much so that when IVtcr 
saw her afterwards amidst the billowy, gauzy, and challeng- 
ing graces of the ofiictrs' wives, who were dressed in their 
bc.st and prettiest frocks to welcome her, the eye turned 
naturally from that suggestion of enhancement to the girl 
who seemed to defy it. .She was clearly not an idealised 
memory, a sjurit or a ghost, but naturalistic and rosy, he 
thought a trifle rosier as she laughingly addressed him. 

I suppose it isn’t quite fair to surprise you like that,’’ 
she said, with an honest girlish handshake, “for you see I 
know all about you now and wl.at you are doing liere and 
even when you were expected, and I daresay you thought 
we were still in England, if jou remembered us at all. And 

Church when I 

U 
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put my foot in it — or rather on your pet proldge’s, the 
Indian’s — you remember Major Aiherly’s tomb? And to 
think that all the while we duin’t know that you were a 
public man and a great political reformer, and had a fad 
like this. \Vhy, we’d have got up meetings for you, atid 
iny father would have presided — he’s always fond of doing 
these things — and we’d have passed resolutions, and giveti 
>ou subscriptions, and Bibles, and fiannel shirts, and 
revolvers, but I believe you draw the line at that. My 
brother was saying only the other day that you weren’t half 
praised enough for going in for this sort of thing wlien you 
were so rich- and needn’t care. And so that’s why you 
rushed away from Ashley Grange — just to come here and 
work out your mission?” 

His whole life, his first wild Californian dream, his 
English visit, the revelation of Grey Eagle, the final collapse 
of his old beliefs, were whirling tiirough his brain to the 
music of this clear young voice. And by some cruel irony 
of circumstance it seemed now to even mock his later 
dreams of expiation as it also called back his unhappy ex- 
perience of the last week. 

“ Have you have you ” he stammered with a 

faint smile, “seen my sister?” 

“ Not yet,” said Lady Elfrida. “ I believe she is not well 
and confined to her room, but you will introduce me, won’t 
you ? ” she added eagerly. “ Of course when we heard that 
there was an Atberly here we inquired about you ; and I 
told them you were a relation of ours,” she added with a 
half-mischievous shyness — “you remember the de Bracys — 
and they seemed surprised and rather curious. I suppose 
one does not talk so much about these things over here, 
and I daresay you have so much to occupy your mind you 
don’t talk of us in England.” With the quickness of a 
efined perception she saw a slight shade in his face, and 
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changed the subject. And we have had such a jolly time ; 
we have met so many pleasant people ; and they’ve all been 
so awfully good to us, from the officials and officers down 
to the plainest working man. And all so naturally too. So 
different from us. I sometimes think we have to work 
ourselves up to be civil to strangers.” “ No," she went on 
gaily, in answer to his protesting gesture, and his stammered 
reminder of his own reception. “ No. You came as a sort 
of kinsman, and Sir ICdward knew all about you before he 
asked you down to the Grange — or even sent over for me 
from the Towers. No I you .\mericans take people on 
their ‘face value,’ as my brother Keggy says, and we always 
want to know what are the ‘securities.’ And then 
American men are more gallant, though,” she added 
mischievously, “ I think you are an exception in that way. 
Indeed, she went on, “the ntore I see of your countrymen 
the less you seem like them. You are more like us— more 
like an Englishman— indeed, more like an Englishman 
than most Englishmen— I mean in the matter of reserve 
and all that sort of thing, you know. It’s odd— isn’t it? 
Is your sister like you?” 

" You shall judge for yourself,” said Peter, with a gaiety 
that was forced in proportion as his forebodings became 
more gloomy. Would his sister’s peculiarities— even her 
secret — be safe from the clear eyes of ihe young girl ? 

“ I know 1 shall like her,” said Lady Elfrida simply. “ I 
mean to make friends with her before we leave, and I hope 
to see a great deal of her ; and,” she said with a naive non 
setjuilur, that, however, had its painful significance to Peter, 

“ I do want you to show me some Indians— your Indians, 
you know— friends. I’ve seen some of them, of 
course; I am afraid I am a little prejudiced, for I did not 
like them. You see my taste has to be educated, I suppose 
— but I lliought them so foolishly vain and presuming.” 
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“That is their perfect childishness,’’ 5aicl Peter (juickly. 
“ It is not, I believe, considered a moral defect,” he added 
bitterly. 

Lady Elfrida laughed, and yet at the same moment a 
look of appeal that was in itself quite as childlike shone in 
her blue eyes. “'I'here I have blundered again, I know 
— but I told you I have such ridiculous prejudices ! And 
I really want to like them as you do. Only,” she laughed 
again, “it seems strange that_)w/, of all men, should have 
interested yourself in people so totally different to you. But 
what will be the result if your efforts are successful ? Will they 
remain a distinct race? Will you make citizens, soldiers, 
congress-men, governors of them ? Will they intermarry with 
the whites ? Is that a part of your plan ? I hope not ! ” 

It was a part of Peter’s sensitive CNcitement that even 
through the unconscious irony of this speech he was 
noticing the difference between the young English girl’s 
evident interest in a political problem and the utter indiffer- 
ence of his own country-women. Here was a girl scarcely 
out of her teens, with no pretension to being a blue stock- 
ing, with half the aplomb of an American girl of her own 
gravely considering a question of political economy. 
Oddly enough, it added to his other irritation, and he said 
almost abruptly, “Why not?” 

She took the question literally and with a little youthful 
timidity. “ But these mixed races never attain to anything, 
do they ? I thought that was understood. But,” she added 
with a feminine quickness — “and I suppose it’s again only 
a personal argument — but you wouldn’t like your sister to 
have married an Indian, would you ?” 

The irony of the situation had reached its climax to Peter. 
It didn’t seem to be his voice that said, “I can answer by 
an argument still more personal, I have even thought 
myself of marrying an Indian woman.” 
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It seemed to him that what he said was irrevocable, but he 
was desperate. It seemed to him that in a moment more iie 
would have told her liis whole secret. 15ut the young girl 
drew back from him with a slight start of surprise. There 
may have been something in the tone of his voice and in his 
manner that verged upon a seriousness she was never con- 
templating in her random talk, it may have been an uneasi- 
ness of some youthful imprudence in pressing the subject 
upon a man of his superiority, and that his abrupt climax 
was a rebuke. But it was only for a moment : her youthful 
buoyancy, and above all, a certain cotnmon sense that was 
not incompatible to her high nature, came to her rescue. 
“ But that,” she said with (juick mischievousness, “would 
be a sacriftet taken in the interests of these people, don’t 
you see, and being a sacrifice it’s no argument. " 

Peter saw his mistake, but there was sometliing so inno- 
cent and delightful in the youthful triumph of this red- 
lipped logician that he was forced to smile. I liave said 
that his smile was rare and fascinating, a concession wrung 
from his dark face and calm beardless lips tlial most people 
found irresistible, but it was odd, nevertheless, that I>ady 
Elfrida now for the first time felt a sudden and not alto- 
gether unpleasant embarrassment over the very subject she 
had approached with such innocent fearlessness. 'I'here 
was a new light in her eyes, a fresher colour in her cheeks 
as she turned her face — she knew not why — away from him. 
But it enabled her to see a figure approaching them from 
the Fort. And I grieve to say that, perhaps for the first 
time in her life, Lady Elfrida was guilty of an affected start. 

“Oh, here’s Reggy coming to look for me. I’d quite 
forgotten, but I’m so glad. I want you to know my brother 

Reggy. He was always so sorry he missed you at the 
Grange.’’ 

Ihe tall, young, good-looking brown Englishman who 
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had sauntered up bestowed a far more critical glance upon 
Peter’s horse than upon Peter, nevertheless grasped his 
hand heartily as his sister introduced him. Perhaps both 
men were equally undemonstrative, although the reserve of 
one was from temperament, and the other from education. 
Nevertheless Lord Reginald remarked with a laugh that it 
was awfully jolly to be there, and that it had been a beastly 
shame that he was in Scotland when Atherly was at the 
Grange. That none of them had ever suspected till they 
came to the Port that he, Atherly, was one of those Govern- 
ment chappies, and so awfully keen on Indian politics. 
“ Priddy ” had been the first to find it out, but they thought 
she was chaffing. At which “ Priddy,” who had suddenly 
resolved herself into the youthfulest of schoolgirls in the 
presence of her brother, put her parasol like an Indian club 
behind her back, and still rosy, beamed admiringly upon 
Reggy. Then the tiiree, Peter leading his horse, moved 
on towards tlie Port, presently meeting “Georgy,” the six- 
foot Guardsman cousin in extraordinary tweeds and flannel 
shirt; Lord Runnybroke, uncle of “ Priddy,” middle-aged 
and flannel-shirted, a mighty hunter; Lady Runnybroke in 
a brown duster, but with a stately head that suggested ostrich 
feathers; Moyler-Spence, M.P., with an eyeglass, and the 
Hon. Evelyn Kayne, closely attended by the always gallant 
Lieutenant horsyth. Peter began to feel a nervous longing 
to be alone on the burning plain and the empty horizon 
beyond them, until he could readjust himself to these new 
conditions, and glanced half-wcarily around him. But his 
e)e met “ Priddy s,’ who seemed to have evoked this 
gathering with a wave of her parasol, like the fairy of a 
pantomime, and he walked on in silence. 

A day or two of unexpected pleasure passed for Peter. 
In these new surroundings he found he could separate 
Lady Elfrida from his miserable past, and the conventional 
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restraint of Ashley Grange. Again, the revelation of her 
familiar name “ I* riddy ’* seemed to make her more acces- 
sible and human to him than her formal title, and suited 
the girlish simplicity that lay at the foundation of her 
character, of which he had seen so little before. At least 
so he fancied, and so excused himself; it was delightful to 
find her referring to him as an older friend, pleasant, indeed, 
to see that her family tacitly recognised it, and frequently 
appealed to him with the introduction “ ‘ Friddy ’ says you 
can tell us, or “You and ‘Friddy’ had better arrange it 
between you." Even the dreaded introduction of his sister 
was an agreeable surprise, owing to I.ady Elfrida’s frank 
and symjialhctic prepossession, wiiich lenny could not 
resist. In a few moments they were walking together in 
serious and aj>parenlly confidential conversation. For to 
Felcr’s wonder it was the “I.ady Klfrida" side of the Englisii 
girl’s nature that seemed to have attracted Jenny, and not 
the playfulness of “Friddy," and he was delighted to see 
that the young girl had assumed a grave chapetonship of 
tlie tall Mrs. Lascclles that would have done credit to Mrs. 
Carter or I.ady Runnybroke. Had he been less serious he 
might have been amused too at the importance of his own 
position in the military outpost, through the arrival of the 
strangers. 'J hat this grave political enthu.siast and civilian 
should be on familiar terms with a young Englishwoman of 
rank was at first inconceivable to the officers. And that he 
had never alluded to it before seemed to them still more 
remarkable. 

Nevertheless there was much liveliness and good fellow- 
ship at the Fort. Captains and lieutenants down to the 
youngest “cub," Forsyth, vied with each other to please 
the Englishmen, supplied them with that characteristic 
American humour and anecdote which it is an Englishman’s 
privilege to bring away with him, and were picturesquely 
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and chivalrously devoted in their attentions to the ladies, 
who were j)kased and amused by it, though it is to be 
doubted if it increa«ed their rcsnect for the uiver. akhousih 
tliey were more grateful for it than the average American 
woman. Lady IClfrida found the officers very entertaining 
and gallant. Accustomed to the English officer and his 
somewhat bored way of treating his jirofession and his 
duties, slie may have been amused at the zeal, earnestness, 
and enthusiasm of these youthful warriors, who aspiretl to 
ap[)ear as nothing but soldiers, when she contrasted them 
with her Guardsmen relatives who aspired to be everything 
else but that ; but she kept it to herself. It was a recog- 
nised, respectable, and even superior occupation for gentle- 
men in England : what it might be in America — wlio 
knows? She certainly found I’eter, the civilian, more 
attractive, for there really was nothing English to compare 
him with, and she had something of the same feeling in 
her friendship for Jenny, excejJt the patronage which Jenny 
seemed to solicit, and perhaps require, as a foreigner. 

One afternoon the English guests, accomp.inied by a few 
of their hosts and a small escort, were making a shooting 
expedition to the vicinity of Green Spring, wiien Peter, 
plunged in his report, looked up to find his sister entering 
his office. Her face was j)a!e, and there was something 
in her expression which reawakened his old anxiety. Never- 
theless he smiled and said gently — 

“Why are you not enjoying yourself with the others?” 

“I have a headache,” she said languidly, “but,” lifting 
her eyes suddenly to his, “why are jw/ not? You are 
their good friend, you know — even their relation.” 

“ No more than you are,” he returned, with affected 
gaiety. “But look at the report, it is only half finished! 
I have already been shirking it for them.” 

“You mustn’t let your devotion to the Indians keep you 
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from your older friends,” snid Mrs. Lascellcs, with an odd 
laugh. “Bui you never told me about these people before, 
Peter ; tell me now. 'I hey were very kind to you, weren’t 
ihey, on account of your relationship?” 

“ Entirely on account of thai,” said Peter, wiih a sudden 
bitterness he could not repress. “ But they arc very plea- 
sant,” he added quickly, “and very simple and unaffected, 
in spite of their rank — perhaps I ought to say because of it” 

“You mean tliey are kind to us because they feel them- 
selves superior — ^just as you arc kind to the Indians, Peter.’ 

“ I am afraid they have no such sense of political ctjualiiy 
towards us, Jenny, as impels me to be just to tlie Indian, 
he said, with affected lightness. “But I.ady Elfrida sym- 
I)aihises with the Indians — very much.” 

“She!” 'I’hc emphasis which his sister put upon the 
personal pronoun was unmistakable, but I’eter ignored it, 
and so apparently did she, as she said the next moment in 
a different voice, “She’s very pretty, don't you think ?” 

“Very,” said Peter coldly. 

There was a long pause. Peter slightly fingered one of 
the sheets of his delayed report on his desk. Ilis sister 
looked up. “ I’m afraid I’m as bad as Lady Elfrida in 
keeping jou from your Indians; but I had something to 
say to you. No matter, another time will do, when you’re 
not so busy.” 

“Please go on now,” said Peter, with affected unconcern, 
yet with a feeling of uneasiness creeping over him. 

“It was only this,” said Jenny, seating herself with her 
elbow on the desk and her cliin in a cu]>like hollow of her 
hand: “<lid you ever think that in the interests of these 
poor Indians, you know, purely for the sake of your belief 
in them, and just to show that you were above vulgar preju- 
dices — did you ever think you could marry one of them?” 

'I’wo thoughts flashed quickly on Peter's mind — first, that 
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Lady Elfrida had repeated something of their conversation 
to his sister; secondly, that some one had told her of 
“ Little Daybreak.” Each was equally disturbing. But he 
recovered himself quickly and said, “ I might if I thouglit 
It was required. l?ut even a sacrifice is not always an 
example.” 

“ I hen you think it would be a sacrifice?” she said, 
slowly raising her dark eyes to his. 

“If I did something against received opinion, against 
precedent, and for aught I know against even the prejudices 
of those I wish to serve, however lofty my intention was 
and however great the benefit to them in the end, it would 
still be a sacrifice in the present.” He saw his own miser- 
able logic and affected didactics, but he went on lightly, 
'* But why do you ask such a question? You haven't any 
one in your mind for me, have you ? ” 

She had risen thoughtfully and was moving towards fne 
door. Suddenly she turned with a quick, odd vivacity. 
“Perhaps I had. O Peter, there was such a lovely little 
squaw I saw the last time I was at Oak Bottom 1 She was 
no darker than I am, but so beautiful. Even in her little 
cotton gown and blanket, with only a string of beads around 
her throat, she was as pretty as any one here. And I dare- 
say she could be educated and appear as well as any white 
woman. I should so like to have you see her. I would 
have tried to bring her to the Fort, but the braves are very 
jealous of their wives or daughters seeing white men, you 
know, and I was afraid of the colonel.” 

She had spoken volubly and with a strange excitement, 
but even at the moment her face changed again, and as 
she left the office, with a quick laugh and parting gesture, 
there were tears in her eyes. 

Accustomed to her moods and caprices, Peter thought 
little of the intrusion, relieved as he was of his first fears. 
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She had come to him from loneliness and curiosity, and 
perhaps, he thought with a sad smile, from a little sisterly 
jealousy of the young girl who had evinced such an interest 
in him, anil had known him before. He took up his pen 
and continued the interrupted paragraph of his report. 

“ 1 am satisfied tiiat much of trie mischievous and ex- 
travagant prejudice against the half-breed and all alliances 
of the white and red races springs from the ignorance of 
the frontiersman and his hasty generalisation of facts. 
1 here is no doubt that an intermixture of blood brings out 
purely superficial contrasts the more strongly, and that 
against the civilizing habits and even cobtuincs of the half- 
breed certain Indian <lcfects appear the more strongly, as 
in the case of the colour line of the «|uadroon and octoroon, 
but it must not be forgotten that these are only the contrasts 
of specific improvement, and the inference that the borrowed 
defects of a half-breed exceed the original defects of the 
full-blooded aborigine is utterly illogical." He stopped 
suddenly and laid down his pen with a heightened colour; 
the bugle had blown, the guard was turning out to receive 
the commandant and his returning party, among whom 
was “ Friddy." 


• • • 

Ihrough the illusions of depression and distance the 
sink of Butternut Creek seemed only an encrustation of 
blackish moss on the dull grey plain. It was not until one 
approached within half a mile of it that it resolved itself 
into a copse of butternut trees sunken below the distant 


levels. Here once, in geological story, the waters of 
Butternut Creek, despairing of ever crossing the leagues 
of arid waste before them, had suddenly disappeared in the 
providential interposition of an area of looser soil, and so 
given up the effort and the ghost for ever, their grave 
being marked by the Butternut copse, chance-sown by bird 
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or beast in the saturated ground. In Indian legend the 
“Sink' commemorated the equally providential escape of 
a great tribe who, surrounded by enemies, appealed to the 
(ireat Spirit for protection, and was promptly conveyed by 
subterraneous passages to the banks of the Great River a 
hundred miles away. Its outer edges were already invaded 
by the dust of the plain, but within them ran cool recesses, 
a few openings, and the ashes of some long-forgotten camp 
fires. To-day its sombre sliadows were relieved by bright- 
coloured dresses, the jackets of the drivers of a large stitler’s 
waggon, whose white canvas head marked the entrance of 
llte copse, and all the paraphernalia of a picnic. It was a 
party gotten up by the foreign guests to the ladies of the 
Tort, prepared and arranged by the active Lady Elfrida, 
assisted by the only gentleman of the party, Peter Atherly, 
who from his acquaintance with the locality was allowed to 
accompany them. The other gentlemen, who witli a large 
party of oftkers and soldiers were shooting in the vicinity, 
were sufficiently near for protection. They would rejoin 
llie ladies later. 

“ It does not seem in the least as if we were miles away 
from any town or liabitation,” said Lady Runnybroke, com- 
placently seating herself on a stump, “and I shouldn’t be 
surprised to see a church tow’cr through those trees. It’s 
very like the hazel copse at Longworth, you know. Not 
at all what I e.xpected.” 

“For the matter of that neither are the Indians,” said 
the Hon. Evelyn Kayne. “ Did you ever see such grotesque 
creatures, in their cast-off boots and trousers? They’re no 
belter than gipsies. I wonder what Mr. Atherly can find 
in them.” 

“ And he a rich man too — they say he’s got a mine in 
California worth a million— to take up a craze like this,” 
added the lively Mrs. Captain Joyce, “that’s what gels me 1 
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^’ou know,” she went on confidentially, “tliat cranks atul 
reformers are always poor — it’s quite natural ; but I don't 
sec what he — a rich man — expects to make by his reforms, 
I’m sure.” 

“ He’ii gel over it in time,” said the Hon. Kvelyn Kaync, 
“ they all do. .-Kl least he expects to get the reforms he wants 
m a year, and then he’s coming over to England again.” 

“ Indeed, how very nice,” responded Lady Runnybrokc 
quickly. ‘‘ Did he say so?” 

“No. But ‘Friddy’ says he is.” 

The two officers’ wives glanced at each other, l^dy 
Runnybroke put up her cycgla«s in default of ostrich 
feathers and said didactically, “I'm sure Mr. Atherly is 
very much in earnest, and sincerely devoted to his work. 
And in a man of his wealth and position here it’s most 
estimable. My dear,” she said, getting up and tnoving 
towards Mrs. I^asccUcs, “ we were just saying how good and 
unselfish your brother was in his work fur these poor 
people.” 

But Jenny Lascclles must have been in one of those 
abstracted moods which so troubled her husband, for she 
seemed to be staring straight before her into the recesses 
of the wood. In her there was a certain resemblance to 
the attitude of a listening animal. 

“I wish Mr. Atherly was a little more unselfish to us 
poor people,” said the Hon. Fivelyn Kayne, “ for he and 
‘ Friddy’ have been nearly an hour looking for a place to 
s])read our luncheon baskets. I wish they'd leave the future 
of the brown races to look after itself and look a little more 
after us. I’m famished.” 

“I fancy they find it difficult to select a clear space for 
so large a party as we will be when the gentlemen come in,” 
returned I^dy Runnybrokc, glancing in the direction of 
Jenny’s abstracted eyes. 
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“I suppose you must feel like chicken and salad, too, 
. 1-ady Riinnybroke,” suggested Mrs. Captain Joyce. 

“ I don’t think I (juite know ho'iv chicken and salad feel, 
dear,” said Lady Runnybrokc with a puzzled air, “but if 
that’s one of your husband’s delightful American stories, do 
tell us. I never can get Runnybroke to tell me any, 
although he roars over them all. And I daresay he gets 
them all wrong. But look, here comes our luncheon.” 

Peter and Lady Elfrida were advancing towards them. 
1 he scrutiny of a dozen pairs of eyes, wondering, mis- 
chievous, critical, impertinent, or resentful, would have been 
a trying ordeal to any errant couple. But there was little if 
any change in Peter’s grave and gentle demeanour, albeit 
liis dark eyes were shining with a peculiar light, and Lady 
Elfrida had only the animation, colour, and slight excita- 
bility that became the responsible leader of the little party. 
They neither apologised nor alluded to their delay. They 
had selected a spot on the other side of the copse, and the 
baskets could be sent around by the waggon ; they had seen 
a slight haze on the plain towards the east which betokened 
the vicinity of the rest of the party, and they were about to 
propose that as the gentlemen were so near they had better 
postpone the picnic until they came up. Lady Runnybroke 
smiled affably : the only thing slie had noticed was that 
Lady Elfrida in joining them had gone directly to the side 
of the abstracted Jenny and jdaced her arm around her 
waist. At which Lady Runnybroke airily joined them. 

The surmises of Peter and “Friddy” appeared to be 
correct. 1 he transfer of the provisions and the party to the 
other side was barely concluded before they could see the 
gentlemen coming; they were riding a little more rapidly 
than when they had set out, and were arriving fully three 
hours before their time. They burst upon the ladies a little 
boisterously but gaily; they had had a glorious time, but 
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litile sporl ; they had hurried back to join the ladies so as 
to be able to return with them betimes. They were raven- 
ously hungry— they wanted to fall to at once. Only the 
officers’ wives noticed that the two files of troopers did not 
dismount, but filed slowly before the entrance to the woods. 
Udy Elfrida as hostess was prettily distressed by it, but was 
told by Captain Joyce that it was “against rules,” and that 
she could “ feed ” them at the Fort. The officers’ wives put 
a few questions in whispers and were promptly frowned 
down. Nevertheless the luncheon was a successful festivity ; 
the gentlemen were loud in the praises of their gracious 
hostess ; the delicacies she had provided by express from 
distant stations, and much that was distinctly English and 
despoiled from her own stores, were gratefully appreciated 
by the officers of a remote frontier garrison. Udy Elfrida ’s 
health was toasted by the gallant colonel in a speech that 
was the soul of chivalry. Lord Runnybrokc responded, 
perhaps without the American abandon, but with the steady 
conscientiousness of an hereditary legislator, but the M.P. 
summed up a slightly exaggerated but well-meaning episode 
by pointing out that it was on occasions like this that the 
two nations showe<l their common ancestry by standing side 
by side. Only one thing troubled the rosy, excited, but 
still clear-headed “hriddy”: the plates were whisked away 
like magic after each delicacy by the military servants and 
vanished, the tables were in the same mysterious way cleared 
as rapidly as tliey were set, and any attempt to recall a disli 
was met by the declaration that it was already packed away 
in the waggon. As they at last rose from the actually empty 
board, and saw even the tables disappear, Lady Elfrida 
plaintively jirotesied that she felt as if she had been presiding 
over an Arabian Nights entertainment, served by Genii, and 
she knew that they would all awaken hungry when they were 
well on their way back. Nevertheless, in spite of this expc* 
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dition, the officers lounged about smoking until every trace 
of the festivity had vanished. Reggy found himself standing 
near Peter. “You know,” he said confidentially, “I don’t 
think the colonel has a very high opinion of your pets — the 
Indians. And, by Jove! if the ‘ Friendlies ’ are as nasty 
towards you as they were to us this morning, I wonder what 
you call the ‘hostile’ tribes.” 

“Did you have any difficulty with them?” said Peter 
tjuickly. 

“ No — not exactly, don’t you know, we were too many, 
I fancy, but, by Jove ! the beggars whenever we met them — 
and we met one or two gipsy bands of them — you know, 
they seemed to look upon us as trespassers, don’t you know.” 

“And you were, in point of fact,” said Peter, smiling 
grimly. 

“Oh, I say, come now! ’’said Reggy, opening his eyes. 
After a moment he laughed. “Oh yes, I see — of course, 
looking at it from their point of view. By Jove, I dare- 
say the beggars were right, you know ; all the same— don’t 
you see— people were poaching too.” 

“So we were,” said Peter gravely. 

But here, at a word from the major, the whole party 
debouched from the woods. Everything ajjpeared to be 
awaiting them — the large covered carry-all for the guests, 
and the two saddle horses for Mrs. I^scelles and Lady 
Elfrida, who had ridden there together. Peter, also 
mounted, accompanied the carry-all with two of the officers, 
the troopers and waggons brought up the rear. 

It was very hot, with little or no wind. On this part of 
the plain the (iust seemed lighter and finer, and rose with 
the wheels of the carry-all and the horses of the escort, 
trailing a white cloud over the cavalcade like the smoke of 
an engine over a train. It was with difficulty the troopers 
could be kept from opening out on both sides of the high- 
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way to escape it. The whole atmosphere seemed charged 
with it ; it even appeared in a long bank to the right, rising 
and obscuring the declining sun. But they were already 
within sight of the Fort and the little copse beside it. 
Then trooper Cassidy trotted up to the colonel, who was 
riding m a dusty cloud beside the carry -all— “Captain 
Fleetwood s compliments, sir, and there are two stragglers 
— Mrs. Lascelles and the English lady." He pointed to 
the rapidly flying figures of Jenny and “ Friddy ” making 
towards the wood. ^ 

I he colonel made a movement of impatience. “ Tel! 
Mr. Forsyth to bring them back at once,” he said. 

Hut here a feminine chorus of excuses and expostulations 
rose from the carry-all. “ It’s only Mrs. Eascelles going to 
show ‘ Friddy ’ where the squaws and children bathe,” said 
I^dy Runnybroke: “it's near the Fort, and they’ll he 
there as quick as we shall.” 

'■ One moment, colonel,” said Peter with mortified con- 
cern. “It's another folly of my sister’s! pray let me take 
it upon myself to bring them back.” 

"Very well, but sec you don't linger, and,” turning to 
Cassidy as Peter galloped away, he added, "you follow him.” 

Peter kept the figures of the two women in view, but 
presently saw them disappear in the wood. He had no 
fear for their safety, but he was indignant at this last 
untimely caprice of his sister. He knew the idea had 
originated with her, and that the officers knew it, and yet 
she had made I..ady Elfrida bear an equal share of the 
blame. He reached the edge of the copse, entered the 
first opening, but he had scarcely plunged into its shadow 
and shut out the plain behind him before he felt his arms 
and knees quickly seized from behind. So sudden and 
unexpected was the attack that he first thought his horse 
had stumbled against a coil of wild grape vine and was 
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entangled, but the next moment he smelt the rank char- 
acteristic odour and saw the brown limbs of the Indian 
who had leaped on his crupper, while another rose at his 
horse’s head. Then a warning voice in his ear said in the 
native tongue — 

“If the great white medicine man calls to his fighting 
men, the ]>ale face girl and the squaw he calls his sister 
(lie ! They aie here, he understands.” 

But Peter had neither struggled nor uttered a cry. At that 
touch, and with the accents of that tongue in his ears, all his 
own Indian blood seemed to leap and tingle through his 
veins. His eyes flashed, pinioned as he was he drew himself 
erect, and answered haughtily in his captor's own speech — 
‘•(lood! 'I'he great white medicine man obeys. Tor he 
and his sister have no fear. But if the pale-face girl is not 
sent back to her people before the sun sets, then the yellow 
jackets will swarm the woods, and they will follow her trail 
to the death. .My brother is wise, let the girl go. I have 
spoken.” 

“ My brother is very cunning too. He would call to his 
fighting men tiirough the lips of the pale-face girl.” 

“ He will not. '1 he great white medicine man does not 
lie to his red brother. He will tell the pale-face girl to say 
to the chief of the yellow jackets that he and his sister are 
with his brothers, and all is peace. But the pale-face girl 
must not see the great white medicine man in these bonds, 
nor as a captive I I have spoken.” 

The two Indians fell back. There was so much of force 
and dignity in the man, so much of their own stoic calm- 
ness, that they at once mechanically loosened the thongs of 
plaited deer-hide with which they had bound him, and side 
by side led him into the recesses of the wood. 

» • • « ■ • 

There was some astonishment, although little alarm, at 
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the I-ort when Lady Elfrida returned accompanied by the 
orderly who had followed Peter to the wood, but without 
Peter and his sister. The reason given was perfectly natu- 
ral and conceivable. .Mrs. Lascclles had preceded Udy 
LIfrida in entering the wood and taken another opening, 
so that Lady Elfrida had found herself suddenly lost, and’ 
surrounded by two or three warriors in dreadful paint. 
1 hey motioned her to dismount, and said something she 
did not understand, but she declined, knowing that she 
had heard Mr. Atherly and the orderly following her, and 
feeling no fear. And sure enough Mr. Atherly presently 
came up with a couple of braves, apologised to iicr for 
their mistake, but begged her to return to the Port at once 
and assure ilie colonel that everything was right, and that 
lie and i.is sister were safe. Me was perfectly cool and 
collected and like himself; she blushed slightly, as siie 
said she tliought that he wished to impress upon her, for 
.some reason she could not understand, that he did not 
want the colonel to send any assistance. She was positive 
of that. She told her story unexciicdly, it was evident that 
site had not been frightened, but Lady Runnybroke noticed 
that there was a shade of anxious abstraction in her face. 

^Vhen the oflicers were alone the colonel took hurried 
counsel of them. “ I think,” said Captain Fleetwood. “ that 
Lady Elfrida’s story quite explains itself. I believe this 
affair is purely a local one, and has nothing whatever to do 
with the suspicious appearances wc noticed this afternoon, 
or the presence of so large a body of Indians near Butternut. 
Mad tills been a hostile movement they would have scarcely 

allowed so valuable a capture as Lady Elfrida to escape 
them.” 

“ Unless they kept Atherly and his sister as a hostage," 
said Captain Joyce. * 

"But Atherly is one of their friends, indeed he is their 
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mediator and apostle, a non-combatant, and has their con- 
fidence,” returned the colonel. “ It is much more reason- 
able to suppose that Atherly has noticed some disaffection 
among these “ friendlies,” and he fears that our sending a 
party to his assistance might precipitate a collision. Or he 
may have reason to believe that this stopping of the two 
women under the very walls of the Fort is only a feint to 
draw our attention from something more serious. Did he 
know anything of our suspicions of the conduct of those 
Indians this morning?" 

“Not unless he gathered it from what Lord Reginald 
foolishly told him. Of course, we said nothing,” returned 
Captain Fleetwood, with a soldier’s habitual distrust of the 
wisdom of the civil arm. 

“That will do, gentlemen,” said the colonel, as the 
officers dispersed. “Send Cassidy here.” 

The colonel was alone on the verandah as Cassidy 
came up. 

“You followed Mr. Atherly to-day?” 

“ Yes, sorr.” 

“ And you saw him when he gave the message to the 
young lady?” 

“ Yes, sorr.” 

“ Did you form any opinion, from anything else you saw, 
of his object in sending that message ? ” 

“Only from what I saw of himt' 

“Well, what was that?” 

“ I saw him look afther the young leddy as she rode 
away, and then wheel about and go straight back into the 
wood.” 

“And what did you think of that?” said the colonel, 
with a half-smile. 

“ I thought it was a shacrifice, sorr.” 

“What do you mean?” said the colonel sharply. 
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“ I mean, sorr,” said Cassidy stoutly, “that he was givin’ 
up hisself and his sister for that young leddy.” 

The colonel looked at the sergeant. “Ask Mr. Forsyth 
to come to me privately, and return here with him.” 

As darkness fell, some half-a-do/.en dismounted troopers, 
headed by Forsyth and Cassidy, passed quietly out of the 
lower gate and entered the wood. An hour later the colonel 
was summoned from the dinner table, and the guests heard 

the quick rattle of a waggon turning out of the road gate 

but the colonel did not return. An undefmable uneasiness 
crept over the little party, which reached its climax in the 
summoning of the other officers — and the sudden flashing 
out of news. The reconnoitring party had found the dead 
bodies of Peter Atherly and his sister on the plains at the 
edge of the empty wood. 

The women were gathered in the commandant’s quartcr.s, 
and for the moment seemed to have been forgotten. 'I'he 
officers’ wives talked with professional sympathy and dis- 
ciplined quiet ; the English ladies were equally sympathetic, 
but collected. Lady Elfrida, rather white, but patient, 
asked a few questions in a voice whose contralto was rather 
deepened. One and all wished to “do something "—any- 
thing “to help”— and one and all rebelled that the colonel 
l)ad beggctl them to remain within doors. 'I’here was an 
occasional quick step on the verandah or the clatter of a 
hoof on the parade, a continual but subdued murmur from 
the white-washed barracks, but everywhere a sense of keen 
restraint. 

When they emerged on the verandah again, the whole 
aspect of the garrison seemed to have changed in that brief 
time. In the faint moonlight they could see motionless 
files of troopers filling the parade, the officers in belted 
tunic and slouched hats— but not apparently the same men ; 
the half-lounging ease and lazy dandyism gone, a grim 
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tension in all their faces, a set abstraction in all their acts, 
'rhen there was the rolling of heavy wheels in the road, and 
tlic two horses of the ambulance appeared. The sentries 
presented arms ; the colonel took off his hat ; the officers 
uncovered : the waggon wheeled into the parade ; the 
surgeon stepped out. He exchanged a single word with 
the colonel and lifted tlie curtain of the ambulance. 

As the colonel glanced within, a deep but embarrassed 
voice fell upon his ear. He turned quickly. It was I-ord 
Reginald, flushed and sympathetic. 

He was a friend — a relation of ours, you know,” he 
stammered. *• My sister would like — to look at him again.” 

” Not now,” said the colonel in a low voice. The surgeon 
added sometliing in a voice still lower, which scarcely 
leached the vcraiKlah, 

Lord Reginald turned away with a while face. 

“ hall back there 1 ” Captain Fleetwood rode up. 

“ .Ml ready, sir.” 

“ One moment, captain,” said the colonel quietly. “ File 
your first half-company before that ambulance, and bid the 
men look in.” 

The singular order was obeyed. The men filed slowly 
forward, each in turn halting before the motionless waggon 
and its immobile freight. They were men inured to frontier 
bloodshed and savage warfare ; some halted and hurried 
on ; others lingered, others turned to look again. One 
man burst into a short laugh, but when the others turned 
indignantly upon him they saw that in his face that held 
them in awe. \Vhat they saw in the ambulance did not 
transpire ; what they felt was not known. Strangely enough, 
however, what they repressed themselves was mysteriously 
communicated to their horses, who snorted and quivered 
with eagerness and impatience as they rode back again. 
The horse of the trooper who had laughed almost leaped 
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into the air. Only Sergeant Cassidy was conimunicaiivo ; 
he took a larger circuit in returning to his place, and 
managed to lean over and wliisper hoarsedy in the car of a 
camp-follower spectator: “ rdl the young leddy that the 
torturin’ divvils couldn't take the smile off him !” 

The litde column filed out of the gateway into the roa«h 
As Captain Fleetwood jiassed Colonel Carter the two men's 
eyes met. The colonel said quieily, “Good night, captain. 
Let us have a good report from you.” 

The captain replied only with his gauntleted hand against 
the brim of his slouched h.at, but the next moment his voice 
was heard strong and clear enough in the road. 1 he little 
column trotted away as evenly as on parade, liut those 
who climbed the roof of the barracks a quarter of an hour 
later saw*, in the moonlight, a white cloud drifting rapidly 
across the plain towards the West. It was a small cloud 
in that bare, menacing, cruel, and illimitable waste ; but in 
its breast was crammed a thunderbolt. 

It fell thirty nblcs away, blasting and scattering a 
thousand warriors and their camp, giving and taking no 
<)uarter, vengeful, exterminating, and complete, l.ater there 
were different opinions about it and the horrible crime that 
had provoked it; the opposers of Peter’s policy jubilant 
over the irony of the assassination of the .Xposilc of Peace ; 
Peter’s disciples as actively deploring the merciless and 
indiscriminating vengeance of the military, and so the 
jiroblem that Peter had vainly attempted to solve was left 
an open question. There w’ere those two who believed 
that Peter had never sacrificed himself and his sister for 
the sake of another, but had provoked and incensed the 
savages by the blind arrogance of a reformer. There were 
wild stories by scouts and interpreters how he had chal- 
lenged his fate by an Indian bravado, how himself and his 
sister had met torture with an Indian stoicism, and how 
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the Indian braves themselves at last in a turmoil of revul- 
sion had dipped their arrows and lances in the heroic 
heart’s blood of their victims, and worshipped their still 
palpitating flesh. 

But there was one honest loyal little heart that carried 
back— three thousand miles— to England the man as it - 
had known and loved him. Lady Elfrida Runnybroke 
never married ; neither did she go into retirement, but 
lived her life and fulfllled her duties in her usual clear- 
eyed fashion. She was particularly kind to all Americans 
— barring, I fear^ a few pretty-faced, finely frocked title- 
hunters— told stories of the Far West and had theories of 
a people of which they knew little, cared less, and believed 
to be vulgar. But I think she found a new pleasure in the 
old church at Ashley Grange, and loved to linger over the 
effigy of the old Crusader — her kinsman, the swashbuckler 
De Bracy— with a vague but pretty belief that devotion 
and love do not die with brave men, but live and flourish 
even in lands beyond the seas. 


Ctoo amcticaiifi. 


Fkruaps if ihcrc was anything imponant in the migration 
of the Maynard family to Europe it rested solely upon the 
singular fact that Mr. Maynard did not go there in the 
expectation of marrying his daughter to a nobleman. 
Ciiarleston merchant, whose house represented two honour- 
able generations, had, thirty years ago, a certain self-respect 
which did not require extraneous aid and foreign support, 
and it is exceedingly probable that his intention of spending 
a few years abroad had no ulterior motive than pleasure- 
seeking and the obser\’ation of many things — principally of 
the past — which his own country did not possess. His 
future and that of his family lay in his own land, yet, with 
irraclical common sense he adjusted himself temporarily 
to his new surroundings. In doing so be had much to 
learn of others, and others had something to learn of 
hirn : he found that the best people had a high sinqrlicity 
erjual to his own; he corrected their impressions, that a 
Southerner had more or less negro blood in his veins, and 
that although a slave-owner he did not necessarily represent 
an aristocracy. With a distinguishing dialect of which he 
was not ashamed, a frank familiarity of approach joined 
to an invincible courtesy of manner, which made even 
his Republican “Sir” equal to the ordinary address to 
royalty, he was always respected and seldom misunder- 
stood. When he was — it was unfortunate for those who 
misunderstood him. His type was as distinctive and 
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original as Iiis cousin's, the Englishman, whom it was 
not the fashion then to imitate. So that whether in the 
hotel of a capital, the Kursaal of a Spa, or the humbler 
pension of a Swiss village, lie was always characteristic. 
Less so was his wife, who, wiiii the chameleon quality of 
her transplanted countrywomen, was already Parisian in 
dress ; still less so his daughter, who had by this time 
absorbed the peculiarities of her French, German, and 
Italian governesses. Yet neither had yet learned to evade 
their nationality — or apologise for it. 

Mr. Maynard and his family remained for three years in 
I'iurope, his stay having been prolonged by political excite- 
ment in his own State of South Carolina. Commerce is 
apt to knock the insularity out of people; distance from 
one’s own distinctive locality gives a wider range to the 
vision, and the retired merchant foresaw ruin in his State’s 
politics, and from the view-point of all Europe beheld, 
instead of the usual collection of individual States — his 
whole country. But the excitement increasing, he was 
finally impelled to return in a faint hope of doing some- 
thing to allay it — taking his wife with him, but leaving his 
daughter at school in Paris. At about this time, however, 
a single cannon-shot fired at the national flag on Fort 
Sumter shook the whole cottnlry, reverberated even in 
I'hirope, sending some earnest hearts back to do battle for 
Slate or country, sending others less earnest into inglorious 
exile, but, saddest of all! knocking over the school-bench 
of a girl at the Paris poisionnat. For that shot had also 
sunk Maynard’s ships at the Charleston wharves, scattered 
his piled cotton-bales awaiting shipment at the quays, and 
drove him, a ruined man, into the “Home Guard” against 
his better judgment. Helen l^faynard, like a good girl, had 
implored her father to let her return and share his risks. 
But the answer was “ to wait” until this nine days’ madness 
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of an uprising was over. I'hat madness lasted six years, 
outlived Maynard, whose grey, misdoubting head bit the 
dust at Ball’s lilufT; outlived his colourless widow, and left 
Nelly a penniless orphan. 

Yet enough of her country was left in her to m.ake her 
courageous and independent of her past. They say that 
when she got the news she cried a little, and then l.iid the 
letter and w'nat was left of her last monthly allowance in 
Madame Ablas’ lap. Madame was devastated. “But ton, 
impoverished and desolated angel, vvhat of you? " “I shall 
get some of it back,” said the desolated angel with ingenu- 
ous candour, “for I speak belter Trench and Tuglit^h than 
the other girls, and I shall teach them until I can get into 
the Conservatoire, for I have a voice. \’ou yourself have 
told papa so.” From such angelic directness there was no 
appeal. Madame Ablas had a heart — more, she had a 
Trench manageress’s discriminating instinct. 'I'he American 
schoolgirl was installed in a teacher’s desk ; her bosom friends 
and fellow-students became her pupils. 'Bo some of the 
richest, and they were mainly of her own country, she sold 
her smartest, latest dresses, jewels, and trinkets at a very 
good figure, and put the money away against the Conserva- 
toire in the future. She worked hard, she endured patiently 
everything but commiseration. “ Td have you know, miss,” 
she said to Miss do Laine, daughter of the famous house of 
Musslin, de Laine, & Co., of New York, “that whatever 
nty position here may be it is not one to be patronised by a 
tape-seller’s daughter. My case is not such a very ‘ sad one,’ 
thank you, and I prefer not to be spoken of as having seen 
‘belter days’ by people who haven’t. Tiierc ! Don’t rap 
your desk with your pencil when you speak to me, or I sh.all 
call out ‘ Cash ! ’ before the whole class.” So regrettable an 
exhibition of temper naturally alienated certain of her com- 
patriots who were unduly sensitive of their origin, and as 
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they formed a considerable colony who were then revelling 
in the dregs of the Empire and the last orgies of a tottering 
Court, eventually cost her her place. A Republican so 
aristocratic was not to be tolerated by the true-born Ameri- 
cans who paid court to De Morny for the phosphorescent 
splendours of St. Cloud and the Tuileries, and Miss Helen 
lost their favour. But she had already saved enough money 
for the Conservatoire and a little attic in a very tall house 
in a very narrow street that trickled into the ceaseless flow 
of the Rue Lafayette. Here for four years she trotted back- 
wards and forwards regularly to her work with the freshness 
of youth and the inflexible set purpose of maturity. Here, 
rain or shine, summer or winter, in the mellow season when 
the large cafes expanded under the white sunshine into an 
overflow of little tables on the pavement, or when the red 
glow of the Brasserie shone through frosty panes on the 
turned-up collars of pinched Parisians who hurried by, she 
was always to be seen. 

Half Paris had looked itilo her clear grey eyes and passed 
on ; a smaller and not very youthful portion of Paris had 
turned and followed her with small advantage to itself and 
happily no fear to her. Eor even in her young woman- 
hood she kept her child's loving knowledge of that great 
city ; she even had an innocent camaraderie with street- 
sweepers, kiosk-keepers, and lemonade vendors, and the 
sternness of conciergedom melted before her. I n this whole- 
some, practical child's experience she naturally avoided or 
overlooked what would not have interested a child, and so 
kept her freshness and a certain national shrewd simplicity 
invincible. There is a story told of her girlhood that, one 
day [flaying in the Tuileries gardens, she was approached 
by a gentleman with a waxed moustache and a still more 
waxen cheek beneath his heavy-lidded eyes. There was an 
exchange of polite amenities. 
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“ And your name, via pe(ife / ” 

“Helen," responde<l the young girl naively — “what’s 
yours?” 

“Ah," said the kind gentleman, gallantly pulling at his 
moustache, “ if you are Helen I am Paris.” 

The young girl raised her clear eyes to his and said 
gravely, “ I reckon your Majesty is J ranee / ” 

She retained this childish fearlessness as the poor student 
of the Conservatoire, went alone all over Paris with her 
maiden skirts untarnished by the gilded dust of the boule- 
vards or the filth of byeways ; knew all the best shops for 
her friends, and the cheapest for her own scant purchases : 
discovered breakfasts for a few sous with pale sempstresses, 
wijose sadness she understood, and reckless chorus girls, 
whose gaiety she didn’t ; she knew where the earliest chest- 
nut buds were to be found in the Ilois, when the slopes of 
the Buttes Chaumont were green, and which was the old 
woman who sold the cheapest flowers before the Made- 
leine. Alone, and independent, she earned the afteciion of 
^^adame Bibelot, the concierge, and, what was more, her 
confidence. Her outgoings and incomings were never ques- 
tioned. The little American could take care of herself — 
ah! if her son Jacques were only as reasonable! Miss 
Maynard migiit have made more friends h.ad she cared; 
she might have joined hands with the innocent and light- 
hearted poverty of the coterie of her own artistic com- 
patriots, but something in her blood made her distrust Bohe- 
mianism; her poverty was something to her loo sacred for 
jest or companionship ; her own artistic aim was too long 
and earnest for mere temporary enthusiasms. She might 
have found friends in her own profession. Her professor 
opened the sacred doors of his family circle to the young 
American girl ; she appreciated the delicacy, refinement, 
and cheerful equal responsibilities of that household — so 
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widely different from the accepted Anglo-Saxon belief — but 
there were certain restrictions that rightly or wrongly galled 
her American habits of girlish freedom, and she resolutely 
tripped past the first clage four or five flights higher to her 
attic, ilie free sky, and independence ! Here she sometimes 
met another kind of independence in Monsieur Alphonse, 
aged twenty-two, and her who ought to have been Madame 
Al{)honse, aged seventeen, and they often exchanged greet- 
ings on the landing with great respect towards each other, 
and, oddly enough, no confusion or distrait. Later they 
even borrowed each other’s matches without fear and with- 
out reproach, until one day Monsieur Alphonse’s parents 
took him away, and the desolated soi-disant Madame 
Alphonse, in a cheerful burst of confidence, gave Helen 
her private opinion of Monsieur, and from her seventeen 
years’ experience warned the American infant of twenty 
against possible similar complications. 

One day — it was near tiie examination for prizes, and 
her funds were running low— slie was obliged to seek one 
of those humbler restaurants she knew of for her frugal 
breakfast. But site was not hungry, and after a few mouth- 
fuls left her meal unfinished as a young man entered and 
half abstractedly took a seat at her table. She had already 
moved towards the comptoir to i)ay her few sous, when, 
chancing to look up in a mirror which hung above the 
counter, reflecting the interior of the cafe, she saw the 
stranger, after casting a hurried glance around him, remove 
from her plate the broken roll and even the crumbs she 
had left and as hurriedly sweep them in his pocket-hand- 
kerchief. There was nothing very strange in this; she had 
seen something like it before in these humbler caf^s— it 
was a crib for the birds in the Tuileries Gardens, or the 
poor artist’s substitute for rubber in correcting bis crayon 
drawing ! But there was a singular flushing of his hand- 
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some face in the act that stirred her with a strange pity, 
made her own cheek hot with sympathy, and compelled 
her to look at him more attentively. The back that was 
turned towards her was broad-shouldered and symmetrical, 
and showed a frame that seemed to require stronger nourish- 
ment than the simple coffee and roll he had ordered and 
was devouring slowly. 1 lis clothes, well made though worn, 
fitted him in a smart, soldier-likc way and accentuated his 
decided military bearing. I he singular use of his left hand 
in lifting his cup made her uneasy, until a slight movement 
revealed the fact that Ins right sleeve was empty and pinned 
to his coat. He was one-armed. She turned her com- 
passionate eyes aside, yet lingered to make a few purch.iscs 
at the counter, as he paid his bill and walked away. Hut 
she was surprised to see that he tendered the waiter the un* 
exanqiled gratuity of a sou. Perhaps he was some eccentric 
Englishman ; he certainly did not look like a Frenchman. 

She had quite forgotten the incident, and in the after- 
noon had strolled with a few fellow-pupils into the galleries 
of the I.ouvre. It was “copying day," and as her friends 
loitered around the easels of the different students with 
the easy consciousness of being tnemselves “artists," she 
strolled on somewhat abstractedly before them. Her own 
art was loo serious to pcrniii her much sympathy with 
another, and in the chatter of her companions with the 
young painters a certain levity disturbed her. Suddenly 
she stopped. She had reacherl a less frequented room ; 
there was a single easel at one side, but the stool before it 
was empty, and its late occupant was standing in a recess by 
the window, with his back towards her. He had drawn a. silk 
handkerchief from his i>ocket. She recognised his square 
shoulders, she recognised the handkerchief, and as he un- 
rolled it she recognised the fragments of her morning’s break- 
fast, as he began to cat them. It was the one-armed man. 
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She remained so motionless and breathless that he 
finished his scant meal without noticing her, and even 
resumed his place before the easel without being aware of 
her presence. The noise of approaching feet gave a fresh 
impulse to her own, and she moved towards him. But he 
was evidently accustomed to these interruptions, and worked 
on steadily without turning his head As the other foot- 
steps passed her she was emboldened to take a position 
behind him and glance at his work. It was an architectural 
study of one of Canaletto’s palaces ; even her inexperienced 
eyes were struck with its vigour and fidelity. But she was 
also conscious of a sense of disappointment. Why was he 
not like the others — copying one of the masterpieces? 
Becoming at last aware of a motionless woman behind 
him he rose, and with a slight gesture of courtesy and a 
half-hesitating “ Vous vcttcz nueux li, mademoiselle,” 
moved to one side. 

“Thank you,” said Miss Maynard in English. “But I 
did not want to disturb you.” 

He glanced quickly at her face for the first time. “ Ah ! 
you are English,” he said. 

“No. I am Amercian.” 

liis face lightened. “So am I.” 

“ I thought so,” she said. 

“From my bad French?” 

“ No. Because you did not look up to see if the woman 
you were polite to was old or young.” 

He smiled. “And you, mademoiselle — you did not 
murmur a compliment to the copy over the artist’s back.” 

She smiled too— yet with a little pang over the bread. 
But site was relieved to see that he evidently had not 
recognised her. “You are modest,” she saidj “you do 
not attempt masterpieces.” 

“Oh no! The giants like Titian and Correggio must 
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be scr>-cd Kith both hands. I have only one,” he saui, 
half Ijghtly, half sadly. 

“ But you have been a soldier," she said, uiil, quick 
inluuion. ‘ 

“Not much. Only during our war— until I was com- 

pe-led to handle nothing larger than a palette kntfe. Then 

I came home to New York, and as I was no use there I 
came here to study.” 

“I am from South Carolina," she satd qmetly, „.,h a 
rising colour. ^ 

|Ie puthts palette down and glanced at her black dress, 
^cs, she went on doggedly, “my father lost ail his 
property, and was killed in battle with the Northerners 
I am an orphan-a pupil of the Conservatoire.” It was 
never her custom to allude to her family or her lost for- 

. npelled her to rui her mind of it to him at once. Va 
she was pamed at his grave and pitying face 

1 “ ^ he said simply. Then, after a pause, 

he added, with a gentle smile, “At all events you and I 

will not quarrel here under the wings of the French eagles 
that shelter us both.” ® 

“ I only wanted to e.xplain why I was alone in Paris,” 
slic said, a Imlc less aggressively. 

He replied by unhooking his palette, which was ingeni- 
ously fastened by a strap over his shoulder under the 
.mssmg arm and opened a portfolio of sketches at his side, 

I crhaps they may interest you more than the copv, 
whtch I have attempted only to get a. this n.an's .nethod! 

I hey arc sketches I have done here.” 

There was a buttress of Notre Dame, a black arch of 
the I ont Neuf, part of an old courtyard in the Faubourg 
bt. Germain — all very fresh and striking. Yet, with the 
rccoHccUon of Ins poverty in her mind, she could not 

V 
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help saying, “But if you copied one of those masterpieces 
—you know you could sell it. There is always a demand 
for that work.” 

“Yes," he replied, “but these help me in my line, 
which is architectural study. It is, perhaps, not very 
ambitious,” he added thoughtfully, “ but,” brightening up 
again, “ I sell these sketches too. They are quite market- 
able, I assure you.” 

Helen’s heart sank again. She remembered now to have 
seen such sketches — she doubted not they were his — in 
the cheap shops in the Rue Poissonnifere, ticketed at a few 
francs each. She was silent as he patiently turned them 
over. Suddenly she uttered a little cry. 

He had just uncovered a little sketch of what seemed 
at first sight only a confused cluster of roof tops, dormer 
windows, and chimneys, level with the sky-line. But it 
was bathed in the white sunshine of Paris, against the blue 
sky she knew so well. There, too, were the gritty crystals 
and rust of the tiles, the red, brown, and greenish mosses 
of the gutters, and lower down the more vivid colours of 
geraniums and pansies in flowerpots under the white 
dimity curtains which hiil the small panes of garret 
windows, yet every sordid detail touched and transfigured 
with the poetry and romance of youth and genius. 

“ You have seen this ? ” she said. 

“Yes. It is a study from my window. One must go 
high for such effects. You would be surprised if you could 
see how different the air and sunshine ” 

“ No,” she interrupted gently. “ I have seen it.” 

“You?” he repeated, gazing at her curiously. 

Helen ran the point of her slim finger along the sketch 
until it reached a tiny dormer window in the left-hand 
corner half hidden by an irregular chimney-stack. Tne 
curtains were closely drawn. Keeping her finger upon 
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the spot, she said interrogatively, “And you saw tluit 
window ? ” 

“Yes, quite plainly. I remember it was always open, 
and the room seemed empty from early morning to evening, 
when the curtains were drawn.” 

“It is my room,” she said simply. 

Their eyes met with this sudden confession of their equal 

poverty. “And mine,” he said gaily, “from which this 

view was taken, is in the rear and still higher up on the 

other street.” 

♦ 

Jhey both laughed as if some singular restraint had been 
removed; Helen even forgot the incident of the bread in 
her relief. 'I hen they compared notes of their experience-:, 
of their different concierges, of their housekeeping, of the 
cheap stores and the cheaper restaurants of Paris — except 
one. She told him her name, and learned that his was 
Philip, or, if she pleaded. Major, Ostrander. Suddenly 
glancing at her companions who were ostentatiously linger- 
ing at a little distance, she became conscious for the first 
time that she was talking quite confidentially to a very 
handsome man, and for a brief moment wished, she knew 
not why, that he had been ])Iainer. This momentary 
restraint was accented by the entrance of a lady and 
gentleman, rather distingue in dress and bearing, who had 
slopped before them, and were eyeing equally the artist, his 
work, and his companion with somewhat insolent curiosity. 
Helen felt herself stiffening, her companion drew himself 
up with soldierly rigidity. For a moment it seemed as if, 
under that banal influence, they would part with cere- 
monious Continental politeness, but suddenly their hands 
met in a national handshake, and with a frank smile they 
separated. 

Helen rejoined her companions. 

“So you have made a conquest of the recently acquired 
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but unknown Greek statue?” said Maclemoiselle Rende 
lightly. “ You should take up a subscription to restore his 
arm, ma petite^ if there is a modern sculptor who can do it. 
You nhght suggest it to the two Russian co"nosc<nii^ wlio 
have been hovering around him as if they wanted to buy 
him as well as his work. Madame I.a Princesse is rich 
enough to indulge her artistic taste.” 

“ It is a countryman of mine,” said Helen simply. 

“ He certainly docs not speak French,” said Mademoiselle 
mischievouslv. 

*• Nor ilrink it,” responded Helen with equal vivacity. 
Nevertheless she wished she had seen him alone. 

She thought nothing more of him that day in her finish- 
ing exercises. But the next morning as she went to open 
her window after dressing she drew back with a new 
consciousness, and then, making a peephole in the curtain, 
looked over the opposite roofs. She had seen them many 
times before, but now they had acquired a new picturesque- 
ness, which, as her view was, of course, the reverse of the 
poor painter’s sketch, must have been a transfigured memory 
of her own. Then she glanced curiously along the line of 
windows level with hers. All these, however, with their 
occasional revelations of the wi-na^e behind them, were also 
familiar to her, but now she began to wonder which was his. 
A singular instinct at last impelled her to lift her eyes. 
Higher in the corner house, and so near the roof that it 
scarcely seemed possible for a grown man to stand upright 
behind it, was an CEil de /?a7//‘ looking down upon the other 
roofs, and framed in that circular opening like a vignette 
was the handsome face of Major Ostrander. His eyes 
seemed to be turned towards her window. Her first impulse 
was to open it and recognise him with a friendly nod. But 
an odd mingling of mischief and shyness made her turn 
away quickly. 
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Nevertheless she met him the next morning walking 
slowly so near her house that their encounter might have 
been scarcely accidental on his part. She walked with him 
as far as the Conservatoire. In the llglit of the open street 
she thought he looked pale and hollow cheeked ; she 
wondered if it was from his enforced frugality, and was 
trying to conceive some elaborate plan of obliging him to 
accept her hospitality at least for a single meal, when he 
said — 

“ I think you have brought me luck, Miss Maynard. ’ 

Helen opened her eyes wonderin"!)'. 

“ I he two Russian connoisseurs who stared at us so 
rudely were pleased, however, to stare also at my work. 
'I hey offered me a fabulous sum for one or two of my 
sketches ; it didn't seem to me (julte the square thing to old 
l avel the picture-dealer, whom I had forced to take a lot at 
one-fifteenth the price, so I simply referred them to him." 

“ No !" said Miss Helen indignantly j "you were not so 
foolish ? " 

Ostrander laughed. 

"I’m afraid what you call my folly didn’t avail, for they 
wanted what they saw in my portfolio.” 

"Of course," said Helen. "Why, that sketch of the 
housetop alone was worth a hundred times more than what 

you ” She stopped ; she did not like to reveal what he 

got for his pictures, and added, "more than what any of 
those usurers would give." 

" I am glad you think so well of it, for I do not mean to 
sell it," he said simply, yet with a significance that kept her 
silent. 

She did not see him again for several days. The prepara- 
tion for her examination left her no lime, and her earnest 
concentration in her work fully preoccupied her thoughts. 
She was surprised, but not disturbed, on the day of the 
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awards to sec him among the audience of anxious parents 
and relations. Miss Helen Maynard did not get the first 
j)rize, nor yet the second ; an acc<ssit was her only award. 
She did not know until afterwards that this had long been a 
foregone conclusion of her teachers on account of some 
intrinsic defect in her voice. Slie did not know until lonu 
afterwards that the handsome painter’s nervousness on that 
occasion liad attracted even the sympathy of some of those 
who w’ere near him. For she herself had been calm and 
collected. No one else knew how crushing was the blow 
which shattered her hopes and made her three years of 
labour and privation a useless struggle. Yet though no 
longer a pupil she could still teach ; her master had found 
her a small patronage that saved her from destitution. 'I'hat 
night she circled up quite cheerfully in her usual swallow 
flight to her nest under the eaves, and even twittered on the 
landing a little over the condolences of the concierge — who 
knew, vion Dieit ! what a beast the director of the Conser- 
vatoire was and how he could be bribed ; but when at last 
her brown head sank on her pillow she cried — just a little. 

But what was all this to that next morning — the glorious 
spring morning which bathed all the roofs of Paris with 
warmth and hope, rekindling enthusiasm and ambition in 
the breast of youth, and gilding even much of the sordid 
dirt below? It seemed quite natural that she should meet 
Major Ostrander not many yards away as she sallied out. 
In that bright spring sunshine and the hopeful spring of 
their youth they even laughed at the previous day’s dis- 
appointment. Ah! what a claque it was after all! For 
himself, he, Ostrander, would much rather see that satin- 
faced Parisian girl who had got the prize smirking at the 
critics from the boards of the Grand Opera than his country- 
woman! The Conservatoire settled things for Paris, but 
Paris wasn’t the world! America would come to the fore 
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yet in Art of all kinds — there was a free academy there now 
— there should be a Conservatoire of its own. Of course, 
Paris schooling and Paris experience weren’t to be despised 
in Art ; but, thank Heaven ! she had ///«/, and no Directors 
could take it from her! 'Phis and much more, until, com- 
paring notes, they suddenly found that they were both free 
for that day. Why should they not take advantage of that 
rare weather and rarer opportunity to make a little suburban 
excursion? But where? There was the Bois, but that was 
still Paris. Fontainebleau? Too far; there were always 
artists sketching in the forest, and he would like for that 
day to “sink the shop." Versailles ? Ah, yes ! Versailles ! 

Thither they went. It was not new to either of them. 
Ostrander knew it as an artist and as an American reader of 
that Prench historic romance — a reader who hurried over 
the sham intrigues of the CEil de Ba'uf^ the sham pastorals 
of the Ptlit Trianon, and the sham heroics of a shifty court, 
to get to Lafayette. Helen knew it as a child who had 
dodged these lessons from her patriotic father, but had 
enjoyed the woods, the parks, the terraces, and particularly 
the restaurant at the park gates. 'J’hat day they took it 
like a boy and girl — with the amused, omniscient tolerance 
of youth for a past so inferior as the present. Ostrander 
thought this grey-eyed, independent American-French girl far 
superior to the obsequious filles (f honneur, whose brocades 
had rustled through those quinconces^ and Helen vaguely 
realised the truth of her fellow-pupil’s mischievous criticism 
of her companion that day at the Louvre. Surely there was 
no classical statue here comparable to the one-armed soldier- 
painter ! 

All this was as yet free from either sentiment or passion, 
and was only the frank pride of friendship. But, oddly 
enough, their mere presence and companionship seemed to 
excite in others that tenderness they had not yet felt them- 
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selves. I'amily groups watched the handsome pair in tlieir 
innocent confidences, and, wiih French exuberant recogni- 
tion of sentiment, thought them the incarnation of Love. 
Something in their manifest equality of condition kept 
even the vainest and most susceptible of spectators from 
attempted rivalry or cynical interruption. And when at last 
liicy dropped side by side on a sun-warmed stone bench on 
the terrace, and Helen, inclining her brown head towards 
her companion, informed him of the difficulty she had ex- 
perienced in getting gumbo soup, rice and chicken, corn 
cakes, or any of her favourite home dishes in Paris, an 
exhausted but gallant boulevardier rose from a contiguous 
bench and, politely lifting his hat to the handsome couple, 
turned slowly away from what he believed were tender con- 
fidences he would not permit himself to hear. 

but the shadow of the trees began to lengthen, casting 
broad bars across the aU(<^ and the sun sank lower to the 
level of their eyes. 'I'hey were quite surprised, on looking 
around a few moments later, to discover that the gardens 
were quite deserted, and Ostrander, on consulting his watch, 
found that they had just lost a train which the other 
))leasure-seekers had evidently availed themselves of. No 
matter; there was another train an hour later; they could 
still linger for a few moments in the brief sunset, and then 
dine at the local restaurant before they left. They both 
laughed at their forgetfulness, and t'nen, without knowing 
why, suddenly lapsed into silence. A faint wind blew in 
their faces and trilled the thin leaves above their heads. 
Nothing else moved. The long windows of the palace in 
that sunset light seemed to glisten again with the incendiary 
fires of the Revolution, and then went out blankly and 
abruptly. The two companions felt that they possessed 
the terrace and all its memories as completely as the 
shadows who had lived and died there. 
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“ I am so glad we have liad this day together,” said the 
painter, wiih a very conscious breaking of tiie silence, ‘'for 
I am leaving Paris to-morrow.” 

Helen raised her eyes quickly to his. 

“ For a few days only,” he continued. “ .My Russi.an 
customers — j)erhaps I ought to say my patrons — have given 
me a commission to make a stuiiy of an old chateau 
which the Princess lately bought. ’ 

A swift recollection of her fcllow-pu[)irs raillery regarding 
the Princess’s possible altitude towards the painter came 
over her and gave a strange artificiality to her response. 

“ I suppose you will enjoy it very much,” she said drily. 

“Xo,” he returned, with the frankness that she had 
lacked, “I’d much rather slay in Paris; but,” he added 
with a faint smile, “it’s a question of money, and that is 
not to be despised. Vet J — I — somehow feel that I am 
deserting you — leaving you here all alone in Paris.” 

“I’ve been all alone for five years,” she said, with a 
bitterness she had never fell before, “and I suppose I’m 
accustomed to it.” 

Nevertheless she leaned a little forward, with her f.iwn- 
coloured lashes dropped over her eyes, which were bent 
upon the ground and the point of the parasol she was 
holding with her little gloved hands between her knees. 
He wondered why she did not look up; he did not know 
that it was partly because there were tears in her eyes and 
partly for another reason. As she had leaned forward his 
arm had quite unconsciously moved along the back of the 
bench where her shoulders had rested, and she could not 
have resumed her position except in his half-embrace. 

He had not thought of it. He was lost in a greater 
abstraction. 'I hat infinite tenderness — far above a woman’s 
—the tenderness of strength and manliness towards weak- 
ness and delicacy, the tenderness that looks down and not 
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up, was already possessing him. An instinct of protection 
drew him nearer this bowed but charming figure, and if he 
then noticed that the shoulders were pretty, and the curves 
of the slim waist symmetrical, it was rather with a feeling 
of timidity and a half-consciousness of unchivalrous thought. 
Yet why should he not try to keep the brave and honest 
girl near him always? Why should he not claim the right 
to protect her ? Why should they not — they who were 
alone in a strange land — join their two lonely lives for 
mutual help and happiness? 

A sudden perception of delicacy, the thought that he 
should have si^oken before lier failure at the Conservatoire 
had made her feel her helplessness, brought a slight colour 
to his check. Would it not seem to her that he was taking 
an unfair advantage of her misfortune ? Yet it would be so 
easy now to slip a loving arm around her waist, while he 
could work for her and protect her with the other. The 
other! His eye fell on his empty sleeve. Ah! he had 
forgotten that. He had but one arm. 

He rose up abruptly— so abruptly that Helen, rising too, 
almost touched the arm that was hurriedly withdrawn. 
\ et in that accidental contact, which sent a vague tremor 
through tlie young girl’s frame, there was still time for him 
to have spoken. But he only said— 

“ Perhaps we had better dine.” 

She assented quickly— she knew not why— with a feeling 
of relief. They walked very quietly and slowly towards the 
restaurant. Not a word of love had been spoken ; not 
even a glance of understanding had passed between them. 
Yet they both knew by some mysterious instinct that a 
crisis of their lives had come and gone, and that they never 
again could be to each other as they were but a brief 
moment ago. They talked very sensibly and gravely during 
their frugal meal j the previous spectator of their con- 
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fidences would ha%’e now thought them only simple friends 
and have been as mistaken as before. They talked freely 
of their hopes and prospects — all save one ! They even 
spoke pleasantly of repeating their little expedition after his 
return from the country, while in their secret hearts they 
had both resolved never to see each other again. Vet by 
that sign each knew that this was Love, and were proud of 
each other’s pride which kept it a secret. 

The train was late, and it was past ten o’clock when they 
at last appeared before the concierge of Helen's home. 
During their journey, and while j)assing through the crowds 
at the station and in the streets, Ostrander had c.xhibited a 
new and grave guardianship over the young girl, and on the 
first landing, after a scrutinising and an almost fierce glance 
at one or two of Helen’s odd fellow-lodgers, he had extended 
his protection so far as to accompany her up the four flights 
to the landing of her apartment. Here he took leave of 
her, with a grave courtesy that half pained, half pleased her. 
She watched his broad shoulders and dangling sleeve as he 
went down the stairs, and then hurriedly turned, entered 
her room, and locked the door. 'I he smile had faded frotu 
her ]i|)S. Going to the window, she pressed her hot eyelids 
against the cool glass and looked out upon the stars nearly 
level with the black roofs around her. She stood there some 
moments until another star appeared higher uj) against the 
roof-ridge, the star she was looking for. But here the glass 
pane before her eyes became presently dim with moisture; 
she was obliged to rub it out with her handkerchief; yet, 
somehow, it soon became clouded, at whicli she turned 
sharply away and went to bed. 

But Miss Helen did not know that when she had looked 
after the retreating figure of her protector as he descended 
the stairs that night that he was really carrying away on 
those broad shoulders the character she had so laboriously 
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gained during her four years’ solitude. For wiien she came 
clown the next morning the concierge bowed to her with an 
air of easy, cynical abstraction, the result of a long conversa- 
tion with his wife the night before. He had taken Helen’s 
jiart with a kindly cynicism. “Ah! what would you — it 
was bound to come. 1 he affair of the Conservatoire had 
settled that. The poor child could not starve ; penniless, 
she could not marry. Only why consort with other swallows 
under the eaves when she could have had a gilded cage on 
the fir>t But girls were so foolish — in their first 

affair; then it was always L(n<e/ The second time they 
were wiser. And this maimed warrior and painter was as. 
poor as she. A compatriot, too ; well, perhaps that saved 
some scandal ; one could never know what the Americans 
were accustomed to do. The first floor, which had been 
inclined to be civil to the young teacher, was more so, but 
less respectful ; one or two young men were tentatively 
familiar, until they looked in her grey eyes an<l remembered 
ihe broad shoulders of the painter. Oddly enough, only 
Mademoiselle Flfine, of her own landing, exhibited any 
sympathy with her, and for the first lime Helen was 
frightened. She did not show it, however, only she changed 
her lodgings the next day. But before she left she had a 
few moments’ conversation with the concierge and an ex- 
change of a word or two with some of her fellow-lodgers. 
I have already hinted that the young lady had great pre- 
cision of statement ; she had a pretty turn for handling 
colloquial French, and an incisive knowledge of French 
character. She left No. 34 Rue de Frivole working itself 
into a white rage, but utterly undecided as to her real 
character. 

But all this and much more was presently blown away in 
tiie hot breath that swept the boulevards at the outburst of 
the Franco-German ^\ar, and Miss Helen ^faynard dis- 
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appeared from Paris wiih many of her fellow-countrymen. 
The excitement reached even a quaint old chateau in. 
Brittany where Major Ostrander was painting. '1 he woman 
who was standing by his side as he sat before his easel on 
tlie broad terrace obser\'ed that he looked disturbed. 

“ What matters ? ” she said gently. “ You have progressed 
so well in your work that jou can finish it elsewhere. I 
have no great desire to stay in Prance with a frontier gar- 
risoned by troops while I have a villa in Switzerland where 
you couM still be my guest. Paris can teach you nothing 
more, my friend; you have only to create now — and be 
famous.” 

“I must go to Paris,” he said quietly. “I have friends 
— countrymen — there, who may want me now.” 

“ If you mean the young singer of the Rue de I'rivolc, 
you have compromised her already. You can do her no 
good.” 

** Madame ! ” 

'Phe pretty face which he had been familiar wiiii for the 
past six weeks somehow seemed to change its character. 
Under the mask of dazzling skin he fancied he saw tiic high 
cheek-bones and square Tartar angle; the brilliant eyes 
were even brighter than before, but they showed inori* of 
the white than he had ever seen in them. 

Nevertheless she smiled, with an equal stony revelation 
of her white teeth, yet said, still gently, “ Porgivc me if I 
thought our friendship justified me in being frank — perhaps 
loo frank for my own good.” 

She stopped as if half expecting an interruption, but as 
he remained looking wonderingly at her she bit her lip, and 
went on : “You have a great career before you! 'Phosc 
who help you must do so without entangling you ; a chain 
of roses may be as impeding as lead. Until you arc inde- 
pendent, you — who may in lime compass everything your- 
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self — will need to be helped. You know,” she added with 
a smile, “ you have but one arm.” 

“ In your kindness and appreciation you have made me 
forget it,” he stammered. Yet he had a swift vision of the 
little bench at Versailles where he had not forgotten it, and 
as he glanced around the empty terrace where they stood 
he was struck with a fateful resemblance to it 

“And I should not remind you now of it,” she went on, 
“except to say that money can always take its place. As 
in the fairy story, tlie Prince must liave a new arm made of 
gold. Site stop[)ed, and then suddenly coming closer to 
him said hurriedly, and almost fiercely, “ Can you not see 
that I am advising you against my interests— against myself 
(lO, then, to Paris, and go quickly, before I change my mind. 
Only, if you do not find your friends there, remember you 
have always one here.” Before he could reply or even 
understand that white face she was gone. 

He left for Paris that afternoon. He went directly to the 
Rue de l-'rivole; his old resolution to avoid Helen was 
blown to the winds in the prospect of losing her utterly. 
But the concierge only knew that Mademoiselle had left 
a day or two after Monsieur had accompanied her home. 
Aufi, pointedly, there was another gentleman who had in- 
quired eagerly— and bountifully as far as money went— for 
any trace of the young lady. It was a AW. The con- 
cierge smiled to himself at Ostrander’s flushed cheek. It 
served this one-armed conceited American poseur rigiit. 
Mademoiselle was wiser in this second affair. 

Ostrander did not finish his picture. The Princess sent 
him a cheque which he coldly returned. Nevertheless he 
had acquired through his Russian patronage a local fame 
which stood him well with the picture-dealers— in spite of 
the excitement of the war. But his heart was no longer in 
his work ; a fever of unrest seized him, which at another 
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time might have wasted itself in mere dissipation. Some 
of his fcllow-artists had already gone into the army. After 
the first great reverses he offered his one arm and his 
military ex[>crience to that Paris which iiad given him a 
home. The old fighting instinct returned to him with a certain 
desperation he had never known before. In the sorties from 
Paris the one-armed American became famous, until a few 
days before the capitulation, when he was struck down by a 
bullet through the lung and left in a temporary hospital. 
Here in the whirl and terror of Commune days he was for- 
gotten, and when Paris revived under the Republic he had 
disappeared as completely as his compatriot Helen. 

Hut Miss Helen Maynard had been only obscured and 
not extinguished. At the first outbreak of hostilities a 
few Americans had still kept giddy state among the ruins 
oi the tottering Empire. A day or two after she left the 
Rue de I-rivole she was invited by one of her wealthy 
former schoolmates to assist with her voice and talent at 
one of their extravagant entertainments. “ You will under- 
stand, dear," said Miss dc Laine, with ingenious delicacv 
as she eyed her old comrade’s well-worn dress, “ that Poppa 
expects to pay you professional prices, and it may be an 
opening for you among our other friends.’’ 


‘‘I should not come otherwise, dear,” said .Miss Helen 

With equal frankneas. But she played and sang very charm- 

ingly to the fashionable assembly in the Champs Elysees- 

so charmingly, indeed, that Miss de I-aine patronisingly 

expatiated upon her worth and her better days in confidence 
to some of the guests. 


A most deserving ereatnre,” said Miss de Lain.- to the 
Uowager-Duchess of Soho, wlio was passing through Baris 
on her way to England; “you would hardly believe that 

ini’^thcrro, -■■■ 
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Vour father seems to have been very fortunate,” said 
the Duchess quietly, “and so arejw. Introduce me.” 

This not being exactly the reply that Miss de Lainc 
expected, she momentarily hesitated ; but the Duchess 
profited by it to walk over to the piano and introduce her- 
self. When she rose to go she invited Helen to luncheon 
with her the next day. “Come early, my dear, and we’ll 
have a long talk. Helen pointed out hesitatingly that she 
was practically a guest of the De Laines. “ Ah, well, 
that’s true, my dear; then you may bring one of them 
with you.” 

Helen went to the luncheon, but was unaccompanied. 
She had a long talk with the dowager. “ I am not rich, my 
dear, like your friends, and cannot afford to pay you ten 
napoleons for a song. Like you, I have seen ‘ better days,* 
l>ut this is no pl.ice for you, child, and if you can bear 
with an old woman’s company for a while I think I can find 
you something to do.” 'I'hat evening Helen left for Eng- 
land with the Duchess a piece of “ingratitude, indelicacy, 
and shameless snobbery” which Miss de Laine was never 
weary of dilating upon. “ And to think I introduced her, 
though she was a professional ! ” 

It was three years after. Paris, reviving under the 
Republic, had forgotten Helen and the American colony ; 
and the American colony, emigrating to more congenial 
courts, liad forgotten Paris. 

It was a bleak day of English summer when Helen, 
standing by the window of the breakfast-room at Hamley 
Court, and looking over the wonderful lawn, kept perenni- 
ally green by humid English skies, heard the practical, 
masculine voice of the Duchess in her ear at the same 
moment that she felt the gentle, womanly touch of lier hand 
on her shoulder. 
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“We are going to luncheon at Moreland Hall to-dav 
my dear.” 


'\ hy, we were there only last week \ ” said Helen. 
“Undoubtedly,” returned the Duchess drily, “and we 
may luncheon there next week and the next following. 
And, she added, looking into her companion’s grey eyes, 
“ It rests with you to stay there if you choose.” 

Helen stared at her protector. 

“My dear,” continued the Duchess, slipping her arm 

around Helen’s waist, “Sir James has honoured ///.-as 

became my relations to^w/_wiih his confidences. As you 

haven t given me suppose you have none, and 

that I am telling you news when I say that Sir James 
wishes to marry you.” 

i he unmistakable astonishment in the girl’s eye satisfied 
the Duchess even before her voice. 


‘But he scarcely knows me or anything of me!” said 
the young girl quickly. 


“On the contrary, my dear, he knows mrylhing 

you. I have been particular in telling him all / know 

and some things even you don’t know and couldn’t tell him. 
1 or instance, that you are a very nice person. Come, my 
dear, don't look so stupefied, or I shall really think there’s 
something in it that I don't know. It’s not a laughing nor 
a cr)-mg rnalier yet— at present it’s only luncheon again 
with a evil man who has three daughters and a place in 
the county. Don’t make the mistake, however, of refusin- 
bim before he offers-whatever you do afterwards.” 

“ But ” stammered Helen. 


“But— you are going to say that you don't love him and 

have never thought of him as a husband,” interrupted the 

Duchess; “I read it in your face-and it's a very proper 
thing to say.” * 


“It is so unexpected,” urged Helen 
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“ Everything is unexpected from a man in these matters,” 
said the Duchess. “We women are the only ones that 
are prepared.” 

“But,” persisted Helen, “if 1 don’t want to marry 
at all?” 

“ I should say, then, that it is a sign that you ought ; if 
you were eager, my dear, I should certainly dissuade you.” 
She paused, and then drawing Helen closer to her said, 
with a certain masculine tenderness, “As long as 1 live, 
dear, you know that you have a home here. But I am 
an old woman living on the smallest of settlements. Death 
is as inevitable to me as marriage should be to you.” 

Nevertheless, they did not renew the conversation, and 
later received the greetings of their host at Moreland Hall 
with a simplicity and frankness that were, however, perfectly 
natural and unaffected in both women. Sir James — a tall, 
well-preserved man of middle age, with the unmistakable 
bearing of long years of recognised and unchallenged 
position — however, exhibited on this occasion that slight 
consciousness of weakness and susceptibility, to ridicule 
which is apt to indicate the invasion of the tender passion 
in the heart of the average Briton. His duty as host 
towards the elder woman of superior rank, however, covered 
his embarrassment, and for a moment left Helen quite 
undisturbed to gaze again upon the treasures of the long 
drawing-room of Moreland Hall with which she was already 
familiar. There were the half-dozen old masters, whose 
respectability had been as recognised through centuries as 
their owner’s ancestors; there were the ancestors them- 
selves — wigged, ruffled, and white-handed, by Vandyke, 
I.,ely, Romney, and Gainsborough; there were the uniform, 
expressionless ancestresses in stiff brocade or short-waisted, 
clinging draperies, but all possessing that brilliant colouring 
which the grey skies outside lacked, and which seemed to 
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liave departed from the dresses of their descendants. The 
American girl had sometimes speculated upon what might 
have been the appearance of the lime-tree walk, dotred 
with these gaily plumaged folk, and wondered if the tyranny 
of environment had at last subdued their brilliant colours 
And a new feeling touched her. Like most of her country- 
women, she was strongly affected by the furniture of life; 
the thought that all that she saw there might be furs; that 
she might yet stand in succession to these strange courtiers 
and stranger shepherdesses, and, like them, look down 
from the canvas upon the intruding foreigner, thrilled her 
for a moment with a half proud, halt passive sense of 
yielding to what seemed to be her fate. A narrow-eyed, 
stiff-haired Dutch maid of honour before whom she was 
standing gazed at her with staring vacancy. Suddenly she 
srarted. Before the portrait upon a fanciful easel stood a 
small, elaborately framed sketch in oils. It was evidently 
some recently imported treasure. She had not seen it 
before. As she moved quickly forward she recognised in a 
glance that it was Ostrander’s sketch from the Paris grenter. 

I he wall, the room, the park beyond, even the grey sky 
seemed to fade away before her. She was standing once 
more at her attic window looking across the roofs and 
chimncy-stacks upward to the blue sky of Paris. Through 
a gap in the roofs she could see ilie chestnut-trees trilling 
in the little square; she could hear the swallows twiiterirg 
in the leaden troughs of the gutter before her ; the call of 
a chocolate vendor or the cry of a gamin floated up to her 
from the street below, or the latest song of the ca/ichantant 
was whistled by the blue-bloused workman on the scaffold- 
ing hard by. The breath of Paris, of youth, of blended 
nork and play, of ambition, of joyous freedom again filled 
her and mingled with the scent of the mignonette that used 
to stand on the old window-ledge. 
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“I am glad you like it. I have only just put it up.” 

It was the voice of Sir Janies — a voice that had regained 
a little of its naturalness— a calm, even, lazy English voice 
—confident from the experience of years of respectful 
listeners. Vet it somehow jarred upon her nerves with its 
complacency and its utter incongruousness to her feelings. 
Nevertheless the impulse to know more about the sketch 
was the stronger. 

“Do you mean you have just bought it?” asked Helen. 

“ It’s not English ?” 

“No,” said Sir James, gratified with his companion’s 
interest. “ I bought it in Paris just after the Commune.” 

“From the artist?” continued Helen, in a slightly con- 
strained voice. 

“ No,” said Sir James, “although I knew the poor chap 
well enough. You can easily see that he was once a painter 
of great promise. I rather think it was stolen from him 
while he was in hospital by those incendiary wretches. I 
recognised it, however, and bought for a few francs from 
tliem what I would have paid him a thousand for.” 

“ In hospital?” repeated Helen dazedly. 

“Yes,” said Sir James. “The fact is it was the ending 
of the usual Bohemian artist’s life. Though in this case 
the man was a real artist— and I believe, by the way, was a 
countryman of yours.” 

“ In hospital?” again repeated Helen. “Then he was 
poor?” 

“ Reckless, I should rather say ; he threw himself into 
the fighting before Paris, and was badly wounded. But it 
was all the result of the usual love affair — the girl, they say, 
ran off with the usual richer man. At all events it ruined 
him for painting; he never did anything worth having 
afterwards.” 

“And now?” said Helen in the same unmoved voice. 
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Sir James shrugged his shoulders. “ He disappeared. 
Probably he’ll turn up some day on the London pavement 
— with chalks. That sketch, by tiie way, was one that had 
always attracted me to his studio— though he never would 
part with it. I rather fancy, don’t you know, that the girl 
had something to do with it. It’s a wonderfully realistic 
sketch, don’t you see ; and I shouldn’t wonder if it was 
the girl herself who lived behind one of those ciueer little 
windows in the roof there.” 

“She did live there,” said Helen in a low voice. 

Sir James uttered a vague laugh. 

Helen looked around her. 'I'he Duchess had (juicily 
and unostentatiously p.issed into the library, and in full 
view, though out of hearing, was examining, witii her glass 
to her eye, some books upon the shelves. 

“I mean,” said Helen, in a perfectly clear voice, “that 
the young girl did not run away from the painter, and that 
he had neither the right nor the cause to believe her faith- 
less or attribute his misfortunes to her.” She hesitated, not 
from any sense of her indiscretion, but to recover from a 
momentary doubt if the girl wore really her own self — but 
only for a moment. 

“Then you knew the painter, as I did?” he said in 
astonishment. 

Not as you did,” responded Helen. She drew nearer 
the jjicture, and, pointing a slim finger to the canvas, said — 

“ Do you see that small window with the mignonette? ’ 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ That was my room. His was opposite. He told me . 
so when I first saw the sketch. I am the girl you speak of, 
for he knew no other, and I believe him to have been a 
truthful, honourable man.” 

“But what were you doing there? Surely, you are 
joking?” said Sir James, with a forced smile. 
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“ I was a poor pupil at the Conservatoire, and lived 
where I could afford to live.” 

“Atone?” 

“Alone.” 

“And the nun was ” 

“ Major Ostrander was my friend. I even think I have 
a better right to call him that than you had.” 

Sir James coughed slightly and grasped the lapel of his 
coat. “Of course; I daresay; I had no idea of this, 
don’t you know, when I spoke.” He looked around him 
as if to evade a scene. “ Ah ! suppose we ask the Duchess 
to look at the sketch — I don’t think she’s seen it.” He 
began to move in the direction of the Hbrar)’. 

“She had better wait,” said Helen quietly. 

“ For what ? ” 

“Until ” hesitated Helen smilingly. 

“Until? I am afraid I don't understand,” said Sir 
James stiffly, colouring with a slight suspicion. 

“Until you have apologised." 

“Of course,” said Sir James, with a half-hysteric laugh. 

I do. You understand I only repeated a story that was 
told me, and bad no idea of connecting you with it. I 
beg your pardon. I’m sure. I er— er — in fact,” he added 
suddenly, the embarrassed smile fading from his face as 
he looked at her fixedly, “ I remember now it must have 
been the concierge of the house, or the opposite one, who 
told me. He said it was a Russian who carried off that 
young girl. Of course it was some made-up story.” 

“I left Paris with the Duchess,” said Helen quietly, 
“ before the war.” 

“Of course. And she knows all about your friendship 
with this man.” 

"I don’t think she does. I haven’t told her. Why 
should I ? ” returned Helen, raising her clear eyes to his. 
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*• Really, I don’t know,” stammered Sir James. “ But 
here she is. Of course, if you prefer it, I won't say any- 
thing of tliis to her.” 

Helen gave him her first glance of genuine emotion ; 
it liappened, however, to be scorn. 

“How odd!” she said, as the Duchess leisurely a{>- 
proached them, her glass still in her eye. “Sir James, 
quite unconsciously, has just been showing me a sketch of 
my dear old in Paris. Look! That little window 

was my room. And, only think of it, Sir James bought it 
of an old friend of mine, who painted it from the opposite 
attic, where he lived. And quite unconsciously too.” 

“ How very singular ! ” said the Duchess ; “ indeed, quite 
romantic ! ” 

“ Very ! ” said Sir James. 

“Very !” said Helen. 

I'he tone of their voices was so different that the 
Duchess looked from one to the other. 

“But that isn't all,” said Helen with a smile. “Sir 
James actually fancied ” 

“Will you excuse me for a moment?” said Sir James, 
interrupting, and turning hastily to the Duchess, with a 
forced smile and a somewhat heightened colour. “ I had 
forgotten that I had promised Lady Harriet to drive you 
over to Deep Hill after luncheon to meet that South 
American who has taken such a fancy to your place, and I 
must send to the stables.” 

As Sir James disappeared the Duchess turned to Helen. 
“I see what has happened, dear; don’t mind me, for I 
frankly confess I shall now cat my luncheon less guiltily 
than 1 feared. But tell me, how did you refuse him?’' 

“I didn’t refuse him,” said Helen. “I only prevented 
his asking me.” 

“How?” 
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Then Helen told her ail — everything except her first 
meeting with Ostrander at the restaurant. A true woman 
respects the pride of those she loves more even than her 
own, and while Helen felt that although that incident 
might somewhat condone her subsequent romantic passion 
in the Duchess’s eyes, she could not tell it 

The Duchess listened in silence. 

“ Then you two incompetents have never seen each 
other since?” she asked. 

“No.” 

“ But you hope to ? ” 

“I cannot speak for said Helea 

“ And you have never written to him, and don’t know 
whether he is alive or dead?” 

“ No.” 

“Then I have been nursing in my bosom for three years 
at one and the same time a brave, independent, matter-of- 
fact young person and the most idiotic, sentimental heroine 
that ever figured in a romantic opera or a country ballad.” 
Helen did not reply. “Well, my dear,” said the Duchess 
after a pause, “ I see that you are condemned to pass your 
days with me in some cheap hotel on the Continent.” 
Helen looked up, wonderingly. “Yes,” she continued. 
“ I suppose I must now make up my mind to sell my place 
to this gilded South American who has taken a fancy to it. 
But I am not going to spoil my day by seeing him nmv. 
No ; we will excuse ourselves from going to Deep Hill 
to-day, and we will go back home quietly after luncheon. 
It will be a mercy to Sir James.” 

“ But,” said Helen earnestly, “ I can go back to my old 
life, and earn my own living.” 

“Not if I can help it,” said the Duchess grimly. “Your 
independence has made you a charming companion to me, 
1 admit : but I shall see that it does not again spoil your 
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chances of marrying. Here comes Sir James. Really, my 
dear, I don’t know which one of you looks tlie more 
relieved.” 

On their way back through the park Helen again urged 
the Duchess to give up the idea of selling Hamley Court, 
and to consent to her taking up her old freedom and in- 
dependence once more. “I shall never, never forget your 
loving kindness and protection,” continued the young girl 
tenderly. "You will let me come to you always when you 
want me; but you will let me also shape my life anew, and 
work for my living.” 'Phe Duchess turned her grave, half- 
humorous face towards her. “That means you have 
determined to seek him. Well ! Perhaps if you give up 
your other absurd idea of independence, I may assist you. 
And now I really believe, dear, that there is that dreadful 
South American,” pointing to a figure that was crossing the 
lawn at Hamley Court, “hovering round like a vulture. 
Well, I can’t see him to-day if he calls, but you may. By 
the way, they say he is not bad-looking, was a famous 
general in the South American War, and is rolling in money, 
and comes here on a secret mission from his Government. 
But I forget — the rest of our life is to be devoted to seek- 
ing another. And I begin to think I am not a good 
matchmaker.” 

Helen was in no mood for an interview with the strariger, 
whom, like the Duchess, she was inclined to regard as a 
portent of fate and sacrifice. She knew her friend’s 
straitened circumstances which might make such a sacrifice 
necessary to insure a competency for her old age, and, as 
Helen feared, also a provision for herself. She knew the 
strange tenderness of this masculine woman, which had 
survived a husband’s infidelities and a son’s forgetfulness to 
be given to her, and her heart sank at the prospect of 
separation, even while her pride demanded that she should 
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return to her old life a^ain. Then she wondered if ihe 
Duchess was right : did she still cherish the hope of meeting 
Ostrander again? The tears she had kept back all that 
day asserted themselves as she flung open the library door 
and ran across the garden into the myrtle walk. “ In 
hospital ! ” 1 he words had been ringing in her ears through 
Sir James’s complacent speech, through the oddly con- 
strained luncheon, through the half tender, half masculine 
reasoning of her companion. He had loved her — he had 
suflered and perhaps thought her false. Suddenly she 
stopped. At the farther end of the walk the ominous 
stranger whom she wished to avoid was standing looking 
towards the house. 

How provoking! She glanced again; he was leaning 
against a tree, and was obviously as preoccupied as she was 
herself. He was actually sketching the ivy-coloured gable 
of the library. \\ hat presumption ! And he was sketching 
with his left hand. A sudden thrill of superstition came 
over her. She moved eagerly forward for a better view of 
him. No ! he had two arms! 

But his quick eye had already caught sight of her, and 
before she could retreat she could see that he had thrown 
away his sketch-book and was liastening eagerly towards 
her. Amazed and confounded she would have flown, but 
her limbs suddenly refused their office, and as he at last 
came near her with the cry of “ Helen ! " upon his lips she 
felt herself staggering, and was caught in his arms. 

1 hank God ! he said. “Then she has let you come 
to me ! “ 

She disengaged herself slowly and dazedly from him, and 
stood looking at him with wondering eyes. He was bronzed 
and worn ; there was the second arm— but still it was Ar. 
And with the love, which she now knew he had felt, looking 
from his honest eyes ! 
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" She has lei me come ! ’’ she repealed vacantly. Whom 
do you mean ? ” 

*' The Duchess.” 

“ The Duchess ? ” 

“Yes.” He stopped suddenly, gazing at her blank face, 
>vhile his own grew ashy white. Helen ! Tor God's sake 
tell me ! You have not accepted him?” 

“I have accepted no one,” she stammered, with a faint 
colour rising to her cheeks. “ I do not understand you.” 

A look of relief came over him. “ But,” he said amazedly, 
“has not the Duchess told you? how 1 happen to be here? 
how when you disappeared from Paris long ago — with mv 
ambition crushed, and nothing left to me but my old trade 
of the fighter — I joined a secret expedition to help the 
Chilian Revolutionists? How I, who might have starved 
as a painter, gained distinction as a partisan general, and 
was rewarded with an envoyship in Europe? How 1 came 
to Paris to seek you? How I found that even the picture 
— your picture, Helen — had been sold? How in tracing it 
here I met the Duchess at Deep Hill, and learning you 
were with her, in a moment of impulse told her my whole 
story? How she told me that though she was your best 
friend you had never spoken of me, and how she begged 
me not to spoil your chance of a good match by revealing 
myself, and so awakening a past — which she believed you 
had forgotten? How she implored me at least to let her 
make a fair test of your affections and your memory, and 
until then to keep away from you — and to spare you, Helen, 
and for your sake I consented? Surely, she has told this 
uenv f ” 

“ Not a word,” said Helen blankly. 

“Then you mean to say that if I had not haunted the 
park to-day, in the hope of seeing you, believing that as 
you would not recognise me with this artificial arm I should 
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not break my promise to her — you would not have known 
I was even livinsj?” 

“ No ! — Yes ! — Stay ! ” A smile broke over her pale face 
and left it rosy. “I see it all now. O Philip, don’t you 
understand? She wanted only to try us!” 

There was a silence in the lonely wood, broken only by 
the trills of a frightened bird whose retreat was invaded. 

“ Not now ! Please ! Wait ! Come with me ! ” 

The next moment she had seized Philip’s left hand, and 
dragging him with her, was flying down the walk towards 
the house. But as they neared the garden door it sud- 
<lenly opened on the Duchess, with her glasses to her eyes, 
smiling. 

The General Don Felipe Ostrander did not buy Hamley 
Court, but he and his wife were always welcome guests 
there. And Sir James, as became an English gentleman — 
amazed though he was at Philip’s singular return, and more 
singular incognito — afterwards gallantly presented Philip’s 
wife with Philip’s first picture. 
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'I he wind was getting up on the Bolinas Plain. It had 
started the hne alkaline dust along the level stage-road, so 
that even that faint track — the only break in the monotony 
of the landscape — seemed fainter than ever. But the dust- 
cloud was otherwise a relief : it took the semblance of 
distant woods where there was no timber, of moving teams 
where there was no life. And as Sue Beasley, standing in 
the doorway of One Spring House that afternoon, shading 
her sandy lashes with her small red hand, glanced along 
the desolate track, even her eyes, trained to the dreary 
prospect, were once or twice deceived. 

*‘Sue!” 

It was a man’s voice from within. Sue took no notice 
of it, but remained with her hand shading her eyes. 

“ Sue 1 Wot yer yawpin’ at thar ? ” 

“ Yawpin’ ” would seem to have been the local expression 
for her abstraction, since, without turning her head, she 
answered slowly and languidly: ** Reckon’d 1 see’d som’un 
on the stage-road. But ’tain’t nothin’ nor nobody.” 

Both voices had in their accents and delivery something 
of the sadness and infinite protraction of the plain. But 
the woman’s had a musical possibility in its long-drawn 
cadence, while the man’s was only monotonous and weary- 
ing. And as she turned back into the room again, and 
confronted her companion, there was the like difference in 
their appearance. Ira Beasley, her husband, had suffered 
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from the combined effects of indolence, carelessness, mis- 
adventure, and disease. 'I'wo of his fingers had been cut 
off by a scythe; his thumb and part of his left ear had 
been blown away by an overcharged gun; his knees were 
crippled by rheumatism, and one foot was lame from in- 
growing nails— deviations that, however, did not tend to 
correct the original angularities of his frame. His wife, on 
the other hand, had a pretty figure, which still retained— 
they were childless— the rounded freshness of maidenhood. 
Her features were irregular, yet not without a certain 
piquancy of outline; her hair had the two shades some- 
times seen in imperfect blondes, and her complexion the 
sallowness of combined exposure and alkaline assimilation. 

She had lived there since, an angular girl of fifteen, she ' 
had been awkwardly helped by Ira from the tail-board of 
the emigrant waggon in which her mother had died two 
weeks before, and which was making its first halt on the 
C alifornian plains, before Ira’s door. On the second day 
of their halt Ira had tried to kiss her while she was drawing 
water, and had received the contents of the bucket instead 
—the girl knowing her own value. On the third day Ira 
had some conversation with her father regarding locations 
and stock. On the fourth day this conversation was con- 
tinued in the presence of the girl; on the fifth day the three 
walked to Parson Davies’ house, four miles distant, where 
Ira and Sue were married. The romance of a week had 
taken place within the confines of her present view from 
the doorway ; the episode of her life might have been shut 
m m that last sweep of her sandy lashes. 

Nevertheless at that moment some instinct, she knew 
not what, impelled her when her husband left the room to 
put down the dish she was washing and, with the towel 
IWed over her bare pretty arms, to lean once more against 
the doorpo't, lazily looking down the plain. A cylindrical 
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cloud of dust trailing its tattered skirt along the stage-road 
suddenly assaulted the house, and for an instant enveloped 
it. As it whirled away again something emerged, or rather 
dropped from its skirts behind the little cluster of low bushes 
which encircled the “One Spring.” It was a man. 

“Thar! I knew it was suthin’,” she began aloud, but 
the words somehow died upon her lips. Then she turned 
and walked towards the inner door, wherein her husband 
had disappeared — but here stopped again irresolutely. Then 
she suddenly walked through the outer door into the road 
and made directly for the Spring. The figure of a man 
crouching, covered with dust, half rose from the bushes 
when she reached them. She was not frightened, for he 
seemed utterly exhausted, and tliere was a singular mixture 
of shame, hesitation, anti entreaty in his broken voice as he 
gasped out — 

“Look here I — I say I hide me somewhere, won’t you? 
Just for a little. You sec — the fact is — I'm chased! 'I'hey’re 
hunting me now — the/re just l>ehind me. Anywhere will 
do till they go by ! Tell you all about it another lime. 
Quick ! Please do ! ” 

In all this there was nothing dramatic nor even startling 
to her. Nor did there seem to be any present danger im- 
pending to the man. He did not look like a horse thief 
nor a criminal. And he had tried to laugh, half apologeti- 
cally, half bitterly — the consciousness of a man who had to 
ask help of a woman at such a moment. 

She gave a quick glance towards the house. He followed 
her eyes, and said hurriedly : “ Don’t tell on me. Don’t let 
any one see me. I’m trusting you.” 

“ Come,” she said suddenly. “ Get on this side.” 

He understood her, and slipped to her side, half creeping, 
half crouching like a dog behind her skirts, but keeping her 
figure between him and the house as she moved deliberately 
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towards the barn, scarce fifty yards away. When she reached 
it she opened the half-door quickly, said: “In there— at 
the top among the hay ” — closed it, and was turning away, 
when there came a faint rapping from within. She opened 
the door again impatiently; the man said hastily : “Wanted 

to tell you— it was a man who insulted a woman! I went 
for him, you see — and ” 

But she shut the door sharply. The fugitive had made 
a blunder. I he importation of her own uncertain sex into 
the explanation did not help him. She kept on towards 
the house, however, without the least trace of excitement 
or agitation in her manner, entered the from door again, 
walked quietly to the door of the inner room, glanced in, 
saw that her husband was absorbed in splicing a riata and 
had evidently not missed her, and returned quietly to her 
dish-washing. With this singular difference. A few moments 
before she had seemed inattentive and careless of what she 
was doing, as if from some abstraction ; now, when slie was 
actually abstracted, her movements were mechanically perfect 
and deliberate. She carefully held up a dish and examined 
it minutely for cracks, rubbing it cautiously with the towel, 
but seeing all the while only the man she had left in the 
barn. A few moments elapsed. Then there came another 
rush of wind around the house, a drifting cloud of dust 
before the door, the clatter of hoofs, and a quick shout. 

Her husband reached the door, from the inner room 

almost as quickly as she did. They both saw in the road 

two armed mounted men-one of whom Ira recognised as 
the sheriffs deputy. 

■■ Has anybody been here, just now ? " he asked sharply. 

“Seen anybody go by?” he continued. 

“No. What’s up?” 

“ One of them circus jumpers stabbed Hal Dudley over 
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the table m Dolores Afonte shop last night, and got away 

this morning. We hunted him into the plain, and lost him 
somewhere in this d — d dust." 

“Why, Sue reckoned she saw suthin’ just now,” said Ira, 
with a flash of recollection. “ Didn't ye. Sue?"' 

“Why the h— II didn’t she say it before?— I beg your 
pardon, m’am : didn’t see you — you'll excuse haste.'’ 

IJoth the men’s hats were in their hands, embarrassed 
yet gratified smiles on their faces, as Sue came forward. 

1 here was the faintest of colour in her sallow cheek, a keen 
brilliancy in her eyes; she looked singularly pretty.’ Even 

Ira felt a slight antenuptial stirring through his monotonously 
wedded years. ^ 

■1 he young woman walked out, folding the towel around 
her red hands and forearms— leaving the rounded white- 
ness of bared elbow and upper arm in charming contrast— 
and looked gravely past the admiring figures that nearly 
touched her own. “ It was somewhar over ihar," she said 
lazily, pointing up the road in the opposite direction to the 
barn, “but I ain’t sure it 7vaf any one.” 

1 hen he’d already passed the house afore you saw him? 
said the deputy. 


I J« 


“ I reckon— if it was him,” returned Sue. 

“ He must have got on,” said the deputy ; “ but then he 
runs hke a deer : it’s his trade.” 

“ Wot trade ? ” 

“Acrobat.” 

“ ^Vot’s that ? ” 


The two men were delighted at this divine simplicilv. 

“A maYi who runs, jumps, climbs— and all that sort, in 
the circus/' 

“ But isn’t he runnin’, jumpin’, and climbin’ away from 
ye now?” she continued, with adorable naivete. 

The deputy smiled, but straightened in the saddle. 
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“ We’re bound to come up with him afore he reaches 
Lowville ; and between tliat and this house it’s a dead level, 
where a gopher couldn’t leave his hole without your spottin’ 
him a mile off ! Good-bye ! ” The words were addressed 
to Ira, but the parting glance was directed to the pretty 

wife as the two men galloped away. 

An odd uneasiness at this sudden revelation of his wife’s 
prettiness and its evident effect upon his visitors came over 
Ira. It resulted in his addressing the empty space before 
his door with. “Well, ye won’t ketch much if ye go on 
yawpin’ and dawdlin’ with women-folks like this and he 
was unreasonably delighted at the pretty assent of disdain 
and scorn which sparkled in his wife’s eyes as she added, 

“ Not much, I reckon!” 

“That’s the kind of official trash we have to pay taxes to 
keep up,” said Ira, who somehow felt that if public policy 
was not amenable to private sentiment there was no value 
in free government. Mrs. Beasley, however, complacently 
resumed her dish-washing, and Ira returned to his riata in 
the adjoining room. For quite an interval there was no 
sound but the occasional click of a dish laid upon its pile, 
with fingers that, however, were firm and untremulous. 
Presently Sue’s low voice was heard. 

“Wonder if that deputy caught anything yet? I’ve a 
good mind to meander up the road and see.” 

But the question brought Ira to the door with a slight 
return of his former uneasiness. He had no idea of sub- 
jecting his wife to another admiring interview. “ I reckon 
I’ll go myself,” he said dubiously ; ^'you'd better stay and 
look after the house.” 

Her eyes brightened as she carried a pile of plates to 
the dresser : it was possible she had foreseen this com- 
promise. “ Yes,” she said cheerfully, “ you could go farther 

than me.” 
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Ira reflected. He could also send them about their 
business they thought of returning. He lifted his hat 
from the floor, took his rifle down carefully from its 
and slouched out into the road. Sue watched him 00*111 
he was well away, then flew to the back door, stoppin- 
only an instant to look at her face in a small mirror on the 
wall yet without noticing her new prettiness— and then 
ran to the barn. Casting a backward glance at the diminish- 
ing figure of her husband in the distance, she threw open 
the door and shut it quickly behind her. At first the 
abrupt change from the dazzling outer plain to the deep 
shadows of the barn bewildered her. She saw before her 
a bucket half filled with dirty water, and a quantity of wet 
straw littering the floor; then lifting her eyes to the hav- 
loft she detected the figure of the fugitive, unclothed from 
the waist upward, emerging from the loose hay in which 
he had evidently been drying himself. Whether it was the 
excitement of his perilous situation, or whether the perfect 
symmetry of his bared bust and arms— unlike anything she 
had ever seen before— clothed him with the cold ideality 
of a statue, she could not say, but she felt no shock of 
modesty; while the man, accustomed to the public hab- 
exposure in tights and spangles, was more conscious of 
detected unreadiness than of shame. 


Cettin th^ dust ofl- me.” he said, in hurried explana- 
tion ; be down in a second.” Indeed, in anoti.er moment 
he had resumed his shirt and flannel coat, and swung him- 
self to the floor with a like grace and dexterity, that was to 
her the revelation of a descending god. She found herself 
face to face with him— his features cleansed of dirt and 
grime, his hair plastered in wet curls on his low forehead. 
It was a face of cheap adornment, not uncommon in his 
profession-unintelligent, unrefined, and even unheroic • 
but she did not know that. Overcoming a sudden timidity* 
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she nevertheless told him briefly and concisely of the arrival 

and departure of his pursuers. 

His low forehead wrinkled. “Thar’s no getting away 
until they come back," he said without looking at her. 

“Could ye keep me in here to-night?” 

“ Yes," she returned simply, as if the idea had already 
occurred to her ; “ but you must lie low in the loft” 

“And could you"— he hesitated, and went on with a 
forced smile, “You see, Tve eaten nothing since last night 
— could you ” 

“ I’ll bring you something,” she said quickly, nodding 
her head. 

“And if you had"— he went on more hesitatingly, 
glancing down at his travel-torn and frayed garments — 
“anything like a coat, or any other clothing? It would 
disguise me also, you see, and pul ’em off the track.” 

She nodded her head again rapidly: she had thought of 
that too ; there was a pair of doeskin trousers and a velvet 
jacket left by a Mexican vaquero who had bought stock 
from them two years ago. Practical as she was, a sudden 
conviction that he would look well in the velvet jacket 
helped her resolve. 

“Did they say” — he said, with his forced smile and un- 
easy glance — “did they — tell you anything about me?” 

“ Yes,” she said abstractedly, gazing at him. 

“ You see,” he began hurriedly, “ I’ll tell you how it was.” 

“No, don’t!” she said quickly. She meant it. She 
wanted no facts to stand between her and this single 
romance of her life. ” I must go and get the things,” she 
added, turning away, “ before he gets back.” 

“ Who’s he ? ” asked the man. 

She was about to reply, “My husband,” but without 
knowing why stopped and said, “ Mr. Beasley,” and then 
ran off quickly to the house. 
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She found the vjquero' s clothes, took some provisions, 
filled a flask of whisky in the cupboard, and ran back with 
them, her mouth expanded to a vague smile, and pulsating 
like a schoolgirl. She even repressed with difficulty the 
ejaculation “ There!” as she handed them to him. lie 
thanked her, but with eyes fixed and fascinated by the 
provisions. She understood it with a new sense of delicacy, 
and saying, “ I’ll come again when he gets back,” ran off' 
and returned to the house, leaving him alone to his repast. 

Meantime her husband, lounging lazily along the high- 
road, had precipitated the catastrophe he wished to avoid. 
For his slouching figure, silhouetted against the horizon on 
that monotonous level, had been the only one detected by 
the deputy shenlT and the constable, his companion, and 
they had charged down within fifty yards of him before 
they discovered their mistake. They were not slow in 
making this an excuse for abandoning their quest as far 
as Lowville; in fact, after quitting the distraction of Mrs- 
licasley’s presence they had, without in the least suspecting 
the actual truth, become doubtful if the fugitive had pro- 
ceeded so far. He might at tliat moment be snugly 
ensconced behind some low wire-grass ridge, watching their 
own clearly defined figures, and wailing only for the night 
to evade them, 1 he lieasley house seemed a proper place 
of operation in beating up the field. Ira’s cold reception 
of the suggestion was duly disposed of by the deputy. “ I 
have the righl^ ye know,” he said, with a grim pleasantry, 
to summon ye as my posse to aid and assist me in carrying 
out the law ; but I ain’t the man to be rough on my friends, 
and I reckon it will do jest as well if 1 ‘requisition’ your 
house.” The dreadful recollection that the deputy had the 
power to detail him and the constable to scour the plain 
while he remained behind in company with Sue stopped 
Iras further objections. Yet, if he could only get rid of her 
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while the deputy was in the house — but then his nearest 
neighbour was five miles away ! Tliere was nothing left 
for him to do but to return with the men and watch his 
wife keenly. Strange to say, there was a certain stimulus 
in this which stirred his monotonous pulses and was not 
without a vague pleasure. I'here is a revelation to some 
natures in newly awakened jealousy that is a reincarnation 
of love. 

As they came into the house a slight circumstance, which 
an hour ago wouhl have scarcely touched his sluggish sensi- 
bilities, now appeared to corroborate his fear. His wife 
had changetl her cuffs and collar, taken off her rough apron, 
and evidently redressed her hair. This, w'ith the enhanced 
brightness of her eyes, which he had before noticed, con- 
vinced him that it was due to the visit of the deputy. 
There was no doubt that the official was equally attracted 
and fascinated by her preltincs*:, and although her accept- 
ance of his return was certainly not a cordial one, there 
was a kind of demure restraint and over-consciousness in 
her manner that might be coquetry. Ira had vaguely 
observed this quality in other young women, but had never 
experienced it in his brief courtship. There had been no 
rivalry, no sexual diplomacy nor insincerity in his capture 
of the motherless girl who had leaped from the tailboard 
of her father’s waggon almost into his arms, and no man 
had since come between them. The idea that Sue should 
care for any other than himself had been simply incon- 
ceivable to his placid, matter-of-fact nature. That their 
sacrament was final he had never doubted. If his two 
cows, bought with his own money or reared by him, should 
suddenly have developed an inclination to give milk to a 
neighbour, he would not have been more astonished. But 
they could have been brought back with a rope, and without 
a heart-throb. 
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Passion of this kind, whicii in a less sincere society 
restricts its expression to innuendo or forced politeness, 
left the rustic Ira only dumb and lethargic He moved 
slowly and abstractedly around the room, accenting his 
slight lameness more than ever, or dropped helplessly into 
a chair, where he sat, inanely conscious of the contiguity 
of his wife and the deputy, and stupidly expectant of — he 
knew not what. The atmosphere of the little house seemed 
to him charged with some unwholesome electricity. It 
kindled his wife’s eyes, stimulating the deputy and his 
follower to coarse playfulness, enthralled his own limbs to 
the convulsive tightening of his fingers around the rungs of 
his chair. Yet he managed to cling to his idea of keeping 
his wife occupied, and of preventing any eyeshot between 
her and her guests, or the indulgence of dangerously flippant 
conversation, by ordering her to bring some refreshment. 
“ What’s gone o' the whisky bottle ? ’’ he said, after fumbling 
in the cupboard. 

Mrs. Beasley did not blench. She only gave her head 
a slight loss. “ Kf you men can’t get along with the coffcc 
and flap-jacks I'm going to give ye, made with my own 
hands, ye kin just toddle right along to the first bar, and 
order your ‘tangle foot’ there. Ef it’s a barkeeper you’re 
looking for, and not a lady, say so ! ” 

The novel audacity of this speech, and the fact that it 
suggested that preoccupation he hoped for, relieved Ira for 
a moment, while it enchanted the guests as a stroke of 
coquettish fascination. Mrs. Beasley triumphantly dis- 
appeared in the kitchen, slipped oflT her cuffs and set to 
work, and in a few moments emerged with a tray bearing 
the cakes and steaming coffee. As neither she nor her 
husband ate anything (possibly owing to an equal pre- 
occupation), the guests were obliged to confine their atten- 
tions to the repast before them. 'I'he sun, too, was already 
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nearing the horizon, and although its nearly level beams 
acted like a powerful searchlight over the stretching plain, 
twilight would soon put an end to the quest. Yet they 
lingered. Ira now foresaw a new difficulty : the cows were 
to be brought up and fodder taken from the barn ; to do 
this he would be obliged to leave his wife and the deputy 
together. I do not know if Mrs. Beasley divined his per- 
plexity, but she carelessly offered to perform that evening 
function herself. Ira’s heart leaped and sank again as the 
deputy gallantly proposed to assist her. But here rustic 
simplicity seemed to be equal to the occasion. “ Ef I pro- 
pose to do Ira’s work,” sai<l Mrs. Beasley, with provocative 
archness, “it’s because I reckon he’ll do more good helpin’ 
you catch your man than you’ll do helpin’ me! So clear 
out, both of ye!” A feminine audacity that recalled the 
deputy to himself, and left him no choice but to accept 
Ira’s aid. I do not know whether Mrs. Beasley felt a pang 
of conscience as her husband arose gratefully and limped 
after the deputy ; I only know that she stood looking at 
them from the door, smiling and triumphant. 

Then she slipped out of the back door again, and ran 
swiftly to the barn, fastening on her clean cuffs and collar 
as she ran. The fugitive was anxiously awaiting her, with 
a slight touch of brusqueness in his eagerness. 

“ Thought you were never coming 1 ” he said. 

She breathlessly explained, and showed him through the 
half-opened door the figures of the three men slowly spread- 
ing and diverging over the plain, like the nearly level sun- 
rays they were following. The sunlight fell also on her pant- 
ing bosom, her electrified sandy hair, her red, half-opened 
mouth, and short and freckled upper lip. The relieved 
fugitive turned from the three remoter figures to the one 
beside him, and saw, for the first time, that it was fair. At . 
which he smiled, and her face flushed and was irradiated. 
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Then they fell to talk — he grateful, boastful— as the 
distant figures grew dim ; she quickly assenting, but follow- 
ing his expression rather than his words, with her own 
girlish face and brightening eyes. But what he said, or 
how he explained his position, with what speciousness he 
dwelt upon himself, his wrongs, and his manifold manly 
virtues, is not necessary for us to know, nor was it, indeed, 
for her to understand. Enough for her that she felt sl.e 
had found the one man of ali the world, and that she 
was at that moment protecting him against all the world ! 
He was the unexpected, spontaneous gift to her, the com- 
panion her childhood had never known, the lover she 
had never dreamed of, even the child of her unsatisfied 
maternal yearnings. If she could not comiirehend all his 
selfish incoherencies, she felt it was her own fault ; if she 
could not follow his ignorant assumptions, she knew it was 
she who was deficient; if she could not translate his coarse 
speech, it was because it was the language of a larger >vorld 
from which she had been excluded, 'l o this world belonged 
the beautiful limbs she gazed on — a very different world 
from that which had produced the rheumatic deformities 
and useless mayhem of her husband, or the provincially 
foppish garments of the deputy. Silting in the hayloft 
together — where she had mounted for greater security — 
they forgot themselves in his monologue of cheap vapour- 
ing, broken only by her assenting smiles and her half- 
checked sighs. The sharp spices of tlie heated pine-shingles 
above their heads, and the fragrance of the clover-scented 
hay, filled the close air around them. The sun was falling 
with the wind, but they heeded it not. Until the usual 
fateful premonition struck the woman, and saying “ I must 
go now,” she only half unconsciously precipitated the end. 
For, as she rose, he caught first her hand and then her 
waist, and attempted lo raise the face that was suddenly 
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bending down as if seeking to lude itself in the hay. It 
was a brief struggle, ending in a submission as sudden, and 
their lips met in a kiss, so eager that it might have been 
impending for days instead of minutes, 

“ O Sue ! where are ye ? ’’ 

It was her husband’s voice, out of a darkness that they 
only ilien realised. The man tlirew her aside with a rough- 
ness that momentarily shocked her above any sense of 
surprise or shame : she would have confronted her husband 
in his arms — glorified and translated — had he but kept her 
there. Yet she answered, with a quiet, level voice that 
astonished her lover, “ Here ! I’m just coming down ! ” and 
walked coolly to the ladder. Looking over, and seeing her 
husband with the deputy standing in the barnyard, she 
quickly returned, put her finger to her li])s, made a gesture 
for her companion to conceal himself in the hay again, and 
was turning away, when, perhaps shamed by her superior 
calmness, he grasped her hand tightly and whispered, 
“Come again to-night, dear — do!’’ She hesitated, raised 
her hand suddenly to her lips, and then quickly disengaging 
it slipped down the ladder. 

“Ye haven’t done much work yet as Tkin see," said Ira 
wearily. “ Whitey and Red Tip (the- cows) are bangin' 
over the corral, just waitin’.” 

“The yellow hen we reckoned was lost is sittin’ in the 
hayloft, and mustn’t be disturbed," said Mrs. Beasley, with 
decision; “and ye’ll have to lake the hay from the stack 
to-night. And,’’ with an arch glance at the deputy, “as I t 
don’t see that you two have done much either, you’re just in 
time to help fodder down.” 

Setting the three men to work with the same bright 
audacity, the task was soon completed — particularly as the 
deputy found no opportunity for exclusive dalliance with 
Mrs. Beasley. She shut the barn door herself, and led the 
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way to the house, learning incidentally that the deputy had 
abandoned the chase, was to occupy a "shakedown” on 
the kitchen floor that night with the constable, and depart 
at daybreak. The gloom of her husband’s face had settled 
into a look of heavy resignation and alternate glances of 
watchfulness, which only seemed to inspire her with re- 
newed vivacity. But the cooking of supper withdrew her 
disturbing presence for a time from the room, and gave him 
some relief. When the meal was ready he sought further 
surcease from trouble in copious draughts of whisky, which 
she produced from a new bottle, and even pressed upon 
the deputy m mischievous contrition for her previous 
inhospitality. 

"Now I know that it wasn't whisky only ye came for, I’ll 
show you that Sue Beasley is no slouch of a barkeeper 
either,” she said. 


Ihen, rolling her sleeves above her pretty arms, she 
mixed a cocktail in such delightful imitation of the fashion- 
able barkeeper’s dexterity that her guests were convulsed 
with admiration. Even Ira was struck with this revelation 
of a youthfulness that five years of househoM care had 
checked, but never yet subdued. He had forgotten that 
he had married a child. Only once, when she glanced at 
the cheap dock on the mantel, had he noticed another 
change, more remarkable still from its very inconsistency 
with her burst of youthful spirits. It was another face that 

harsTnTt k-m"* of abstraction 

that struck a chill to his heart. It was not his Sue that was 

standing ^ere, but another Sue. wrought, as it seemed to 

his morbid extravagance, by some one ebe’s hand. 

Yet there was another interval of relief when his wife 
declaring she w.s tired, and even jocosely confessing to 
ome effect of the liquor she had pretended to taste went 
early to bed. 'I he deputy, not finding the gloomy company 
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of ihe husband to his taste, presently ensconced himself on 
the floor, before the kitchen fire, in the blankets that she 
had provided. The constable followed his example. In a 
few moments the house was silent and sleeping, save for 
Ira sitting alone, with his head sunk on his chest and his 
hands gripping the arms of his chair before the dying 
embers of his hearth. 

He was trying, with the alternate quickness and inaction 

of an inexperienced intellect and an imagination morbidly 

awakened, to grasp the situation before him. The common 

sense that had hitherto governed his life told him that the 

deputy would go to-morrow, and that there was nothing in 

his wife’s conduct to show that her coquetry and aberration 

would not pass as easily. But it recurred to him that 

she had never shown this coquetry or aberration to him 

during their own brief courtship — that she had never 

looked or acted like this before. If this was love, she had 

never known it; if it was only “women’s ways," as he had 

heard men say, and so dangerously attractive, why had she 

not shown it to him? He remembered their matter-of-fact 

"edding, the bride without timidity, without blushes, without 

expectation beyond the transference of her home to his. 

Would it have been different with another man?— with the 

deputy, who had called this colour and animation to her 

face? What did it all mean? W’^ere all married people 

like this? There were the W^estons, their neighbours— was 

Mrs. W'eston like Sue? But he remembered that Mrs. 

W^eston had run away with Mr. Weston from her father’s 

house. It was what they called “ a love match." Would 

Sue have run away with him ? Would she now run away 
with ? 

1 he candle was guttering as he rose with a fierce start — 
his first impulse of anger— from the table. He took another 
gulp of whisky. It tasted like water ; its fire was quenched 
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in ihe greater heat of his blood. He would go to bed. 
Here a new and undchnable timidity look possession of 
him : he remembered the strange look in his wife’s face. It 
seemed suddenly as if the influence of the sleeping stranger 
in the next room had not only isolated her from him, but 
would make his presence in her bedroom an intrusion on 
their hidden secrets. He had to pass the open door of the 
kitchen. 'I'he head of the unconscious deputy was close to 
Ira’s heavy boot. He had only to lift his heel to crush that 
ruddy, good-looking, complacent face. He hurried pa'-t 
him, up the creaking stairs. His wife lay still on one side 
of the bed apparently asleep, her face half hidden in her 
loosened, flufly hair. It was well ; for in the vague shyness 
and restraint th.it was beginning to take possession of him 
he fell he could not have spoken to her, or, if he had, it 
would have been only to voice the horrible unformulated 
things that seemed to choke him. He crept softly to the 
opposite side of the bed, and began to undress. As he 
pulled off his boots and stockings, his eye fell unon his 
bare, malformed feet. 'I’his caused him to look at his 
maimed hand, to rise, drag himself across the floor to the 
mirror, and gaze upon his lacerated ear. She, this prettily 
formed woman lying there, must have seen it often : she 
must have known all these years that he was not like other 
men— not like the deputy, with his tight riding-bools, his 
soft hand, and the diamond that sparkled vulgarly on his 
fat little finger. A cold sweat broke over him. He drew 
on his stockings again, lifted the outer counterpane, and, 
half undressed, crept under it, wrapping its corner around 
his maimed hand, as if to hide it from the light. Yet he 
felt that he saw things dimly ; there was a moisture on his 
cheeks and eyelids he could not account for: it nmst be 
the wliisky "coming out.” 

His wife lay very still ; she scarcely seemed to breathe. 
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^Vhat if siie shoulil never breathe again, but die as the old 
Sue he knew, ihe lanky girl he had married, unchanged and 
imcontaminaled ? It would be better than this. Yet at 
the same moment the picture was before him of lier pretty 
simulation of the barkee|)er, of her white bared arms and 
laughing eyes, all so new, so fresh to him ! He tried to 
listen to the slow licking of the clock, the occasional stirring 
of air through the house, and the movement, like a deep 
sigh, which was llte regular, inarticulate speech of the lonely 
j;lain beyond, and quite distinct from the evening breeze. 
He had heard it often, but, like so many things he had 
learned that day, he never seemed to have caught its 
meaning before. Then, perhaps, it was his supine position, 
perhaps some cumulative effect of the whisky he had taken, 
but all this presently became confused and whirling. Out 
of its gyrations he tried to grasp something, to hear voices 
that called him to “wake,” and in the midst of it he fell 
into a profound sleep. 

The clock ticked, the wind sighed, the woman at his side 
lay motionless for many minutes. 

'I'hen the deputy on the kitchen floor rolled over with an 
appalling snort, struggled, stretched himself, and awoke. A 
healthy animal, he had shaken off the fumes of liquor with 
a dry tongue and a thirst for water and fresh air. He raised 
his knees and rubbed his eyes. The water bucket was 
missing from the corner. Well, he knew where the spring 
was, and a turn out of the close and stifling kitchen would 
do him good. He yawned, put on his boots softly, opened 
the back door, and stepped out. Everything was dark, 
but above and around him, to the very level of his feet, all 
apparently pricked with bright stars. The bulk of the 
barn rose dimly before him on the right, to the left was the 
spring. He reached it, drank, dipped his head and hands 
in it, and arose refreshed. The dry, w holesome breath that 
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blew over this flat disk around him, rimmed with stars, did 
the rest He began to saunter slowly back, the only re- 
miniscence of his evening's potations being the figure he 
recalled of his pretty hostess, with bare arms and lifted 
glasses, imitating the barkeeper. A complacent smile 
straightened his yellow moustache. How she kept glancing 
at him and watching him, the little witch ! Ha 1 no 
wonder ! \\ hat could she find in the surly, slinking, stupid 

brute yonder? (The gentleman here alluded to was his 
host.) But the deputy had not been without a certain 
provincial success with the fair. He was true to most 
men, and fearless to all. One may not be too hard upon 
him at this moment of his life. 

Por as he was passing the house he slopped suddenly. 
Above the dry, dusty, herbal odours o( the plain, above the 
scent of the new-mown hay within the barn, there was dis- 
tinctly another fragrance— the smell of a pipe. But where ? 
Was it his host who had risen to take the outer air ? 'I hen 
it suddenly fla.shed upon him that Beasley did not smoke, 
nor the constable either. 'I'hc smell seemed to come from 
the barn. Had he followed out the train of ideas thus 
awakened, all might have been well ; but at this moment 
his attention was arrested by a far more c.xciting incident to 
him the draped and hooded figure of Mrs. Beasley was 
just emerging from the house. He halted instantly in the 
shadow, and held his breath as she glided quickly across 
the intervening space and disappeared in the half-opened 
door of the barn. Did she know he was there ? A keen 
thrill passed over him ; his mouth broadened into a breath- 
less smile. It was his last ! for, as he glided forward to the 
door, the starry heavens broke into a thousand brilliant 
fragments around him, the earth gave way beneath his feet, 
and he fell forward with half his skull shot away. 

\\herc he fell there he lay without an outcry, with only 
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one movement — the curved and grasping fingers of the 
fighter’s hand towards his guarded hip. Where he fell there 
he lay dead, lus face downwards, his good right arm still 
curved around across liis back. Nothing of him moved 
but his blood — broadening slowly round him in vivid 
colour, and then sluggishly thickening and darkening until 
it stopped loo, and sank into the earth a dull brown stain. 
For an instant the stillness of death followed the echoless 
report, then there was a quick and feverish rustling within 
the barn, the hurried opening of a window in the loft, 
.scurrying footsteps, another interval of silence, and then 
out of the farther darkness the sounds of horse-hoofs in the 
muffled dust of the road. But not a sound or movement 

in the sleeping house beyond. 

• « • « • • 

'I'he stars at last paled slowly, the horizon lines came 
l)ack — a thin streak of opal fire. A solitary bird twittered 
in the bush beside the spring. Then the back door of the 
house opened, and the constable came forth, half awakened 
and apologetic, and with the bewildered haste of a belated 
man. His eyes were level, looking for his missing leader 
as he went on, until at last he stumbled and fell over the 
now cold and rigid bo<ly. He scrambled to his feet again, 
cast a hurried glance around him— at the half-opened door 
of the barn, at the floor littered with trampled hay. In one 
corner lay the ragged blouse and trousers of the fugitive, 
which the constable instantly recognised. He went back 
to the house, and reappeared in a few moments with Ira, 
white, stupefied, and hopelessly bewildered ; clear only in 
his statement that his wife had just fainted at the news of 
the catastrophe, and was equally helpless in her own room. 
The constable — a man of narrow ideas, but quick action — 
saw it all. The mystery was plain without further evidence. 
Tire deputy had been awakened by the prowling of the 
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fugitive around the house in search of a horse. Sallying 
out, they had met, and Ira’s gun, which stood in the kitchen, 
and which the deputy had seized, had been wrested from 
him and used with fatal eftect at arm’s length, and the now- 
double assassin had escaped on the sherifl’s horse, which 
was missing. Turning the body over to the trembling Ira, 
he saddled his horse and galloped to Lowville for assistance. 

'I'hese facts were fully established at the hurried inquest 
whicii met that day. 'I here was no need to go behind the 
evidence of the constable, the only companion of the 
murdered man and first discoverer of the body. 'I nc fact 
that he, on the ground floor, had slept ilirough the struggle 
and the report made the obliviousness of the couple in 
the room above a rational sequence. The dazed Ira was 
set aside, after half-a-dozen contemptuous questions ; the 
chivalry of a Californian jury excused the attendance of a 
frightened and hysterical woman confined to her room. By 
noon they had departed with the body, and the long after- 
noon shadows settled over the lonely plain and silent house. 
At nightfall Ira appeared at the door, and stood for some 
moments scanning the plain; he was seen later by two 
packers, who had glanced furtively at the scene of the late 
tragedy, sitting outside his doorway, a mere shadow in the 
darkness; and a mounted patrol later in the night saw a 
light in the bedroom window where the invalid Mrs. Beasley 
was confined. But no one saw her afterwards. Later, Ira 
explained that she had gone to visit a relative until her 
health was restored. Having few friends and fewer neigh- 
bours, she was nbt missed; and even the constable, the 
sole surviving guest who had enjoyed her brief eminence of 
archness and beauty that fatal night, had quite forgotten 
her in his vengeful quest of the murderer. So that people 
became accustomed to see this lonely man working in the 
fields by day, or at nightfall gazing fixedly from his doorway. 
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At the end of tl^ree months he was known as the recluse 
or “hermit” of Bolinas Plain ; in the rapid history-making 
of that ej)Och it was forgotten that lie had ever been 
anything else. 

But Justice, which in those days was apt to nod over the 
affairs of the average citizen, was keenly awake to offences 
against its own officers ; and it chanced that the constable, 
one day walking through the streets of Marysville, recog- 
nised the murderer and apprehended him. He was removed 
to Lowville. Here, probably through some modest doubt 
of the ability of the County Court, which the constable 
represented, to deal with purely circumstantial evidence, he 
was not above dropping a hint to the local Vigilance 
Committee, who, singularly enough, in spite of his resist- 
ance, got possession of the prisoner. It was the rainy 
season, and business was slack ; the citizens of Lowville were 
thus enabled to give so notorious a case their fullest con- 
sideration, and to assist cheerfully at the ultimate hanging of 
the prisoner, which seemed to be a foregone conclusion. 

But herein they were mistaken. For when the constable 
had given his evidence, already known to the county, there 
was a disturbance in the fringe of humanity that lined the 
walls of the Assembly Room where the Committee was 
sitting, and the Hermit of Bolinas Plain limped painfully 
into the room. He had evidently walked there: he was 
soaked with rain and plastered with mud ; he was exhausted 
and inarticulate. But as he staggered to the witness-bench, 
and elbowed the constable aside, he arrested the attention 
of every one. A few laughed, but were promptly silenced 
by the Court. It was a reflection upon its only virtue — 
sincerity. 

“ Do you know the prisoner?” asked the judge. 

Ira Beasley glanced at the pale face of the acrobat, and 
shook his head. 
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“ Never saw him before, ’ he said fainily. 

‘■Then what are you doing here?" demanded the judge 
sternly. 

Ira collected himself with evident effort, and rose to his 
halting feet. First he moistened his dry lip=:, then he said, 
slowly and distinctly, “ Because / killed the deputy of 
Bolinas.” 

With the thrill which ran through the crowded room, 
and the relief that seemed to come upon him with that 
utterance, he gained strength and even a certain dignity. 

‘‘I killed him,” he went on, turning his head slowly 
around the circle of eager auditors with the rigidity of a 
wax figure, " because he made love to my wife. I killed 
him because he wanted to run away with her. I killed him 
because I found him waiting for her at the door of the barn 
at the dead o’ night, when she’d got outer bed to jinc him. 
He hadn’t no gun. He hadn’t no fight. I killed him in 
his tracks. That man,” pointing to the prisoner, “wasn’t 
in it at all.” He stopped, loosened his collar, and, baring 
his rugged throat below his disfigured ear, said: “Now take 
me out and hang me ! ” 

“What proof have we of this? Where’s your wife? 
Docs she corroborate it ? " 

A slight tremor ran over him. 

“She ran away ihat night, and never came back again. 
Perhaps,” he added slowly, “because she loved him and 
couldn’t bear me; perhaps, as I’ve sometimes allowed to 
myself, gentlemen, it was because she didn’t want to bear 
evidence agin me.” 

In the silence that followed the prisoner was heard 
speaking to one that was near him. Then he rose. All the 
audacity and confidence that the husband had lacked were 
in his voice. Nay, there was even a certain chivalry in his 
manner which, for the moment, the rascal really believed. 
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“It’s true!” he said. “After I stole the horse to get 
away, I found that woman running wild down the road, 
cr)in’ and sobbin’. At first I thought she’d done the 
shooting. It was a risky thing for me to do, gentlemen ; 
but I took her up on the horse and got her away to Low- 
ville. It was that much dead weight agin my chances, but 
I took it. She was a woman and 1 ain’t a dog !’’ 

He was so exalted and sublimated by his fiction that for 
the first time the jury was impressed in his favour. And 
when Ira Beasley limped across the room and, extending 
his maimed liand to the prisoner, said “ Shake 1 ” there was 
another dead silence. 

It was broken by the voice of the judge addressing the 
constable. 

“ What do you know of the deputy’s attentions to Mrs. 
Beasley ? ^\'erc they enough to justify the husband’s 
jealousy? Did he make love to her?” 

The constable hesitated. He was a narrow man, with a 
crude sense of the principles rather than the methods of 
justice. He remembered the deputy’s admiration; he now 
remembered, even more strongly, the object of that admira- 
tion, simulating with her pretty arms the gestures of the 
barkeeper, and the delight it gave them. He was loyal to 
his dead leader; but he looked up and down, and then said, 
slowly and half defiantly : “Well, Judge, he was a man." 

Everybody laughed. That the strongest and most magic 
of all human passions should always aw’ake levity in any 
public presentment of or allusion to it is one of the incon- 
sistencies of human nature which even a lynch judge had 
to admit. He made no attempt to control the tittering of 
the Court, for he felt that the element of tragedy was no 
longer there. The foreman of the jury arose and whispered 
to the judge amid another silence. Then the judge spoke: 

“The prisoner and his witness are both discharged. 
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The prisoner to leave the town within twenty-four hours ; 
the witness to be conducted to his own house at the expense 
of, and with the thanks of, the Committee.” 

They say that one afternoon, when a low mist of rain 
had settled over the sodden Uoiinas Plain, a hag'^ard, 
bedraggled, and worn-out woman stepped down from a 
common “freighting waggon,” before the doorway where 
Beasley still sal; that, coming forward, he caught her in his 
arms and called her “Sue”; and they say that they lived 
happily together ever afterwards. But they say— and this 
requires some corroboration— that much of that happiness 
was due to Mrs. Beasley's keeping for ever in her liusband’s 
mind her own heroic sacrifice in disappearing as a witness 
against him, her own forgiveness of his fruitless crime, and 
the gratitude he owed to the fugitive. 
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He was a “cowboy.” A reckless and dashing rider, yet 
mindful of his horse’s needs : good-humoured by nature, 
but quick in quarrel ; independent of circumstance, yet shy 
and sensitive of opinion ; abstemious by education and 
general habit, yet intemperate in amusement ; self-centred, 
yet possessed of a childish vanity — taken altogether, a 
characteristic product of the Western plains, which he 
should never have left. 

But reckless adventure after adventure had brought him 
into difficulties, from which there was only one equally 
adventurous escape : he joined a company of Indians 
engaged by Buffalo Bill to simulate before civilised com- 
munities the sports and customs of the uncivilised. In 
divers Christian arenas of the Nineteenth century he rode 
as a northern barbarian of the First might have disported 
before the Roman populace, but harmlessly, of his own free 
will, and of some little profit to himself. He threw his 
lasso under the curious eyes of languid men and women of 
the world, eager for some new sensation, with admiring 
plaudits from them and a half-contemptuous egotism of his 
own. But outside of the arena he was lonely, lost, and 
impatient for excitement. 

An ingenious attempt to “paint the town red” did not 
commend itself as a spectacle to the householders who 
lived in the vicinity of Earl’s Court, London, and Alkali 
Dick was haled before a respectable magistrate by a serious 
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policeman, and fined as if he had been only a drunken 
coster. A later attempt at Paris to “incarnadine” the 
neighbourhood of the Champ de Mars, and “round up” a 
number of boulciHirdUrs, met with a more disastrous result 
— the gleam of steel from mounted gendarmes, and a 
mandate to his employers. 

So it came that one night, after the conclusion of the 
performance, Alkali Dick rode out of the corral gate of the 
Hippodrome with his last week’s salary in his pocket and 
an imprecation on his lips. He had shaken the sawdust of 
the sham arena from his high, tight-fitting boots ; he would 
shake off the while dust of P'rance, and the elTcminate soil 
of all Europe also, and embark at once for his own country 
and the Far West ! 

A more practical and experienced man would have sohl 
his horse at the nearest market and taken train to Havre, 
but Alkali Dick felt himself incomplete on /err.; firma 
without his mustang — it would be hard enough to part 
from it on embarking — and he hail determined to ride to 
the seaport. 

The spectacle of a lithe horseman, clad in a Rembrandt 
sombrero, velvet jacket, turnover collar, almost Wan Dyke 
in its proportions, white trousers and high boots, with long 
curling hair falling over his shoulders, and a pointed beard 
and moustache, was a picturesque one, but still, not a 
novelty to the late-supping Parisians who looked up under 
the midnight gas as he passed, and only recognised one 
of those men whom Paris had agreed to designate as 
“Booflobils” going home. 

At three o'clock he pulled up at a wayside cabaret, pre- 
ferring it to the publicity of a larger hotel, and lay there till 
morning. The slight consternation of the cabaret-keeper 
and his wife over this long-haired phantom, with glittering 
deep-set eyes, was soothed by a royally flung gold coin, and 
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a few words of French slang picked up in the arena, which, 
with the name of Havre, comprised Dick’s whole knowledge 
of the language. But he was touched with their ready and 
intelligent comprehension of his needs, and their genial if 
not so comprehensive loquacity. Luckily for his quick 
temper, he did not know that they had taken him for a 
travelling quack-doctor going to the Fair of Yvetot, and 
that madame had been on the point of asking him for a 
magic balsam to prevent migraine. 

He was up betimes and away, giving a wide berth to the 
larger towns; taking byways and cut-offs, yet always with 
the Western pathfinder’s instinct, even among these alien, 
poplar-haunted plains, low-banked willow-fringed rivers, and 
cloverless meadows. I'he white sun shining everywhere — 
on dazzling arbours, summer-houses, and trellises; on light- 
green vines and delicate pea-rows ; on the white trousers, 
jackets, and shoes of smart shopkeepers or holiday-makers ; 
on the white headdresses of nurses and the white-winged 
caps of the Sisters of St. Vincent — all this grew monotonous 
to this native of still more monotonous wastes. The long 
black shadows of short, blue-skirted, sabotted women and 
short blue-bloused, sabotted men slowly working in the 
fields, with slow oxen, or still slower heavy Norman horses ; 
the same horses gaily bedecked, dragging slowly not only 
heavy waggons but their own apparently more monstrous 
weight over the white road, fretted his nervous Western 
energy, and made him impatient to get on. 

At the close of the second day he found some relief on 
entering a trackless wood — not the usual formal avenue of 
equidistant trees, leading to nowhere, and stopping upon 
the open field — but apparently a genuine forest as wild as 
one of his own “oak-bottoms.” Gnarled roots and twisted 
branches flung themselves across his path; his mustang’s 
hoofs sank in deep pits of moss and last year’s withered 
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leaves ; trailing vines caught his heavy-slirruped feet, or 
brushed his broad sombrero ; the vista before him seemed 
only to endlessly repeat the same sylvan glade ; he was in 
fancy once more in the primeval Western forest, and en- 
compassed by its vast, dim silences. Me did not know that 
he had in fact only penetrated an ancient park, which, in 
former days, resounded to the winding fanfare of the chase, 
and was still, on stated occasions, swept over by accurately 
green-coated Parisians and green-j>lumcd Dianes, who had 
come down by train ! To him it meant only unfettered and 
unlimited freedom. 

He rose in his stirrups, and sent a characteristic yell ring- 
ing down the dim aisles before him. But, alas ! at the same 
moment, his mustang, accustomed to the firmer grip of the 
prairie, in lashing out, stepped upon a slimy root, and fell 
heavily, rolling over his clinging and still undislodged rider. 
For a few moments both lay still. Then Uick extricated 
himself with an oath, rose giddily, dragged up his horse— 
who, after the fashion of his race, was meekly succumbing 
to his reclining position — and then became aware that the 
unfortunate beast was badly sprained in the shoulder, and 
temporarily lame. The sudden recollection that he was 
some miles from the road, and that the sun was sinking, 
concentrated his scattered faculties. The prospect of sleep- 
ing out in that summer woodland was nothing to the 
pioneer-bred Dick ; he could make his horse and himself 
comfortable anywhere — but he w-as delaying his arrival at 
Havre. He must regain the high-road— or some wayside 
inn. He glanced around him; the westering sun was a 
guide for his general direction, the road must follow it 
north or south; he would find a "clearing” somewhere. 
But here Dick was mistaken; there seemed no interruption 
of, no encroachment upon this sylvan tract, as in his 
Western woods. There was no track or trail to be found ; 
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he missed even the ordinary woodland signs that denoted 
the path of animals to \Yater. For the park, from the time 
a Northern Duke bad first alienated it from the virgin 
forest, had been rigidly preserved. 

Suddenly, rising apparently from the ground before him, 
he saw the high roof-ridges and tourelles of a long, irregular, 
gloomy building. A few steps farther showed him that it 
lay in a cup-like depression of the forest, and that it was 
still a long descent from where lie had wandered to where 
it stood in the gathering darkness. His mustang was 
moving with great difficulty ; he uncoiled his /ar/Vr/from the 
saddle-horn, and, selecting the most open space, tied one 
end to the trunk of a large tree — the forty feet of horse- 
hair rope giving the animal a sufficient degree of grazing 
freedom. 

Then he strode more quickly down the forest side towards 
the building, which now revealed its austere proportions, 
though Dick could sec that they were mitigated by a strange, 
formal flower-garden, with quaint statues and fountains. 
'I'here were grim black allies of clipped trees, a curiously 
wrought iron gate, and twisted iron espaliers. On one side 
the edifice was supported by a great stone terrace, which 
seemed to him as broad as a Parisian boulevard. Yet every- 
where it appeared sleeping in the desertion and silence of 
the summer twilight. The evening breeze swayed the lace 
curl.ains at the tall windows, but nothing else moved. To 
the unsophisticated AVeslern man it looked like a scene on 
the stage. 

His progress was, however, presently checked by the first 
sight of preservation he had met in tlie forest — a thick 
hedge, which interfered between liim and a sloping lawn 
beyond. It was up to his waist, yet he began to break his 
way through it, when suddenly he was arrested by the sound 
of voices. Before him on the lawn, a man and woman, 
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evidently servant?, were slowly advancing, peering into the 
shadows of the wood which he had just left. He could not 
understand what they were saying, but he was about to 
speak and indicate his desire to find the road by signs, when 
the woman, turning towards her companion, caught sight 
of his face and shoulders above the hedige. To his surprise 
and consternation, he saw the colour drop out of her fresh 
cheeks, her round eyes fix in their sockets, and with a 
despairing shriek she turned and fled towards the house. 
The man turned at his companion's cry, gave ilie same 
horrified glance at Dick’s face, uttered a hoarse Sixcri! ' 
crossed himself violently, and fled also ! 

Ama/ed, indignant, and for the first time in his life humi- 
liated, Dick gazed speechlessly after them. 'I'he man, of 
course, was a sneaking coward — but the woman was rather 
pretty. It had not been Dick’s experience to have women 
run from him ! Should he follow them, knock the silly 
fellow’s head against a tree, and demand an explana- 
tion ? Alas ! he knew not the language ! They had 
already reached the house and disappeared in one of the 
offices. Well! Let them go — for a mean, ‘‘low down” 
pair of country bumpkins ! — he wanted no favours from 
them ! 

He turned back angrily into the forest to seek his un- 
lucky beast. 'I'he gurgle of water fell on his ear ; hard by 
was a spring, where at least he could water the mustang. 
He stooped to examine it; there was yet light enough in 
the sunset sky to throw back from that little mirror the 
redection of his thin, oval face, bis long, curling hair, and 
his pointed beard and moustache. Yes! this was his face 
— the face that many women in Paris had agreed was 
romantic and picturesque. Had those wretched green- 
horns never seen a real man before? Were they idiots, or 
insane ? A sudden recollection of the silence and seclusion 
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of the building suggested certainly an asylum — but where 
were the keepers ? 

It was getting darker in the wood ; he made haste to 
recover his horse, to drag it to the spring, and there bathe its 
shoulder in the water, mixed with whisky taken from his 
flask. His saddle-bag contained enough bread and meat 
for his own suj)per ; he would camp out for the night where 
he was, and with the first light of dawn make his way back 
through the wood whence he came. As the light slowly 
faded from the wood he rolled himself in his saddle-blanket 
and lay down. 

But not to sleep ! His strange position, the accident to 
his horse, an unusual irritation over the incident of the 
frightened servants — trivial as it might have been to any 
other man — and, above all, an increasing childish curiosity 
kept him awake and restless. Presently he could see also 
that it was growing lighter beyond the edge of the wood, 
and that the rays of a young crescent moon, while it 
jdunged the forest into darkness and impassable shadow, 
evidently was illuminating the hollow below. He threw 
aside his blanket, and made his way to the hedge again. 
He was right; he could see the quaint, formal lines of the 
old garden more distinctly — the broad terrace — the queer, 
dark bulk of the house, with lights now’ gleaming from a 
few of its open windows. 

Before one of these windows opening on the terrace was 
a small w’hite draped table with fruits, cups and glasses, and 
two or three chairs. As he gazed curiously at these new 
signs of life and occupation, he became aware of a regular 
and monotonous tap upon the stone flags of the terrace. 
Suddenly he saw three figures slowly turn the corner of the 
terrace at the farther end of the building, and walk towards 
the table. The central figure was that of an elderly woman, 
yet tall and stately of carriage, walking with a stick, whose 
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regular tap he had heard, supported on the one side by an 
elderly airi in black souiaine, and on the other by a tall 
and slender girl in white. 

'I'hey walked leisurely to the other end of the terrace, as it 
performing a regular exercise, and returned, stopping before 
the open French window ; where, after remaining in convers.i- 
lion a few moments, the elderly lady and her ecclesiastical 
companion entered. The young girl sauntered slowly to 
the steps of the terrace, and, leaning against a huge vase as 
she looked over the garden, seemed lost in contemplation. 
Her face was turned towards the wood, but in quite another 
direction from where he stood. 

'riiere was something so gentle, refined, and graceful in 
her figure, yet dominated by a girlish youthfulness of move- 
ment and gesture, that .Mkali Dick was singularly interested. 
1 le had probably never seen an itighiue before ; he had 
certainly never come in contact with a girl of that caste and 
seclusion in his brief Parisian experience. He was sorely 
tempted to leave his hedge and try to obtain a nearer view 
of her. There was a fringe of lilac bushes running from 
the garden up the slope ; if he could'gain their shadows, he 
could descend into the garden. What he should do after 
his arrival he had not thought ; but he had one idea — he 
knew not why — that if he ventured to speak to her he 
would not be met with the abrupt rustic terror he had ex- 
perienced at the hands of the servants. S/u was not of 
that kind ! He crept through the hedge, reached the lilac«, 
and began the descent softly and securely in the shadow. 
But at the same moment she arose, called in a youthful 
voice towards the open window, and began to descend the 
steps. A half-expostulating reply came from the window, 
but the young girl answered it with the laughing, capricious 
confidence of a spoiled child, and continued her way into 
the garden. Here she paused a moment and hung over a 
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rose-tree, from which she gathered a flower, afterwards 
thrust into her belt. Dick paused loo, half crouching, half 
leaning over a lichen-stained, cracked stone pedestal from 
which the statue had long been overthrown and forgotten. 

To his surprise, however, the young girl, following the 
path to the lilacs, began leisurely to ascend the hill, swaying 
from side to side with a youthful movement, and swinging 
the long stalk of a lily at her side. In another moment he 
would be discovered ! Dick was frightened ; Itis confidence 
of the moment before had all gone : he would fly — and yet, 
an exquisite and fearful joy kept him motionless. She was 
approaching him, full and clear in the moonlight. He 
could see the grace of her delicate figure in the simple 
white frock drawn at the waist with broad satin ribbon, and 
its love-knots of pale-blue ribbons on her shoulders ; he 
could see the coils of her brown hair, the pale, olive tint of 
her oval cheek, the delicate, swelling nostril of her straight, 
clear-cut nose ; he could even smell the lily she carried in 
her little hand. Then, suddenly, she lifted her long lashes, 
and her large grey eyes met his. 

Alas I the same look of vacant horror came into her eyes, 
and fixed and dilated their clear pupils. But she uttered 
no outcry — there was something in her blood that checked 
it — something that even gave a dignity to her recoiling 
figure, and made Dick flush with admiration. She put her 
hand to her side, as if the shock of the exertion of her 
ascent had set her heart to beating, but she did not faint. 
Then her fixed look gave way to one of infinite sadness, 
pity, and pathetic appeal. Her lips were parted — they 
seemed to be moving, apparently in prayer. At last her 
voice came, wonderingly, timidly, tenderly: Mon Dieu I 
e'est done votts ? lei t C'est vous qiie Marie a cru voir / 
Qne venez-vous faire iei, Armand de Fonlonellesl RipondezV^ 

Alas, not a word was comprehensible to Dick ^ nor could 
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be think of a word to say in reply. He made an uncouth, 
half-irritated, half-despairing gesture towards the wood he 
had quilted, as if to indicate his helpless horse, but he 
knew it was meaningless to the frightened yet exalted girl 
before him. Her little hand crept to her breast and clutched 
a rosary within the folds of her dress, as her soft voice again 
arose, low but appealingly — 

“ V'otti sotiffrez : Ah, ni>'n Diat ! Pcul on vous secourirl 
Moinume—mes prierts pourraUutelles inlerdder pour vans i 
Je supplierai h del de frendre cn pitie fame de man and/re. 
Jfonsieur le atre est la~je iui par/erai. Lui el ma mae 
I'ous viendront en aide. ” 

She clasj)ed her hands appealingly before him. 

Dick stood bewildered, hopeless, mystified ; he had not 
understood a word; he could not say a word. For an 
instant he h.id a wild idea of seizing her hand and leading 
her to his helpless horse, and then came what he believed 
was his salvation — a sudden flash of recollection that he 
had seen the word he wanted, the one word that would 
explain all, in a placarded notice at the Cirque of a bracelet 
that had been lost — yes, the single word ''perdu." He 
made a step towards her, and, in a voice almost as faint as 
her own, stammered : “ Perdu I " 

With a little cry, that was more like a sigh than an 
outcry, the girl’s arms fell to her side; she took a step 
backwards, reeled, and fainted away. 

Dick caught her as she fell. What had he said !— but, 
more than all, what should he do now? He could not 
leave her alone and helpless— yet how could he justify 
another disconcerting intrusion? He touched her hands, 
they were cold and lifeless— her eyes were half-closed, her 
face as pale and drooping as her lily. Well, he must brave 
the worst now— and carry her to the house, even at the risk 
of meeting the others and terrifying them as he had her. 
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He caught her up— he scarcely felt her weight against his 
breast and shoulder, and ran hurriedly down the slope to 
the terrace, which was still deserted. If he had time to 
place her on some bench beside the window, within their 
reach, he might still fly undiscovered ! Hut as he panted 
up the steps of the terrace with his burden, he saw that the 
I'Vcnch window was still open, but the light seemed to have 
been extinguished. It would be safer for her if he could 
jflace her inside the house — if he but dared to enter. He 
was desperate — and he dared ! 

He found himself alone, in a long snlon of rich but faded 
white and gold hangings, lit at the farther end by two tail 
candles on either side of the high marble mantel, whose 
rays, however, scarcely reached the window where he had 
entered. He laid his burden on a high-backed sofa. In 
so doing the rose fell from her belt. He picked it up, put 
it in his breast, and turned to go. But he was arrested by 
a voice from the terrace — 

“Reniie!” 

It was the voice of the elderly lady, who, with the cure 
at her side, had just appeared from the rear of the house, 
and from the farther end of the terrace was looking towards 
the garden in search of the young girl. His escape in that 
way was cut off. To add to his dismay, the young girl, 
perhaps roused by her mother’s voice, was beginning to 
show signs of recovering consciousness. Dick looked 
(juickly around him. There was an open door, opposite 
the window, le.ading to a hall which, no doubt, offered 
some exit on the other side of the house. It was his only 
remaining chance ! He darted through it, closed it behind 
him, and found himself at the end of a long hall or 
picture-gallery, strangely illuminated through high windows, 
reaching nearly to the roof, by the moon, which on that 
side of the building threw nearly level bars of light and 
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shadows across ihe floor and the quaint portraits on the 
wall. 

lJut to his delight he could see at the other end a narrow, 
lance-shaped open postern door showing the moonlit pave- 
ment without— evidently the door through which the mother 
and the cure bad just passed out. He ran rapidly towards 
it. As he did so he heard the hurried ringing of bells 
and voices in the room he had quilted — the young girl 
had evidently been discovered— and this would give him 
lime. He had nearly reached the door, when he stopped 
suddenly — his blood chilled with awe! It was his 

turn to be terrified— he was standing, apparently, before 
himself I 

His first recovering thought was that it was a mirror— so 
accurately was every line and detail of his face and figure 
reflected. Uut a second scrutiny showed some discrepancies 
of costume, and he saw it was a panelled portrait on the 
wall. It was of a man of his own age, height, beard, com- 
plexion, and features, with long curls like his own, falling 
over a lace Van Dyke collar, which, however, again simu- 
lated the appearance of his own hunting-shirt. The broad- 
brimmed hat in the picture, whose drooping plume was 
lost in shadow, was scarcely different from Dick's sombrero. 
Uut the likeness of the face to Dick was marvellous — con- 
vincing ! As he gazed at it, the wicked, black eyes seemed 
to flash and kindle at his own— its lips curled with Dick’s 
own sardonic humour I 

He was recalled to himself by a step in the gallery. It 
was the atre, who had entered hastily, evidently in search 
of one of the servants. Partly because it was a man and 
not a woman, partly from a feeling of bravado— and partly 
from a strange sense, excited by the picture, that he had 
some claim to be there, he turned and faced the pale priest 
with a slight dash of impatient devilry that would liavc 

VOL. X. 
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done credit to the portrait. But he was sorry for it the 
next moment ! 

'Fhe priest, looking up suddenly, discovered what seemed 
to him to be the portrait standing before its own frame and 
glaring at him. Throwing up his hands with an averted 

head and an Kxords /” he wheeled and scuffled 

avay. Dick seized the opportunity, darted through the 
narrow door on to the rear terrace, and ran, under cover 
of the shadow of the house, to the steps into the garden, 
l.uckily for him, this new and une.xpected diversion occu- 
pied the inmates too muclr with what was going on m the 
house to give ihem time to search outside. Dick reached 
the hlac hedge, tore up the hill, and in a few moments 
threw himself, panting, on his blanket In the single look 
he had cast behind he had seen that the Italf-dark salon 
was now brilliantly lit— where no doubt the whole terrified 
household was now assembled. He had no fear of being 
followed; since his confrontation with his own likeness in 
the mysterious portrait, he understood everything. 1 he 
apparently supernatural character of his visitation was made 
plain ; his ruffled vanity was soothed— his vindication was 
complete. He laughed to himself and rolled about, until 
in his suppressed merriment the rose fell from his bosom, 
and he stopped! Its freshness and fragrance recalled the 
innocent young girl he had frightened. He remembered 
her gentle, pleading voice, and his cheek flushed. Well, 
he had done the best he could in bringing her back to the 
house— at the risk of being taken for a burglar— and she 
was safe now! If that stupid French parson didn’t know 
the difference between a living man and a dead and painted 
one— it wasn’t his fault But he fell asleep with the rose 

in his fingers. 

He was awake at the first streak of dawn. He again 
bathed his horse’s shoulder, saddled, but did not mount 
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luin as the beast, although better, was still stiff, and Dick 
wished to spare him for the journey to still distant Havre, 
although he had determined to lie over that night at the 
first wayside inn. Luck.Iy for him, the disturbance at the 
Chateau had not extended to the forest, for Dick had to 
lead his horse slowly, and could not have escaped, but 
no suspicion of external intrusion seemed to have been 

vldcd"''^’ "oodland was, cvidenily, seldom in- 

By dint of laying his course by the sun and the exercise 
of a l.tt e woodcraft, in the course of two hours he I, card 

rave led road. But to his discomfiture he presently ca.ne 
high wall, which had evidently guarded this portion of 
die woods from the public. Time, however, had made 
frequent breaches in the stones ; these had been roughly 
fdled with a rude abatis of logs and tree tops poinLg 
wards the road. But as these were mainly designed to 
prevent intrusion into the park rather than egress from it 
Dick had no difhculty in rolling them aside and emerging at’ 
last with his limping steed upon the white high-road. The 
creaking cart had passed ; it was yet early for traffic, and 
Dick presently came upon a wine-shop, a bakery, a black- 
smith s shop laundry, and a somewhat pretentious m/i and 

antL'o^ad 

Directly before it. however, to his consternation, were 
the massive but time-worn iron gates of a park, which Dick 
Old not doubt was the one in which he had spent the 
previous riight. But it was impossible to go farther in his 
present plight, and he boldly approached the restaurant 
As he was preparing to make his usual explanatory signs,' 

l/j,. 11 L C in a quaint, broken 

J-n^hsh, mixed with forgotten American slang, by the white- 
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trousered, black alpaca-coated proprietor. More than 
that— he was a Social Democrat and an enthusiastic lover 
of America— had he not been to “Bos-town” and New 
York, and penetrated as far West as “ Booflo ”?— and had 
much pleasure in that beautiful and free country! Yes! it 
was a “go-a-’ed” country — you “bet-your-lif.” One had 
reason to say so— there was your electricity— your street 
cars— your “stcambots ah ! such steambots — and your 
“r-rail-r-roads.” Ah! observe! compare your r-rail-r-roads 
and the buffet of the Pullman with the line from Paris, for 
example — and where is one ? Nowhere ! Actually, posi- 
tively, without doubt, nowhere ! 

Later, at an appetising breakfast — at which, to Dick’s 
great satisfaction, the good man had permitted and con- 
gratulated himself to sit at table with a free-born American 

he was even more loquacious. For what then, he would 

ask, was this incompetence — this imbecility — of France? 
He would tell. It was the vile corruption of Paris, the 
grasping of capital and companies, the fatal influence of the 
still clinging noblesse, and the insidious Jesuitical power of 
the priests. As, for example, Monsieur “the Booflo-bil” 
had doubtless noticed the great gates of the park before the 
cafel It was the preserve — the hunting-park of one of the 
old grand seigneurs, still kept up by his descendants, the 
Comtes de Fontonelles — hundreds of acres that had never 
been tilled, and kept as wild waste wilderness-^kept for a 
day’s pleasure in a year ! And, look you I the peasants 
starving around its walls in their small garden patches and 
pinched farms 1 And the present Comte de Fontonelles 
cascading gold on his mistresses in Paris ; and the Comtesse, 
his mother, and her daughter living there to feed and fatten 
and pension a brood of plotting, black-cowled priests. Ah, 
bah! where was your Republican France, then? But a 
time would come. The “ Booflo-bil ” had, without doubt, 
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noiicecl, as he came along the road, the breaches in the wall 
of the park ? 

Dick, with a slight dry reserve, “reckoned that he had. " 

“They were made by the scythes and pitchforks of the 
peasants in the Revolution of ’93, when the count was 
as one says with reason ‘skedaddle,’ to England. 
Let them look the next time that they burn not the Chateau 
— ‘ bet you lif ’ ! ” 

“ 1 he Chateau,” said Dick, with alTected carelessness. 
“ ^Vol’s the blamed thing like?” 

It w.as an old affair — with armour anti a picture-gallery — 
and bnc tt-brac. Me had never seen it. Not even as a boy 
—it was kept very secluded then. As a man— you under- 
stand— he could not ask the favour. The Comtes de 
Fontonelles and himself were not friends. The family did 
not like a cap near their sacred gates — where had stood 
only the huts of their retainers. The American would 
observe that lie had not called it “ Cafe de C/uUeaui' nor 

Cap de Eon/onclles'‘-^X\\c gold of California would not 
induce him. Why did he remain there? Naturally, to 

goad them ! It was a principle, one understood. To ^oad 

them and hold them in check I One kept a cap — why 
not? One had one’s principles— one’s conviction— that 
was another thing ! That was the kind of “ ’air-pin ’’—was 
it not? — that /je, Gustav Ribaud, was like! 

Yet for all his truculent Socialism he was quick, obliging, 
and charmingly attentive to Dick and his needs. As to 
Dick s horse, he should have the best veterinary surgeon — 
there was an incomparable one in the person of the black- 
smith — see to him, and if it were an affair of days, and 
Dick must go, he himself would be glad to purchase the 
beast, his saddle, and accoutrements. It was an affair of 
business— an advertisement for the eaje ! He would ride 
the horse himself before the gates of the park. It would 
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please his customers. Ha! He had learned a trick or 
two in free America. 

Dick’s first act had been to shave off his characteristic 
beard and moustache, and even to submit his long curls to 
ihe village barber’s shears, while a straw hat, which he 
bought to take tlie place of his slouched sombrero, completed 
his transformation. His host saw in the change only 
the natural preparation of a voyager, but Dick had really 
made the sacrifice, not from fear of detection, for he had 
recovered his old swaggering audacity, but from a quick 
distaste he had taken to his resemblance to the portrait. 
He was too genuine a Westerner, and too vain a man, to 
feel flattered at his resemblance to an aristocratic bully, as 
he believed the ancestral De Fontonelles to be. Even his 
momentary sensation as he faced the cure in the picture- 
gallery was more from a vague sense that liberties had been 
taken with his, Dick’s, personality than that he had borrowed 
anything from the portrait. 

But he was not so clear about the young girl. Her 
tender, appealing voice, although he knew it had been 
addressed only to a vision, still thrilled his fancy. The 
pluck that had made her withstand her fear so long, until he 
had uttered that dreadful word, still excited his admiration. 
His curiosity to know what mistake he had made — for he 
knew it must have been some frightful blunder — was all the 
more keen, as he had no chance to rectify it. What a brute 
she must have thought liim — or did she really think him a 
brute even then ? — for her look was one more of despair 
than pity i Yet she would remember him only by that last 
word — and never know that he had risked insult and ejec- 
tion from her friends to carry her to her place of safety. 
He could not bear to go across the seas carrying the pale, 
unsatisfied face of that gentle girl ever before his eyes ! A 
sense of delicacy — new to Dick, but always the accompani- 
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ment of deep feeling — kept him from even hinting his story 
to his host; though he knew— perhaps ljecausi\\(^ knew — 
— that it would gratify his enmity to the family. A sudden 
thought struck Dick. He knew her house — and her n.ame. 
He would write her a note. Somebody would be sure to 
translate it for her. 

He borrowed pen, ink, and paper, and in the clean 
solitude of his fresh chintz bedroom indited tlie following 
letter : — 


“ Df-au Miss 1'ontonelles, — Please excuse me for 
having skccri you. I hadn’t any call to do it ; I never 
reckoned to do it — it was all jest my rlerned luck ; I only 
reckoned to tell you I was lost — in them blamed woods — 
don't you remember? — ‘lost’ — p<rdoo .' — and then you up 
and fainted! I wouldn’t have come ituo your g.arden, 
only, you see, I’d just skccred by accident two of your 
helps, reg’lar softies, and I wanted to explain. I reckon 
they allowed I was that man that that picture in the hall 
was painted after. I reckon they took me for him — sec? 
Put he ain’t my style, nohow, and I never saw the picture 
at all until after I’d toted you, when you fainted, up to 
your house, or I’d have made my kalkilaiions and acted 
according. I’d have laid low in the woods, and got away 
w’ithout skeerin’ you. You see what I mean? It was 
mighty mean of me, I suppose, to have tetched you at all, 
without saying ‘ Kxcusc me, miss,’ and toted you out of 
the garden and up the steps into your own parlour with- 
out asking your leave. But the whole thing tumbled so 
suddent. And it didn’t seem the square thing for me to 
lite out and leave you lying there on the grass. Thai’s 
why! I’m sorry I skeert that old preacher, but he came 
upon me in the picture-hall so suddent, that it was a 
mighty close call, I tell you, to get off without a shindy. 
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Please forgive me, Miss Fontonelles. When you get this, 

I shall be going back home to America, but you might 
write to me at Denver City, saying you’re all right. I liked 
your style ; I liked your grit in standing up to me in the 
garden until you had your say, when you thought I was 
the Lord knows what— though I never understood a word 
you got off — not knowing French. But it’s all the same 
now. Say ! I’ve got your rose !— Yours very respectfully, 

“Richard Fountains.” 

Dick folded the epistle and put it in his pocket. He 
would post it himself on the morning before he left. When 
he came downstairs he found his indefatigable host awaiting 
him, with the report of the veterinary blacksmith. There 
was nothing seriously wrong with the mustang, but it would 
be unfit to travel for several days. The landlord repeated 
his former offer. Dick, whose money was pretty well ex- 
hausted, was fain to accept, reflecting that she had never 
seen the mustang and would not recognise it. But he 
drew the line at the sombrero^ to which his host had taken 
a great fancy. He had worn it before her t 

Later in the evening Dick was sitting on the low verandah 
of tiie cafey overlooking the white road. A round white 
table was beside him, his feet were on the railing, but his 
eyes were resting beyond on the high mouldy iron gates of 
the mysterious park. What he was thinking of did not 
matter, but he was a little impatient at the sudden appear- 
ance of his host— whom he had evaded during the after- 
noon — at his side. The man’s manner was full of bursting 
loquacity and mysterious levity. 

Truly, it was a good hour when Dick had arrived at 
Fontonelles — “just in time.” He could see now what a 
world of imbeciles was France. What stupid ignorance 
ruled, what low cunning and low tact could achieve — in 
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effect, what jugglers and mountebanks, hypocritical priests 
and licentious and lying tioblesse went to make up existing 
society. Ah, there had been a fine excitement, a regul.ir 
coup di thahtre at Fontonelles — the Chateau yonder; here 
at the village, where the news was brought by frightened 
grooms and silly women ! He luad been in the thick of 
it all the afternoon ! He had examined it — interrogated 
them like a Ju^c iTinstnictiou — winnowed it, sifted it. And 
what was it all? An atten^pl by these wretched priests and 
twbiessc to revive in the nineteenth century — the age of 
electricity and Pullman cars — a miserable mediaeval legentl 
of an apparition — a miracle ! N’es ! — One is asked to believe 
that at the Chateau yonder was seen last night three times 
the apparition of Armand de Fontonelles ! 

Dick started. “Armand de Fontonelles!” He remem- 
bered that she had repealed that name. 

“Who’s he?” he demanded abruptly. 

“ 'J'he first Comte de Fontonelles I When monsieur knows 
that the first Comte has been dead three hundred years — 
he will see the imbecility of the affair ! ” 

“ Wot did^c come back for?” growled Dick. 

“Ah! — it was a legend. Consider its artfulness! The 
Comte Armand had been a hard liver, a dissipated scoundrel, 
a reckless beast, but a mighty hunter of the stag. It was 
said that on one of these occasions he had been warned 
by the apparition of St. Hubert, but he had laughed — for, 
observe, he always jeered at the priests too ; hence this 
story ! — an<l had declared that the flaming cross seen between 
the horns of the sacred stag was only the torch of a poacher, 
and he would shoot it I Good ! the body of the Comte, 
dead, but without a wound, was found in the wood the 
next day, with his discharged arquebus in his hand. 'J'he 
Archbishop of Rouen refused Ids body the rites of the 
Church until a number of masses were said every year and 
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— paid for ! One understands ! one sees their ‘ little game ’ ; 
the Count now appears — he is in purgatory ! More masses 
— more money ! Tiiere you are. Bah 1 One understands, 
too, that the affair takes place, not in a cafe like this — not 
in a public place — but at a chateau of the noblesse, and is 
seen by” — the proprietor checked the characters on his 
fingers — '^'hvo retainers; one young demoiselle of the noblesse, 
daughter of the chatelaine herself ; and, my faith, it goes 
without saying, by a fat piiest, the aire ! In effect — two 
interested ones ! And the priest — his lie is magnificent ! 
Superb ! For he saw the Comte in the picture-gallery ^in 
effect — stepping into his frame ! ” 

“Oh, come off the roof,” said Dick impatiently; “they 
must have seen something, you know. The young lady 
wouldn’t lie ! ” 

Monsieur Ribaud leaned over, with a mysterious, cynical 
smile, and lowering his voice said — 

“ You have reason to say so. You have hit it, my friend. 
'I'hcre ivas a something ! And if we regard the young lad)’, 
you shall hear. The story of Mademoiselle de l’'ontonclles 
is that she has walked by herself alone in the garden — you 
observe alone — in the moonlight, near the edge of the wood. 
You comprehend? The mother and the cure are in the 
house — for the time effaced ! Here at the edge of the 
wood— though why she continues, a young demoiselle, to 
the edge of the wood does not make itself clear — she 
beholds — her ancestor— as on a pedestal — young, pale, but 
very handsome and exalte — pardon 1 ” 

" Nothing,” said Dick hurriedly ; “ go on 1 ” 

“She beseeches him why! He says he is lost! She 
faints away, on the instant, there — legard me ! — on the edge 
of the ivood — she says. But her mother and Monsieur le 
Cure find her pale, agitated, distressed on the sofa in the 
salon. One is asked to believe that she is transported 
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through the air like an angel — by the spirit of Armand ue 
l ontonelles. Incredible ! " 

“ Wei), wot do you think?” said Dick sharply. 

The cap proprietor looked around him carefully, and 
then lowered his voice significantly — 

•‘A lover!” 

'■ A what ! ” said Dick, with a gasp. 

“A lover!” repeated Ribaud. “You comprehend! 
Mademoiselle has no dot — the j)roperty is nothing — the 
brother has everything. .\ Mademoiselle dc Fonlonelles 
cannot marry out of her class, and the noblesse are all poor. 
Mademoiselle is young — pretty, they say, of her kind. It is 
an intolerable life at the old Chateau ; Mademoiselle con- 
soles herself ! ” 

Monsieur Riband never knew how near he was to the 
white road below the railing at that particular moment. 
Luckily Dick controlled himself, and wisely, as M. Ribaud’s 
next sentence showed him. 

“ A romance — an innocent, foolish liaison, if you like — 
but all the same, if known of a Mademoiselle de Fonto- 
nelles, a compromising — a fatal entanglement. There you 
are— look ! For this, then, all this story of cock and bulls 
and spirits ! Mademoiselle has been discovered with her 

lover by some one. This pretty story shall slop their 
mouths ! ” 

“But wot,” said Dick brusquely— “ wot if the girl was 
really skeert at something she’d seen, and fainted dead 
away, as she said she did— and— and he hesitated— 
“ some stranger came along and picked her up? ” 

Monsieur Ribaud looked at him pityingly. 

“A Mademoiselle de Fontonellcs is picked up by her 
servants, by her family, but not by the young man in the 
woods alone. It is even more compromising ! ” 

“Do you mean to say,” said Dick furiously, ‘‘that the 
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rag-pickers and sneaks that wade around in the slumgallion 
of this country would dare to spatter that young gal ? ’ 

“I mean to say, yes — assuredly, positively yes!” said 
Ribaud, rubbing his hands with a certain satisfaction at 
Dick’s fury. “ Tor you comprehend not the position of h 
jeuuc pile in all France ! Ah ! in America, the young 
lady she go everywhere alone ; I have seen her — pretty, 
charming, fascinating — alone with the young map* But 
here, no I never! Regard me, my friend. The French 
mother, she say to her daughter’s fianccy * Look ! there is 
my daughter. She has never been alone, with a young 
man, for five minutes — not even with you. Take her for 
your wife ! ’ It is monstrous ! — it is impossible ! — it is so!” 

There was a silence of a few minutes, and Dick looked 
blankly at the iron gates of the park of Fontonelles. Then 
he said , “ Give me a cigar.” 

M. Ribaud instantly produced his cigar-case. Dick took 
a cigar, but waved aside the proffered match, and entering 
the cajiy took from his pocket the letter to Mademoiselle de 
Fontonelles, twisted it in a spiral, lighted it at a candle, lit 
his cigar with it, and returning to the verandah, held it in 
his hand until the last ashes dropped on the floor. Then 
he said gravely to Ribaud — 

“You've treated me like a white man, Frenchy, and I 
ain’t going back on yer — tho* your ways ain’t my ways — 
nohow ; but I reckon in this yer matter at the Shotto you’re 
a little too previous ! For though I don’t as a ginral thing 
take stock in ghosts, I believe every word that them folk said 
tip thar. And,” he added, leaning his hand somewhat 
heavily on Ribaud’s shoulder, “ if you’re the man I take 
you for, you’ll believe it tool And if that chap, Armand 
de Fontonelles, hadn’t hev picked up that gal, at that 
moment, he would hev deserved to roast in hell another 
three hundred years ) That’s why I believe her story. So 
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you’ll let these ycr I'ontonelles keep their ghosts for all 
they’re worth ; and when you next feel inclined to talk 
about that girl’s lai'er — you’ll think of me — and siiul your 
head! "N’oii hear me, Frenchy — I’m shoutin’! And don’t 
you forget it ! ’ 

Nevertheless, early the next morning, M. Kibaud accom- 
panied his guest to the railway station and parted from him 
with great efifusion. On his way hack an old-fashioned 
carriage with a postillion passed him. At a si^n from its 
occupant the [)Oslillion pulled up, and M. Ribaud, bowing 
to the dust, approached the window, and the pale, stern 
face of a dignified white-hairctl woman of sixty that looked 
from it. 

“ J las he gone ? ’’ said the lad) . 

“Assuredly, madame; I was with him at tiic station.” 

“And you think no one saw him?” 

“No one, madame, but myself.” 

“ And — what kind of a man was he ? ” 

M. Ribaud lifted his shoulders, threw out Ids hands 
despairingly, yet with a world of significance, and said — 

“An American.” 

“ Ah !” 

'I'lie carriage drove on, and entered the gates of the 
Chateau. And M. Kibaud, ctifi proprietor and Social 
Democrat, straightened himself in the dust, and shook his 
fist after it. 
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M ITH the lulling of the wind towards evening it came on 
to snow — heavily, in straight, quickly succeeding flakes, 
dropping like white lances from the sky. This was followed 
by the usual Sierran phenomenon. The deep gorge, which 
as the sun went down had lapsed into darkness, presently 
began to reappear; at first the vanished trail came back as 
a vividly whitening streak before them; then the larches 
and pines that ascended from it like buttresses against the 
hillsides glimmered in ghostly distinctness, until at last the 
two slopes curved out of the darkness as if hewn in marble. 
For the sudden storm, which extended scarcely two miles, 
had left no trace upon the steep granite face of the high 
cliffs above ; the snow, slipping silently from them, left 
them still hidden in the obscurity of night. In the vanished 
landscape the gorge alone stood out, set in a chaos of 
cloud and storm through which the moonbeams struggled 
ineffectually. 

It was this unexpected sight which burst upon the 
occupants of a large covered “station waggon” M-ho had 
chanced upon the lower end of the gorge. Coming from 
a still lower altitude, they had known nothing of the storm, 
which had momentarily ceased, but had left a record of its 
intensity in nearly two feet of snow. For some moments 
the horses floundered and struggled on, in what the 
travellers believed to be some old forgotten drift or 
avalanche, until the extent and freshness of the fall became 
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apparent. 1 o add to their didlcultics the storm recom- 
menced, and not comprehending its real character and 
limit they did not dare to attempt to return the way they 
came. 'I'o go on, however, was impossible. In this 
quindary they looked about them in vain for some other 
exit from the gorge. 'I'lie sides of that gigantic while 
furrow terminated in darkness. Hemmed in from the 
world in all directions, it might have been their tomb. 

But although they could see nothing beyond their prison 
walls, they themselves were perfectly visible from the iieights 
above them. And Jack Tenbrook, quartz miner, who was 
sinking a tunnel in the rocky ledge of shelf above the gorge, 
stepping out from his cabin at ten o’clock to take a look at 
the weather before turning in, could observe <iuitc dis- 
tinctly the outline of the black waggon, the floundering 
horses, and the crouching figures by their side, scarcely 
larger than pigmies on the white surface of the snow, six 
hundred feet below him. Jack had courage and strength, 
and the good humour that accompanies them, but he 
contented himself for a few moments with lazily observing 
the travellers’ discomfiture. lie had taken in the situation 
with a glance ; he would have helped a brother miner or 
mountaineer although he knew that it could only have been 
drink or bravado that brought him into the gorge in a 
snowstorm, but it was very evident that these were “ green- 
horns,” or Eastern tourists, and it served their stupidity and 
arrogance right I He remembered also how he, having 
once helped an Eastern visitor catch the mustang that had 
“ bucked ” him, had been called “ my man,” and presented 
with five dollars ; he recalled how he had once spread the 
humble resources of his cabin before some straying member 
of the San Francisco party who were “opening” the new 
railroad, and heard the audible wonder of a lady that a 
civilised being could live so “coarsely”! With these 
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recollections in his mind he manased to survey the distant 
struggling horses with a fine sense of humour, not unmixed 
with self-righteousness. There was no real danger m the 
situation ; it meant at the worst a delay and a camping m 
tlie snow till morning, when he would go down to their 
assistance. They had a spacious travelling equipage, and 
were, no doubt, well supplied with furs, robes, and provi- 
sions for a several hours’ journey; his own pork-barrel was 
quite empty and his blankets worn. He half smiled, ex- 
tended his long arms in a decided yawn, and turned back 
into his cabin to go to bed. Then he cast a final glance 
around the interior. Everything was all right; his loaded 
rifle stood against the wall; he had just raked the ashes 
over the embers of his fire to keep it intact till morning. 
Only one thing slightly troubled him ; a grizzly bear, two- 
thirds grown, but only half tamed, which had been given to 
him by a young lady named “ Miggles,” when that charm- 
ing and historic girl had decided to accompany her paralytic 
lover to the San Francisco hospital, was missing that evening. 
It had been its regular habit to come to the door every 
night for some sweet biscuit or sugar before' going to its 
lair in the underbrush behind the cabin. Everybody knew 
it along the length and breadth of Hemlock Ridge, as well 
as the fact of its being a legacy from the fair exile. No 
rifle had ever yet been raised against its lazy bulk or the 
stupid, small-eyed head and ruff of circling hairs made 
more erect by its well-worn leather collar. Consoling 
himself with the thought that the storm had probably de- 
layed its return, Jack took off his coat and threw it on his 
bunk. But from thinking of the storm his thoughts naturally 
returned again to the impeded travellers below him, and he 
half mechanically stepped out again in his shirt-sleeves for 
a final look at them. 

But here something occurred that changed his resolution 
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entirely. He had previously noticed only the three fore- 
shortened, crawling figures around the now stationary waggon 
bulk. I hey were now apparently making arrangements to 
camp for the night. But another figure had been added to 
the group, and as it stood perched upon a waggon-seat laid 
on the snow, Jack could see that its outline was not bifur- 
cated like the others, liut even that general suggestion 
was not needed ! the little head, the symmetrical curves 
visible even at that distance, were quite enough to indicate 
that it was a woman ! The easy smile faded from Jack’s 
face, and was succeeded by a look of concern and then of 
resignation. lie had no clioice now ; he /////jV go ! I here 
was a woman there, and tital settled it. Vet he had arrived 
at this conclusion from no sense of gallantry, nor, indeed, 
of clnvalfous transport, but as a matter of simple duty to 
the sex. He was giving up his sleep, was going down six 
hundred feel of steep trail to olTer his services during the 
rest of the night as much as a mailer of course as an 
Eastern man would have offered his seat in an omnibus to 
a woman, and with as little expectation of return for his 
courlesv. 

Having resumed his coat, witlt a bottle of whisky thrust 
into his pocket, he put on a pair of indlarubher boots 
reaching to his thighs, and, catcliing the blanket from his 
bunk, started with an axe and shovel on his shoulder on 
his downward journey. When the distance was half com- 
pleted he shouted to the travellers below ; the cry was 
joyously answered by the three men; he saw the fourlli 
figure, now unmistakably that of a slender youthful woman, 
in a cloak, helped back into the waggon, as if delivcrince 
was now sure and immediate. But Jack on arriving speedily 
dissipated that illusive hope; they could only gel through 
the gorge by taking off the wheels of the waggon, placing 

the axle on rude sledge-runners of split sapling.^ which 
vor.. X. , t. * 
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with their assistance, he would fashion in a couple of hours 
at his cabin and bring down to tlie gorge. The only other 
alternative would be for them to come to his cabin and 
remain there while he went for assistance to the nearest 
station, but that would take several hours and necessitate a 
double journey for the sledge if he was lucky enough to 
find one. The party quickly acquiesced in Jack’s first 
suggestion. 

“Very well,” said Jack, “then there’s no time to be lost ; 
unhitch your horses, and we’ll dig a hole in that bank for 
them to stand in out of the snow.” This was speedily 
done. “Now,” continued Jack, “you’ll just follow me up 
to my cabin ; it’s a pretty tough climb, but I’ll want your 
help to bring down the runners.” 

Here the man who seemed to be the head of the party 
— of middle age and a superior, professional type— for the 
first time hesitated. “I forgot to say that there is a lady 
with us— my daughter,” he began, glancing towards the 
waggon. 

“I reckoned as much,” interrupted Jack simply; “and 
I allowed to carry her up myself the roughest part of the 
way. She kin make herself warm and comfble in the cabin 
until we’ve got the runners ready.” 

“ You hear what our friend says, Amy ? ” suggested the 
gentleman appealingly to the closed leather curtains of the 
waggon. 

There was a pause. The curtain was suddenly drawn 
aside, and a. charming little head and shoulders, furred to 
the throat and topped with a bewitching velvet cap, were 
thrust out. In the obscurity little could be seen of the 
girl’s features, but there was a certain wilfulness and im- 
patience in her attitude. Being in the shadow, she had 
the advantage of the others, particularly of Jack, as his 
figure was fully revealed in the moonlight against the snow- 
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bank. Her eyes rested for a moment on his high bools, 
his heavy moustache, so long as to mingle with the unkempt 
locks which fell over his broad shoulders, on his huge red 
hands streaked with black grease from the waggon wheels, 
and some blood, staunched with snow, drawn from bruises 
in cutting out brambles in the brush ; on— more awful than 
all— a monstrous, shiny “specimen” gold ring encircling 
one of his fingers— on the whisky bottle that shamelessly 
bulged from his side pocket, and then— slowly dropped her 
dissatisfied ej elids. 

“Why cant I stay here V' she said languidly. “It's 
quite nice and comfortable.” 

“ Because we can’t leave you alone, and we must go with 
this gentleman to help him.” 

Miss Amy let the tail of her eye again creep shudderingly 
over this impossible Jack. “ 1 thought the— the gentleuran 
was going to help us," she said drily. 

“ Nonsense, Amy, you don’t understand,” said her father 
impatiently. “This gentleman is kind enough to offer to 
make some sicdgc-runncrs for us at his cabin, and we must 
help him." 

“ But I can stay here while you go. I’m not afraid.” 

“Yes, but you’re alone here— and something might 
happen.” 

“ Nothing could happen,” interrupted Jack, quickly and 
cliccrfully. Ide had fluahed at first, but he was now con- 
sidering that the carrying of a lady as expensively attired 
and apparently as delicate and particular as this one might 
be somewhat difticulL " There’s nothin’ that would hurt 
ye here,” he continued, addressing the velvet cap and furred 
throat in the darkness, “and if there was it couldn’t get at 
yc, bein’, so to speak, in the same sort o’ fix as you. So 
you’re all right,” he added positively. 

Inconsistently enough, the young lady did not accept 
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this as gratefully as might have been imagined, but Jack 
did not see the slight flash of her eye as, ignoring him, she 
replied markedly to her father, “ I’d much rather stop here, 
papa.” 

“And,” continued Jack, turning also to her father, “you 
can keep the waggon and the whole gorge in sight from 
the trail all the way up. So you can see that everything’s 
all right, ^^’hy, I saw you from the first.” He stopped 
awkwardly and added, “ Come along, the sooner we’re oft 
the quicker the job’s over.” 

“Pray don’t delay the gentleman and — the job,” said 
Miss Amy sweetly. 

Reassured by Jack’s last suggestion, her father followed 
him with the driver and the second man of the party, a 
youngish and somewhat undistinciive individual, but to 
whose gallant anxieties Miss Amy responded effusively. 
Nevertheless the young lady had especially noted Jack’s 
confession that he had seen them when they first entered 
the gorge. “ And I suppose,” she added to herself mentally, 
“ that he sat there with his boozing companions, laughing 
and jeering at our struggles.” 

But when the sound of her companions’ voices died away, 
and their figures were swallowed up in the darkness behind 
the snow, she forgot all this, and much else that was 
mundane and frivolous, in the impressive and majestic 
solitude which seemed to descend upon her from the 
obscurity above. At first it was accompanied with a slight 
thrill of vague fear, but this passed presently into tliat 
profound peace which the mountains alone can give their 
lonely or perturbed children. It seemed to her that Nature 
was never the same on the great plains where men and 
cities always loomed into such ridiculous proportions, as 
when the Great Mother raised herself to comfort them with 
smiling hillsides, or encompassed them and drew them 
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closer in ihe loving arms of her mountains. The long 
white cafiada stretched before her in a purity that did not 
seem of the earth; the vague bulk of the mountains rose 
on cither side of her in a mystery that was not of this life. 
Vet it was^nol oppressive; neither was its restfulness and 
quiet suggestive of obliviousness and slumber : on the 
contrary, the highly rarefied air seemed to give additional 
keenness to her senses ; her hearing had become singularly 
acute; her eyesight pierced the uttermost extremity of the 
gorge, lit by the full moon that occasionally shone through 
slowly drifting clouds. Her nerves thrilled with a delicious 
sense of freedom and a strange desire to run or climb. It 
seemed to her, in her exalted fancy, that these solitudes 
shoukl be | copied only by a kingly race, and not by 
such gross and material churls as this mountaineer who 
helped them. And, I grieve to say — writing of an idealist 
that tihts, and a heroine that is to be — she was getting 
outrageously hungry. 

'I hcre were a few biscuits in her travelling-bag, and she 
remembered that she had been presented with a small jar 
of California honey at San Jost\ 1 his she took out and 
oi)encd on the scat before her, and, spreading tlie honey 
on the biscuits, ate them with a keen schoolgirl relish and 
a pleasant suggestion of a sylvan picnic, in spite of the cold. 
It was all very strange; quite an experience for her to 
speak of afterwards. People w*ould hardly believe that she 
had spent an hour or two, all alone, in a deserted waggon 
in a mountain snow pass. It was an adventure such as 
one reads of in the magazines. Only something was lacking 
which the magazines always supplied — something heroic — 
something done by somebody. If that awful-looking 
mountaineer — that man with the long hair and moustache 
— and that horrible gold ring — why such a ring ? — was only 
different ! But he was probably gorging beefsteak or venison 
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with her father and Mr. W’aterhousc — men were always such 
selfish creatures ! — and had quite forgotten all about her. 
It would have been only decent for them to have brought 
her down something hot ; biscuits and honey were certainly 
cloying, and somehow didn’t agree with the temperature. 
Slie was really half starved ! And much they cared ! It 
would just serve them right if something did happen to her 
— or seem to happen to her — if only to frighten them. And 
the pretty face that was turned up in the moonlight wore a 
charming but decided pout. 

(iood gracious ! What was that ? The horses were either 
struggling or fighting in their snow shelters. Then one 
with a frightened neigh broke from its halter and dashed 
into the road, only to be plunged snorting and helpless 
into the drifts. Then the other followed. How silly ! 
Something had frightened them. Perhaps only a rabbit or 
a mole ; horses were such absurdly nervous creatures ! 
However, it is just as well — somebody would see them or 
hear them — that neigh w'as quite human and awful — and 
they would hurry down to see what was the matter. Sht 
couldn’t be e.xpected to get out and look after the horses 
in the snow. Anyhow she wouldn't! She^was a good deal 
safer where she was ; it might have been rats or mice about 
that frightened them ! Goodness I 

She was still watching with curious wonder the continued 
fright of the animals, when suddenly she felt the waggon 
half bumped, half lifted from behind. It was such a lazy, 
deliberate movement that for a moment she thought it 
came from the party who had returned noiselessly with the 
runners. She scrambled over to the back seat, unbuttoned 
the leather curtain, lifted it, but nothing was to be seen. 
Consequently, with feminine quickness, she said, “I see 
you perfectly, Mr. Waterhouse— don’t be silly!” But at 
this moment there was another shock to the waggon, and 
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from benenih it arose what at first seemed to licr to be an 
uplifting of the drift itself, but, as the snow uas shaken 
away from its heavy bulk, proved to be the enormous head 
and shoulders of a bear! 

Vet even then she was not 'U'holly frightened, for the 
snout that confronted her had a feeble inofTensiveness ; the 
small eyes were bright with an eager, almost childish, 
curiosity rather than a savage ardour, and the whole attitude 
of the creature lifted upon its hind legs was circus-like and 
ludicrous rather than aggressive. She was enabled to say 
with some dignity, “Go away — Shoo!” and to wave her 
luncheon-basket at it with exemplary firmness. lJut here 
the creature laid one paw on the back seat as if to steady 
itself, witli the singular effect of collapsing the whole side 
of the waggon, and then opened its mouth as if in some 
sort of inarticulate reply. ]Jut the revelation of its red 
tongue, its glistening teeth, and, above all, the hot, sug- 
gestive fume of its breath, brought the first scream from 
the lips of Miss Amy. It was real and convincing ; the 
horses joined in it ; the three screamed together I The 
bear hesitated for an instant, then, catching sight of the 
honey-pot on the front seat, which the shrinking-back of 
the young girl had disclosed, he slowly reached forward his 
other paw and attempted to grasp it. This exceedingly 
simple movement, however, at once doubled up the front 
seat, sent the honey-pot a dozen feet into the air, an<l 
dropped Miss Amy upon her knees in the bed of the 
waggon. The combined mental and physical shock was 
too much for her; she instantly and sincerely fainted; 
the last thing in her ears amidst this wreck of matter 
being the “wheep” of a bullet and the sharp crack of 
a rifle. 

She recovered her consciousness in the flickering light 
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('f a fire of bark, lhat played upon the rafters of a roof 
thntclied with bark and upon a floor of strewn and shredded 
bark. She even suspected she was lying upon a mattress 
of bark underneath the heavy bearskin she could feel and 
touch. She had a delicious sense of warmth, and, mingled 
with this strange spicing of woodland freedom, even a sense 
of home protection. .\nd, surely enough, looking around, 
she saw her father at her side. 

He briefly explained the situation. They had been at 
first attracted by the cry of the frightened horses and their 
plunging, which they could see distinctly, although they 

saw nothing else. “ But, Mr. Tenbrook ” 

Mr. Who?” said Amy, staring at the rafters. 

•‘The owner of this cabin — the man who helped us — 
caught up his gun, and calling us to follow, ran like lightning 
down the trail. At first we followed blindly, and unknow- 
ingly, for we could only see the struggling horses, who, 
however, seemed to be alonc^ and the waggon from which 
you did not seem to have stirred. Then, for the first time, 
my dear child, we suddenly saw your danger. Imagine 
how wc felt as that hideous brute rose up in the road and 
began attacking the waggon. We called on 'I'enbrook to 
fire, but for some inconceivable reason he did not, although 
he still kept running at the top of his speed 'I'hen we 
heard you shriek ” 

“ I didn’t shriek, papa ; it was the horses.” 

‘‘ My child, I knew your voice.” 

“Well, it was only a very little scream — because I had 
tumbled.” The colour was coming back rapidly to her 
pink cheeks. 

“And then, at your scream, Tenbrook fired! — it was a 
wonderful shot for the distance, so everybody says — and 
killed the bear, though Tenbrook says it oughtn’t to. I 
believe he wanted to capture the creature alive. They’ve 
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queer notions, those hunters. And then, as you were un- 
conscious, he brought you up here.” 

“ U'7io brought me?” 

“ Tenbrook; he’s as strong as a horse. Slung you up 
on his shoulders like a feather pillow.” 

Oh ! ■’ 

“And then, as the waggon required some repairing from 
the brute’s attack, we concluded to take it leisurely, and 
let you rest here for awliile.” 

“And where is — where are IheyV' 

“At work on the waggon. I determined to slay with 
you, though you arc perfectly safe here.” 

“ I suppose I ought— to thank — this man, papa? " 

“ Most certainly, thoug'n, of course, / have already done 
so. Hut he was rather curt in reply. These half-savage 
men have such singular ideas. He said the beast would 
never have attacked you except for the honey-pot which it 
scented. That’s absurd.” 

“ 'i'hen it’s all my fault?” 

“ Nonsense ! How could you know ? ” 

“And I’ve made all this trouble. And frightened the 
horses. And spoilt the waggon. And made the man run 
down and bring me up here when he didn’t want to ! ” 

“My dear child! Don't be idiotic! .Amy! Well, 
really ! " 

For the idiotic one was 'really wiping two large tears 
from her lovely blue eyes. She subsided into an ominous 
silence, broken by a single sniffle. “Try to go to sleep, 
dear; you’ve had quite a shock to your nerves,” added 
her father soothingly. She continued silent, but not 
sleeping. 

“ I smell coffee.” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“You’ve been having coffee, papa?” 
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“ We did have some, I think,” sai.l the wretched man 
ajX)logcticalIy, though why he could not determine. 

“Before I came up? while the bear was trying to 
eat me ? ” 

“ No, after.’’ 

“ I've a horrid taste in my mouth. It’s the honey. I’ll 
never eat honey again. Never ! ” 

“ Perhaps it’s the whisky.” 

“What?” 


“The whisky. You were quite faint and chilled, you 
know. We gave you some.” 

“Out of— that— black— bottle?” 

“Yes.” 


Another silence. 

I d like some coffee. I don’t think he'd begrudge me 
that, if he did save my life.” 

“1 daresay there’s some left." Her father at once be- 
stirred himself, and presently brought her some coffee in 
a tin cup. It was part of Miss Amy’s rapid convalescence, 
or equally of her debilitated condition, that she made no 
comment on the vessel. She lay for some moments look- 
ing curiously around the cabin; she had no doubt it had a 
worse look in the tlaylight, but somehow the firelight 
brought out a wondrous luxury of colour in the bark floor 
and thatching. Besides, it was not ‘'smelly,” as she feared 
it would be ; on tlie contrary, the spicy aroma of the woods 
was always dominant. She remembered that it was this 
that always made a greasy, oily picnic tolerable. She raised 
herself on her elbow, seeing which her father continued 
.confidently, " Perhaps, dear, if you sat up for a few moments 
you might be strong enough presently to walk down with 
me to the waggon. It would save time.” 

Amy instantly lay down again. “ I don’t know what you 
can be thinking of, papa. After this shock really I don’t 
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feel as if I could stand alone much less xvalk. Hut, of 
course,” witli palhclic resignation, “if you and Mr. ^Vater- 
house supported rue, perhaps I might crawl a few steps at 
a time.” 

“Nonsense, Amy. Of course, this man Tenbrook will 
carry you down as he brought you up. Only I thought — 
but there are steps; they are coming now. No! it is 
only he." 

The sound of crackling in the underbrush was followed 
by a momentary darkening of the open door of the cabin. 
It was the tall figure of the mountaineer. Hut he did not 
even make tlie pretence of entering ; standing at the door, 
he delivered bis news to the interior generally. It was to 
the effect that everything was ready, and the two other 
men were even then harnessing the horses. Then he drew 
back into the darkness. 

“Papa,” said Amy, in a sudden frightened voice, “Tve 
lost my bracelet." 

“ Haven’t you dropped it somewhere there in the bunk ? ” 
asked her father. 

“No. It’s on the floor of the waggon. I remember 
now it fell off when I tumbled! And it will be trodden 
upon and crushed I Couldn’t you run down, aliead of me, 
and warn them, papa dear? Mr. Tenbrook will have to 
go so slowly with me.” She tumbled out of the bunk with 
singular alacrity, shook herself and her skirts into in- 
stantaneous gracefulness, and fitted the velvet cap on her 
straying hair. Then she said hurriedly, “Run quick, papa 
dear, and as you go call him in and say I am quite ready.” 

Thus adjured, the obedient parent disappeared in the 
darkness. With him also disappeared Miss Amy’s singular 
alacrity. Sitting down carefully again on the edge of the 
bunk, she leaned against the post with a certain indcflnablc 
languor that w'as as touching as it was graceful. I need not 
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tell any feminine readers that there was no dissimulation in 
all this — no coquetry, no ostentation — and that the young 
girl was perfectly sincere ! But the masculine reader might 
like to know that the simple fact was that, since she had 
regained consciousness, she had been filled with remorse 
for her capricious and ungenerous rejection of Tenbrook’s 
proffered service. More than that, she felt she had perilled 
iier life in that moment of folly, and that this man— this 
hero — liad saved her. For hero he was, even if he did not 
fulfil her ideal — it was only she that was not a heroine. 
Perhaps if he had been more like what she wislied she 
would have felt this less keenly ; Love leaves little room for 
the exercise of moral ethics. So Miss Amy Forester, being 
a good girl at bottom, and not exactly loving this man, felt 
towards him a frank and tender consideration which a more 
romantic passion would have shrunk from showing. Con- 
sequently, when Tenbrook entered a moment later, he 
found Amy paler and more thoughtful, but, as he fancied, 
much prettier than before, looking up at him with eyes of 
the sincerest solicitude. 

Nevertheless, he remained standing near the door, as if 
indicating a possible intrusion, his face wearing a look of 
lowering abstraction. It struck her that this might be the 
effect of his long hair and general uncouthness, and this only 
spurred her to a fuller recognition of his other qualities. 

“ I am afraid,” she began, with a charming embarrass- 
ment, “that instead of resting satisfied with your kindness 
in carrying me up here, I will have to burden you again 
with my dreadful weakness, and ask you to carry me down 
also. But all this seems so little after what you have just 
done — and for which I can never, never hope to thank 
you ! ” She clasped her two little hands together, holding 
her gloves between, and brought them down upon her lap 
in a gesture as prettily helpless as it was unaffected. 
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“ I have done scarcely anything,” he said, glancing away 
towards the fire, “and — your father has thanked me. ' 

“ You have saved my life ! ” 

“ No ! no 1 ” he said quickly. “ Not that ! You were in 
no danger, except from my rifle, had I missed.” 

“ I see,” she said eagerly, with a little posthumous 
thrill at having been after all a kind of heroine, “and 
it was a wonderful shot, for you were so careful not to 
touch me.” 

“ Please don’t say any more,” he said, with a slight move- 
ment of half awkwardness, half impatience. “It was a 
rough job, but it’s over now.” 

He stopped and chafed his red hands abstractedly 
together. She could see that he had evidently just washed 
them — and the glaring ring was more in evidence than ever. 
But the thought gave her an inspiration. 

“ You’ll at least let me shake hands with you ! ” she said, 
extending both her own with childish frankness. 

“ Hold on, Miss Forester, ’ he said, with sudden clespera- 
lion. “It ain’t the square thing! Look here! I can’t 
play this thing on you — I can’t let you play it on me any 
longer ! You weren’t in any danger — you never were ! 
'I'hat bear was only a half-wild thing I helped to ra’r myself ! 
It's taken sugar from my hand night after night at the door of 
this cabin as it might have taken it from yours here if it was 
alive now’. It slept night after night in the brush, not fifiy 
yards away. The morning’s never come yet — till now,” he 
said hastily, to cover an odd break in his voice, “when it 
didn’t brush along the whole side of this cabin to kinder 
wake me up and say “So long,” afore it browsed away into 
the canon. There ain’t a man along the whole Divide who 
didn’t know it ; thar ain’t a man along the whole Divide 
that would have drawn a bead or pulled a trigger on it till 
now. It never had an enemy but the bees; it never even 
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knew why horses and cattle were frightened of it. It wasn’t 
much of a pet, you’d say, Miss Forester; it wasn’t much 
to meet a lady’s eye; but we of the woods must take 
our friends where we find ’em and of our own kind. It 
ain’t no fault of yours, miss, that you didn’t know it — 
it ain’t no fault of yours v/hat happened ; but when it 
comes to your thanking me for it, why, it’s — it’s rather 
rough, you see — and gets me.” He stopped short as 
desperately and as abruptly as he had begun, and stared 
blankly at the fire. 

A wave of pity and shame swept over the young girl and 
left its high tide on her cheek. But even then it was closely 
followed by the feminine instinct of defence and defiance. 
The real hero — the gentleman — she reasoned bitterly, would 
have spared her all this knowledge. 

“ But why,” she said with knitted brows — “ why, if you 
knew it was so precious and so harmless — why did you fire 
upon it?” 

*• Because,” he said, almost fiercely turning upon her, 
“ because you screamed, and then 1 knetv it had frightened 
you!" He stopped instantly as she momentarily recoiled 
from him, but the very brusqueness of his action had dis- 
lodged a tear from his dark eyes that fell warm on the back 
of her hand, and seemed to blot out the indignity. “ Listen, 
miss,” he went on hurriedly, as if to cover up his momentary 
unmanliness. “I knew the bear was missing to-night, and 
when I heard the horses scurrying about I reckoned what 
was up. I knew no harm could come to you, for the horses 
were unharnessed and away from the waggon. I pelted 
down that trail ahead of them all like grim death, calkilatin* 
to get there before the bear ; they wouldn’t have under- 
stood me ; I was too high up to call to the creature when 
he did come out, and I kinder hoped you wouldn’t see him. 
Even when he turned towards the waggon, I knew it wasn’t 
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you he was after, but suihin’ else, and I kinder hoped, miss, 
that you, being different and quicker-minded than the rest, 
would see it too. All the while liiem folks were yellin’ 
behind me to fire — as if I didn’t know niy work. I was 
half-way down — and then you screamed ! And then I 
forgot cvcr)’thing — cver>’thing but standing clear of hilling 
you — and I fired. I was that savage that I wanted to 
believe that lic’d gone mad and would have touched you, 
till I got down there and found the honey-[)ol lying along- 
side of him. but there — it’s all over now! I wouldn’t 
have let on a word to you, only I couldn’t bear to takejw/r 
thanks for it, and I couKln’t bear to have you thinking me 

.a brute for dodgin’ them." Me stopped, walked to the fire, 

• 

leaned against the chimney under the shallow pretext of 
kicking the dull embers into a blaze, which, however, had 
only the effect of revealing his two glistening eyes as he 
turned back again and came towards her. “ Well," he 
said, with an ineffectual laugh, “it's all over now, it’s all 
in the day's work, 1 reckon — and now, miss, if you’re 
ready, and will just fix yourself your own way so as to 
ride easy. I'll carry you down.” And slightly bending his 
strong figure, he dropped on one knee beside her wiih 
extended arms. 

Now it is one thing to be carried up a hill in temperate, 
unconscious blood and practical business fashion by a tall, 
powerful man with steadfast glowering eyes, but quite 
another thing to be carried down again by the same 
man, who has been crying, and when you arc conscious 
that you are going to cry too, and your tears may be 
apt to mingle. So Miss Amy Forester said, “Oh, wait, 
please! Sit down a moment. Oh, Mr. Tenbrook, I am 
so very, very sorry,” and, clapping her hand to her eyes, 
burst into tears. 

“Oh, plcpse, please don’t, Miss Forester,” said Jack, 
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sitting down on the end of the bunk with frightened eyes, 
“ Please don’t do that ! It ain’t worth it. I’m only a brute 
to have said anything.” 

‘•No, no! You are so noble! so forgiving!” sobbed 
Miss Forester, “and 1 have made you go and kill the only 
thing you cared for, that was all your own.” 

“ No, miss — not all my own, either — and that makes it 
so rough. For it was only left in trust with me by a friend. 
It was her only companion.” 

“ //^r only companion ? ” echoed Miss Forester, sharply 
lifting her bowed head. 

‘•Except,” said Jack hurriedly, miscomprehending the 
emphasis with masculine fatuity — “except the dying man 
for whom she lived and sacrificed her whole life. She gave 
me this ring, to always remind me of my trust. I suppose,” 
he added, ruefully looking down upon it, “it’s no use now. 
I’d better take it off.” 

Then Amy eyed the monstrous object with angelic sim- 
plicity. “ I certainly should,” she said with infinite sweet- 
ness ; “it would only remind you of your loss. Hut,” she 
added, with a sudden, swift, imploring look of her blue 
eyes, “if you could part with it to me, it would be such a 
reminder and token of— of your forgiveness.” 

Jack instantly handed it to her. “And now," he said, 
“ let me carry you down.” 

“I think," she said hesitatingly, “that — I had better try 
to w.alk,’’ and she rose to her feet. 

“ Then I shall know that you have not forgiven me,” said 
Jack sadly. 

“ But I have no right to trouble ” 

Alas ! she had no time to finish her polite objection, 
for the next moment she felt herself lifted in the air, 
smelt the bark thatch within an inch of her nose, saw 
the firelight vanish behind her, and subsiding into his 
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curved arms as in a hammock the two passed forth into 
the night together. 

“ I can’t find your bracelet anywhere, Amy,” said her 
father, when they reached the waggon. 

“It was on the floor in the hut,” said Amy reproach- 
fully. “ But, of course, you never thought of that 1 ” 


My pen halts with some diffidence between two conclu- 
sions to this veracious chronicle. As they agree in result, 
though not in theory or intention, I may venture to give 
them both. To one coming from the lips of the charming 
heroine herself I naturally yield the precedence. “Oh, the 
bear story ! I don’t really remember whether that was 
before I was engaged to John or after. But I had known 
him for some time ; father introduced him at the Governor’s 
ball at Sacramento. IvCt me see ! — I think it was in the 
winter of ’56. Yes ! it was very amusing ; I always used 
to charge John with having trained that bear to attack our 
carriage so that he might come in as a hero ! Oh, of course, 
there are a hundred absurd stories about him — they used 
to say that he lived all alone in a cabin like a savage, and 
all that sort of thing, and was a friend of a dubious woman 
in the locality, whom the common people made a heroine 
of— Miggles, or Wiggles, or some such preposterous name. 
But look at John, there — can you conceive it?” The 
listener, glancing at a very handsome, clean-shaven fellow, 
faultlessly attired, could not conceive such an absurdity. 
So I therefore simply give the opinion of Joshua Bixley, 
Superintendent of the Long Divide Tunnel Company, for 
what it is worth : “ I never took much stock in that bear 
story, and its captivating old Forester’s daughter. Old 
Forester knew a thing or two, and when he was out here 
consolidating tunnels he found out that Jack Tenbrook 
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was about headed for the big lead, and brought him 

out and introduced him to Amy. You see, 
grit as he was, was mighty rough style, and about as 
simple as they make ’em, and they had to get up some- 
thing to account for that girl’s taking a shine to him. 
But they seem to be happy enough— and what are you 

going to do about it?” 

And I transfer this philosophic query to the reader. 



Cfjc goun0e.8t IproBpectoc m CalaDcra^* 


He was scarcely eight when it was believed that he could 
have reasonably laid claim to the above title. But he never 
did. He was a small boy, intensely freckled lo the roots 
of his tawny hair, with even a suspicion of it in his almon<l- 
shaped but somewhat full eyes, which were the greenish 
hue of a ripe gooseberry. All this was very unlike his 
parents, from whom he diverged in resemblance in that 
fashion so often seen in the South-West of America, as if 
the youth of the boundless West had struck a new note of 
independence and originality, overriding all conservative and 
established rules of heredity. Something of this was also 
shown in a singular and remarkable reticence and firmness 
of purpose, quite unlike his family or schoolfellows. Ilis 
mother was the wife of a teamster, who had apparently 
once “dumped” his family, consisting of a boy and two 
girls, on the roadside at Burnt Spring, with the canvas roof 
of his waggon lo cover them, while he proceeded lo deliver 
other freight, not so exclusively his own, at other stations 
' along the road, returning to them on distant and separate 
occasions with slight additions to their stock, habitation, 
and furniture. In this way the canvas roof was finally 
shingled and the hut enlarged, and under the quickening of 
a smiling California sky and the forcing of a teeming 
California soil, the chance-sown seed took root, and became 
known as Medliker’s Ranch, or “ Medliker’s,” with its burst- 
ing garden patch and its three sheds or “lean-to's.” 
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The girls helped their mother in a childish, imitative way ; 
the boy, John Bunyan, after a more desultory and original 
fashion — when he was not “ going to ” or ostensibly “ coming 
from ” school, for he was seldom actuallythcre. Something of 
this fear was in the mind of Mrs. Medliker one morning as 
she looked up from the kettle she was scrubbing, with 
premonition of “ more worriting,” to behold the Reverend 
Mr. Staples, the local minister, hale John Bunyan Medliker 
into the shanty with one hand. Letting Johnny go, he 
])laccd his back against the door and wiped his face with a 
red handkerchief. Johnny dropped into a chair, furtively 
glancing at the arm by which Mr. Staples had dragged 
him, and feeling it with the other hand to see if it was really 
longer. 

“ I’ve been requested by the schoolmaster,” said the 
Rev. Mr. Staples, putting his handkerchief back into his 
broad felt hat with a gasping smile, “to bring our young 
friend before you for a matter of counsel and discipline. 

I have done so. Sister Medliker, with some difficulty ” — he 
looked down at John Bunyan, who again felt his arm and 
was satisfied that it teas longer — “ but we must do our 
dooty, even with difficulty to ourselves and, perhaps, to 
others. Our young friend John Bunyan stands on a giddy 
height — on slippery places, and,” continued Mr. Staples, 
with a lofty disregard to consecutive metaphor, “ his feet 
are taking fast hold of destruction.” Here the child drew 
a breath of relief, possibly at the prospect of being on firm 
ground of any kind at last \ but Sister Medliker, to whom 
the Staples style of exordium had only a Sabbath signi- 
ficance, turned to her offspring abruptly — 

“And what’s these yer doin’s now, John? and me a 
slavin’ to send ye to school? ” 

Thus ajjpealed to, Johnny looked for a reply at his feet, 
at his arm, and at the kettle. Then he said: “/ ain’t 
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done nothin’, but //«■” — indicating Staples — “hez been 
nigh enter pullin’ off my arm ! ” 

" It’s now almost a week ago," continued Mr. Staples, 
waving aside the interruption with a smile of painful 
Christian tolerance, "or perhaps ten days— I won’t be too 
sure — that the schoolmaster discovered that Johnny had in 

his possession two or three flakes of fine river gold each 

of the value of half a dollar, or perhaps 62. ^ cents. On 
being questioned where he got them he refused to say; 
although subsequently he alleged that he had "found” 
them. It being a single instance, he was given the benefit 
of the doubt, and nothing more tvas said about it. But a 
few days after he was found trying to pass off, at Mr. 
Smith’s store, two other flakes of a different size, and a 
small nugget of the value of four or five dollars. At this 
point I was called in ; he repeated to me, I grieve to say, 
the same untruthfulness, and when I suggested to him the 
obvious fact that he had taken it from one of the miners’ 
sluice-boxes and committed the grievous sin of theft, he 
wickedly denied it — so that we are prevented from carrying 
out the Christian command of restoring it even t»//<'-fold, 
instead of four or flve-fold, as the Mosaic I..aw might have 
required. We were, alas! unable to ascertain anything 
from the miners themselves, though I grieve to say they 
one and all agreed that their " take ’’ that week was not at 
all what they had expected. I even went so far as to 
admit the possibility of his own statement, and besought 
him at least to show me where he had found it. He had 
at first refused with great stubbornness of temper, but later 
consented to accompany me privately this afternoon to the 
spot." Mr. Staples paused, and sinking his voice, gloomily, 
and with his eyes fixed upon Johnny, continued slowly ; 

" When I state that, after several times trying to evade me 
pn the way, he finally led me to the top of Bald Hill, where 
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there is not a scrap of soil, and not the slightest indication, 
and still persisted that he found it there^ you will under- 
stand, Sister Medliker, the incorrigibility of his conduct, 
aud how he has added the sin of “ false witness ” to his 
breaking of the Eighth Commandment. But I leave him 
to your Christian discipline ! Let us hope that if, through 
his stilT-necked obduracy, he has haply escaped the ven- 
geance of man’s law, he will not escape the rod of the 
domestic tabernacle.” 

“Ye kin leave him to me,” said Mrs. Medliker, in her 
anxiety to get rid of the parson, assuming a confidence she 
was far from feeling. 

“So be it, Sister Medliker,” said Staples, drawing a long, 
satisfactory breath; “and let us trust that when you have 
rastled with his flesh and spirit, you will bring us joyful 
tidings to Wednesday’s Mothers’ Meeting.” 

He clapped his soft hat on his head, cast another glance 
at the wicked Johnny, opened the door with his hand behind 
him, and backed himself into the road. 

“Now, Johnny,” said Mrs. Medliker, setting her lips 
together as the door closed, “ look me right in the face, and 
say where you stole that gold.” 

But Johnny evidently did not think that his mother’s 
face at that moment offered any moral support, for he did 
not look at her ; but, after gazing at the kettle, said slowly : 
“ I didn’t steal no gold." 

“ Then,” said Mrs. Medliker triumphantly, “ if ye didn’t 
steal it, you’ld say right off h<nv ye got it.” 

Children are often better logicians then their elders. To 
John Bunyan the stealing of gold and the mere refusal to 
say where he got it were two distinct and separate things ; 
that the negation of the second proposition meant the 
affirmation of the first he could not accept. But then 
children are also imitative and fearful of the older intellect. 
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It struck Johnny that his mother might be right, and that 
to her it really meant the same thing. So, after a moment’s 
silence, he replied more confidently, “I suppose I stoled it.” 

liut he was utterly unprepared for the darkening change 
in his mother's face, and her furious accents. “ Vou stole 
it ? — you stole it, you limb! And you sit there and brazenly 
tell me! Who did you steal it from? Tell me quick, 
afore I wring it out of you ! ” 

Completely astounded and bewildered at this new turn of 
affairs, Johnny again fell back ui)on the dreadful truth, and 
gasped “I don’t know.” 

“You don’t know — you devil! Did you take it from 
Frazer’s ? ” 

“No.” 

" From the Simmons Brothers ?” 

“ No.” 

“ From the Blazing Star Company ?” 

“No.” 

“ From a Store ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Then, in created Goodness ! — where did you get it ? ” 

Johnny raised his brown gooseberry eyes for a single 
instant to his mother’s and said : “ I found it.” 

Mrs. Medliker gasped again and stared hopelessly at the 
ceiling. Yet she was conscious of a certain relief. After 
all, it was possible that he had found it — liar as he un- 
doubtedly was. 

“ Then wliy don’t you say where, you awful child ? ” 

“ Don’t want to ! ” 

Johnny would have liked to add lliat he saw no reason 
why he should tell. Other people who found gold were 
not obliged to tell. There was Jim Brody, who had struck 
a lead and kept the locality secret. Nobody forced him to 
tell. Nobody called him a thief ; nobody had dragged him 
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about by the arm until he showed it. Why was it wrong 
that a little boy should find gold? It wasn’t agin the 
Commandments. Mr. Staples had never got up and said 

Thou shalt not find gold ! ” His mother had never made 
him pray not to find it ! The schoolmaster had never read 
him awful stories of boys who found gold and never said 
anything about it, and so came to a horrid end. All this 
crowded his small boy’s mind, and, crowding, choked his 
small boy’s utterance. 

“You jest wait till your father comes home,” said Mrs. 
Medhker, “and he’ll see whether you ‘want to' or not. 
And now get yourself off to bed and stay there.” 

Johnny knew that his father — whose teams had increased 
to five waggons, and whose route extended forty miles 
farther — was not due for a week, and that the catastrophe 
was yet remote. His present punishment he had expected. 
He went into the adjoining bedroom, which he occupied 
with his sister, and began to undress. He lingered for 
some time over one slocking, and finally cautiously removed 
from it a small piece of flake gold which he had kept con- 
cealed all day under his big toe, to the great discomfort of 
that member. But this was only a small, ordinary self- 
martyrdom of boyhood. He scratched a boyish hiero- 
glyphic on the metal, and when his mother’s back was 
turned scraped a small hole in the adobe wall, inserted the 
gold in it, and covered it up with a plaster made of the 
moistened debris. It was safe — so was his secret — for it 
need not, perhaps, be stated here that Johnny had told the 
truth, and had honestly found the gold 1 But where ? — yes, 
that was his own secret I And now Johnny, with the instinct 
of all young animals, dismissed the whole subject from his 
mind, and, reclining comfortably upon his arm, fell into 
an interesting study of the habits of the red ant as exempli- 
fied in a crack of the adobe wall, and with the aid of a 
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burnt match succeeded in diverting for the rest of the 
afternoon the attention of a whole laborious colony. 

The next morning, however, brought trouble to him in 
the curiosity of his sisters, heightened by their belief that 
he could at any moment be taken off to prison — which was 
their understanding of their mother’s story. 1 grieve to 
say that to them this invested him with a certain romantic 
heroism, from the gratification of which the hero himself 
was not exempt. Nevertheless, he successfully evaded 
their questioning, and on broader impersonal grounds. As 
girls it was none of their business ! Me wasn’t a-going to 
tell them his secrets ! And what did they know about 
gold, anyway? 'I'hey couldn’t tell it from brass! The 
attitude of his mother was, however, still perplexing. She 
was no longer actively indignant, but treated him with a 
mysterious reserve that was the more appalling. The fact 
was that she no longer believed in his theft — indeed, she 
had never seriously accepted it — but his strange reticence 
and secretiveness piqued her curiosity, and even made her 
a little afraid of him. The capacity for keeping a secret 
she believed was manlike, and reminded her — for no reason 
in the world — of Jim Medliker, her husband, whom she 
feared. Well, she would let them fight it out between 
them. More than that, she was finally obliged to sink her 
reserve in employing him in the necessary “chores” for 
the house, and he was sent on an errand to the country 
store at the cross-roads. But he first extracted his gold 
flake from the wall, and put it in his pocket. 

On arriving at the store, it was plain even to his boyish 
perceptions that the minister had circulated his miserable 
story. Two or three of the customers spoke to each other 
in a whisper, and looked at him. More than that, when he 
began his homeward journey, he saw that two of the 
loungers were evidently following him. Half in timidity 
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and half in boyish mischief, he once or twice strayed from 
the direct road, and snatched a fearful joy in observing 
their equal divergence. As he passed Mr. Staples’s house 
he saw that reverend gentleman sneak out of his back gate, 
and, without seeing the two others, join in the inquisitorial 
procession. But the events of the past day had had their 
quickening effect upon Johnny’s intellect. A brilliantly 
wicked thought struck him. As he was passing a perfectly 
bare spot on the road he managed, without being noticed, 
to cast his glittering flake of gold on the sterile ground at 
the other side of the road, where the minister’s path would 
lie. Then, at a point where the road turned, he concealed 
himself in the brush. The Reverend Mr. Staples hurried 
forward as he lost sight of the boy in the sweep of the road, 
but halted suddenly. Johnny’s heart le.apcd. The minister 
looked around him, stooped, picked up the piece of gold, 
thrust it hurriedly in his waistcoat pocket, and continued 
his way. Wlien he reached the turn of the road, before 
passing it, he availed himself of his solitude to pause and 
again examine the treasure, and again return it to his 
pocket. But, to Johnny’s surprise, he here turned back, 
walked quickly to the spot where he had found it, carefully 
examined the locality, kicking the loose soil and stones 
around with his feet until he had apparently satisfied him- 
self that tlicre was no more, and no gold-bearing indications 
in the soil. At this moment, however, the two other 
inquisitors came in siglit, and Mr. Staples turned quickly 
and hurried on. Before he had passed the bru.sh where 
Johnny was concealed the two men overtook him and 
exchanged greetings. They both spoke of “Johnny” and 
his crime, of having followed him with a view of finding 
out where he went to procure his gold, and of his having 
again evaded them. Mr, Staples agreed with their purpose, 
but, to Johnny’s intense astonishment, said nothing about 
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his ou'ti find I When they had passed on, the boy slipped 
from his place of concealment and followed them at a 
distance until his own house came in view. Here the two 
men diverged, but the minister continued on towards the 
other “store" and post-office on the main road. 

He would have told his mother what he had seen, and 
his surprise that the minister had not spoken of finding the 
gold to the other men, but he was checked : — first by his 
mother’s altitude towards him, which was clearly the same 
as the minister’s, and, second, by the knowledge that she 
would have condemned his dropping the gold in the 
minister’s path — though he knew not tvhy — or asked his 
reason for it, which he was equally sure he could not 
formulate, though he also knew not why. But that evening, 
as he was returning from the spring with water, he heard 
the minister’s voice in the kitchen. It had been a day of 
surprises and revelations to Johnny, but the climax seemed 
to be reached as he entered the room ; and he now stood 
transfixed and open-mouthed as he heard Mr. Staples 
say — 

“It’s all very well, Sister Medlikcr, to comfort your heart 
with vain hopes and delusions. A mother’s leanin’s is the 
soul's deceivin’s — and yer leanin* on a broken reed. If 
the boy truly found that gold he’d have come to ye and 
said : * Behold, mother, I have found gold in the highways 
and byeways — rejoice and be exceedin’ glad!’ and hev 
poured it inter yer lap. Yes," continued Mr. Staples 
aggressively to the boy, as he saw him stagger back with 
his pail in hand — “yes, sir, that would have been the 
course of a Christian child ! " 

For a moment Johnny felt the blood boiling in his ears, 
and a thousand words seemed crowding in his throat. 
“Thenl" he gasped and choked. “Then I" he began 
again — and stopped with the suflbeation of indignation. 
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But Mr. Staples saw in his agitation only an awakened 
conscience, and, nudging Mrs. Medliker, leaned eagerly 
forward for a reply. “ Then,” he repeated, with suave 
encouragement— “go on, Johnny ! Speak it out I ” 

Then,” said Johnny, in a high, shrill falsetto that 
startled them — “then wot for did you pick up that piece 
o gold in the road this arternoon, and say nothin’ of it to 
the men who followed ye ? Ye did ; I seed yer ! And ye 
didnt say nothin' of it to anybody; and ye ain’t sayin’ 
nothin of it now ter Maw ! and ye’ve got it in yer vest ! 
And it’s mine, and I dropped it ! Gimme it.” 

^ Astonishment, confusion, and rage swelled and empurpled 
Staples’s face. It was Ms turn to gasp for breath. Yet in 
the same moment he made an angry dash at the boy. But 
Mrs. Medliker interfered. This was an entirely new feature 
in the case. Great is the power of gold. A single glance 
at the minister’s confusion had convinced her that Johnny’s 
accusation was true, and it was Johnny’s money — con- 
structively that the minister was concealing. His 
mere possession of that gold had more effect in straighten- 
ing out her loose logic than any sense of hypocrisy. 

"You leave the boy be, Brother Staples,” said Mrs. 

Medliker sharply. “I reckon wot’s his is hisn, spite of 
whar he got it.” 

Mr. Staples saw his mistake, and smiled painfully as he 
fumbled in his waistcoat pocket. “ I believe I did pick up 
something,” he said, “ that may or may not have been gold, 
but I have dropped it again or thrown it away, and really 
It IS of little concern in our moral lesson. For we have 
only Ms word that it was really his ! How do we kn<m it ? ” 

"Cos it has my marks on it,” said Johnny quickly; “it 
had a criss-cross I scratched on it. I kin tell it good enuf.” 

Mr. Staples turned suddenly pale, and rose. “Of 
course,” he said to Mrs. Medliker, with painful dignity. 
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“ if you set so much value upon a mere worldly trifle, I will 
endeavour to find it. It may be in my other pocket.” He 
backed out of the door in his usual fashion, but instantly 
went over to the post-office, where, as he afterwards alleged, 
he had changed the ore for coin in a moment of inadvert* 
ence. I3ut Johnny’s hieroglyphics were found on it, and 
in some mysterious way the story got about. It had two 
c/Tecis that Johnny did not dream of. It had forced 
his mother into an attitude of complicity with him ; it had 
raised up for him a single friend. Jake Slielitzcr, quartz 
miner, had declared that Burnt Spring was “ playing it low 
clown” on Johnny! That if they really believed that the 
boy took gold from their sluice-bo.xts it was their duly to 
watch their claims and not the boy. 'I'hat it was only their 
excuse for “snooping” after him, and they only wanted to 
find his “strike,” which was as much his as their claims 
were their own ! All this with great proficiency of epithet, 
but also a still more recognised proficiency with the revolver, 
wliich made the former respected. 

“'I hat’s the real nigger in the fence, Johnny,” said Jake, 
twirling his huge moustache, “and they only want to know 
where your lead is— and don’t ycr tell ’em ! Let ’em bile 
over with waitin’ first, and that’ll pul the fire out. Does 
yer Pop know.>” 

“ No,” said Johnny. 

“ Nor yer Mar? ’ 

“No.” 

Jake whistled. “Then it’s only yourself ? ” 

Johnny nodded violently, and bis brown eyes glistened. 

“ It’s a heap of information to be packed away in a chap 
of your size, Johnny. Makes you feel kinder crowded 
inside — ch ? Must keep it to yourself, eh ? ” 

“Have to,” said Johnny, with a gasp that was a little 
like a sigh. 
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It caused Jake to look at him attentively. “See here, 
Johnny,” he said, “now ef ye wanted to tell somebody 
about it — somebody as was a friend of yours — Pr 
instance?” 

Johnny slowly withdrew the freckled, warty little hand 
that had been resting confidingly in Jake’s, and gently 
sidled away from him. Jake burst into a loud laugh. 

“All right, Johnny boy,” he said, with a hearty slap 
upon the boy’s back, “keep yer head shut ef yer wanter! 
Only ef anybody else comes bummin’ 'round ye, like this, 
jest turn him over to me, and I’ll lift him outer his boots 1 ” 

Jake kept his word, and his distance thereafter. Indeed, 
it was after this first and last conversation with him that 
the influence of his powerful protection was so strong that 
all active criticisms of Johnny ceased, and only a respectful 
surveillance of his movements lingered in the settlement. 
I do not know that this was altogether distasteful to the 
child ; it would have been strange, indeed, if he had not 
felt at times exalted by this mysterious influence that he 
seemed to have acquired over his fellow-creatures. If he 
were merely hunting blackberries in the brush, he was 
always sure, sooner or later, to find a ready hand offered 
to help and accompany him ; if he trapped a squirrel or 
tracked down a wild bees’ hoard, he generally found a 
smiling face watching him. Prospectors sometimes stopped 
him with : “ Well, Johnny ! as a chipper and far-minded 
boy, now ivhar would you advise us to dig?” I grieve to 
say that Johnny was not above giving his advice— and that 
it was invariably of not the smallest use to the recipient. 

And so the days passed. Mr. Medliker’s absence was 
protracted, and the hour of retribution and punishment 
still seemed far away. The blackberries ripened and dried 
upon the hillside ; and the squirrels had gathered their 
hoards \ the bees no longer came and went through the 
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thicket, but Johnny was still in daily mysterious possession 
of his grains of gold ! And then one day — after the fate 
of all heroic humanity — his secret was imperilled by the 
blandishments and machinations of the all-powerful sex. 

Florry Fraser was a little playmate of Johnny’s. Why, 
with his doubts of his elder sister’s intelligence and integrity, 
he should have selected a child two years younger, and of 
singular simplicity, was, like his other secret, his own. 
What she saw in him to attract her was equally strange ; 
possibly it may have been his brown gooseberry eyes or 
his warts, but she was quite content to trot after him, like 
a young squaw, carrying his “bow-arrow,” or his “trap,” 
supremely satisfied to share his woodland knowledge or 
his scantier confidences. For nobody who knew Johnny 
suspected that she was privy to his great secret. Howbeit, 
wherever his ragged straw hat, thatched with his tawny 
hair, was delected in the brush, the little nankeen sun- 
bonnet of Florry was sure to be discerned not far behind. 
For two weeks they had not seen each other. A fell 
disease, nurtured in ignorance, dirt, and carelessness, was 
striking right and left through the valleys of the foothills, 
and Florry, whose sister had just recovered from an attack, 
had been sequestered with her. But one morning, as 
Johnny was bringing his wood from the stack bcliind the 
house, he saw, to his intense delight, a picket of the road 
fence slipped aside by a small red hand, and a moment 
after Florry squeezed herself through the narrow opening. 
Her round cheeks were slightly flushed, and there was a 
scrap of red flannel around her plump throat that heightened 
the whiteness of her skin. 

'‘My!” said Johnny, with half-real, half affected admira- 
tion, “how splendiferous!” 

“Sore froal,” said Florry, in a whisper, trying to insert 
her two chubby fingers between the bandage and her chin. 
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“ I mussent go outer the garden patch ! I mussent play 
in the woods, for I’ll be seed ! I mussent stay long, for 
they'll ketch me outer bed ! " 

“ Outer bed ? ’’ repeated Johnny, with intense admiration, 
as he perceived for the first time that Florry was in a flannel 
nightgown, with bare legs and feet. 

“Ess.” 

Wliercupon these two delightful imps chuckled and wagged 
their heads with a sincere enjoyment that this mere world 
could not give ! Johnny slipped off his shoes and stockings 
and hurriedly put them on the infant Florry, securing them 
from falling off with a thick cord. This added to their 
enjoyment 

“ We can play cubby house in the stone heap,” whispered 
Florry. 

“Hoi’ on till I tote in this wood,” said Johnny. “You 
hide till I come back.” 

Johnny swiftly delivered his load with an alacrity he had 
never shown before. Then they played “ cubby house ” — 
not fifty feet from the cabin, with a hushed but guilty satis- 
faction. But presently it palled. Their domain was too 
circumscribed for variety. “ Robinson Crusoe up the tree ” 
was impossible, as being visible from the house windows. 
Johnny was at his wits’ end. Florry was fretful and fasti- 
dious. Then a great thought struck him and left him 
cold. “If I show you a show, you won’t tell?” he said 
suddenly. 

“ No.” 

“ Wish yer-madie? ” 

“Ess.” 

“ Got any penny ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Got any slate pencil ? ” 

“No.” 
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“Ain’t got any pins nor nuthin’? You kin 20 in for a 
pin.” 

But Florry had none of childhood’s fluctuating currency 
with her, liaving, so to speak, no pockets. 

“Well,” said Johnny, brightening up, “yc kin go in for 
luv.” 

The child clipped him with her small arms and smiled, 
and, Johnny leading the way, they crept on all fours through 
the thick ferns until they paused before a deep Assure in 
the soil half overgrown with bramble. In its depths they 
could hear the monotonous trickle of water. It was really 
the source of the spring that aftersvards reappeared fifty 
yards nearer the road, and trickled into an unfailing pool 
known as the Burnt Spring, from the brown colour of the 
surrounding bracken. It was the water supply of the ranch, 
and the reason for Mr. Medliker’s original selection of 
that site. Johnny lingered for an instant, looked carefully 
around, and then lowered himself into the fissure. A 
moment later he reached up his arms to Florry, lowered 
her also, and both disappeared from view. Vet from time 
to time their voices came faintly from below— with the 
gurgle of water — as of festive gnomes at play. 

At the end of ten minutes they reappeared, a little muddy, 
a little bedraggled, but flushed and happy. There were 
two pink spots on Florry’s checks, and she clasped some- 
thing lightly in her little red fist. 

“ I here,” said Johnny, when they were seated in the 
straw again, “now mind you don't tell.” 

But here suddenly Floiry’s lips began to quiver, and she 
gave vent to a small howl of anguish. 

“You ain’t bit by a trani’ler nor nothin’?” said Johnny 
anxiously. “ Hush up I ” 

“N — o — o! But ” 

“But what?” said Johnny. 
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“ Mar said I must tell ! Mar said I was to fin’ out where 
you gel the truly gold ! Mar said I was to get you to take 
me,” howled Florry, in an agony of remorse. 

Johnny gasped. “You Injin!” he began. 

“But I won't — Johnny!” said Florry, clutching his leg 
frantically. “ I won’t and I shan’t ! I ain’t no Injin !” 

'Ihen, between her sobs, she told him, how her mother 
and Mr. Staples had said that she was to ask Johnny 
the next time they met to take her where he found the 
“truly gold,” and she was to remember where it was and 
to tell them. And they were going to give her a new dolly ■ 
and a hunk of gingerbread, “ But I won’t— and I shan’t ! ” 
she said passionately. She was quite pale again. 

Johnny was convinced, but thoughtful. “Tell ’em,” he 
said hoarsely — “ tell ’em a big whopper ! They won’t know 
no better. They'll never guess where.” And he briefly 
recounted the wild-goose chase he had given the minister. 

“And get the dolly and the cake,” said Florry, her eyes 
shining through her tears. 

“ In course,” said Johnny. “ They’ll get the dolly back, 
but you kin have eated the]cake first.” They looked at each 
other, and their eyes danced together over this heaven-sent 
inspiration. Then Johnny took off her shoes and stockings, 
rubbed her cold feet with his dirty handkerchief, and said : 

“ Now you trot over to your mar ! ” 

He helped her through the loose picket of the fence, and 
was turning away, when her faint voice again called him. 

“Johnny !” He turned back ; she was standing on the 
other side of the fence holding out her arms to him. He 
went to her with shining eyes, lifted her up, and from her 
hot but loving little lips took a fatal kiss. 

tor, only an hour later, Mrs. Fraser found Florry in her 
bed, tossing with a high fever and a light head. She was 
talking of “Johnny” and “gold,” and had a flake of the 
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metal in her tiny fist. When Mr. Staples was sent for, and, 
with the mother and father, hung anxiously above her bed, 
to their eager questioning they could only find out that 
Florry had been to a high mountain, ever so far away, and 
on the top of it there was gold lying around, and a shining 
figure was giving it away to the people. 

“And who were the people, I-'lorry dear," said Mr. 
Staples persuasively; “anybody ye know here ? 

“They W02 angels,” said Florr>-, with a frightened glance 
over her shoulder. 

I grieve to say that Mr. Staples did not look as pleased 
at the celestial vision as he might have, and poor Mrs. 
Frazer probably saw that in her child’s face which drove 
other things from her mind. Vet Mr. Staples persisted. 

“And who led you to this beautiful mount.iin? Was it 
Johnny 

“ No.” 

“ Wiio then ? ” 

Florry opened her eyes on the speaker. “ I fink it was 
Dod,” she said, and closed them again. 

But here Dr. Duchesne hurried in, and after a single 
glance at the child hustled Mr. Staples from the room. 
For there were grave complications that puzzled him. Florry 
seemed easier and quieter under his kindly voice and 
touch, but did not speak again— and so, slowly sinking, 
passed away that night in a dreamless sleep. This was 
followed by a mad panic at Burnt Spring the next day, and 
Mrs. Medlikcr fled with her two girls to Sacramento, leaving 
Johnny, ostensibly strong and active, to keep house until his 
father s return. But Mr. Medliker’s return was again de- 
layed, and in the epidemic, which had now taken a fast 
hold of the settlement, Johnny's secret— and indeed the 
boy himself— was quite forgotten. It was only on Mr. 
Medliker’s arrival it was known that he had been lying 
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dangerously ill, alone, in the abandoned house. In his 
strange reticence and firmness of purpose he had kept his 
sufferings to himself— as he had his other secret— and they 
were revealed only in the wasted, hollow figure that feebly 

opened the door to his father. 

On which intelligence Mr. Staples was, as usual, promptly 
on the spot with his story of johnny’s secret to the father, 
and his usual eager questioning to the fast sinking boy. 
“And now, Johnny,” he said, leaning over the bed, “tell 
us all. There is One from whom no secrets are hid. 
Remember, too, that dear Florry, who is now with the 

angels, has already confessed.” 

Perhaps it was because Johnny, even at that moment, 
hated the man ; perhaps it was because at that moment he 
loved and believed in Florry ; or perhaps it was only that 
because at that moment he was nearer the greater Truth 
than his questioner, but he said, in a husky voice, “ You 

lie 1 ” 

Staples drew back with a flushed face, but lips that 
writhed in a pained and still persistent eagerness. “ But, 
Johnny, at least tell us where— wh— wow — wow.” 

I am obliged to admit that these undignified accents 
came from Mr. Staples’s own lips, and were due to the 
sudden pressure of Mr. Medliker’s arm around his throat. 
The teamster was irascible and prompt through much mule- 
driving, and his arm tvas, from the same reason, strong and 
sinewy. Mr. Staples felt himself garrotted and dragged 
from the room, and only came-to under the stars outside, 
with the hoarse voice of Mr. Medliker in his ears — 

“ You’re a minister of the gospel, I know, but ef ye say 
another word to my Johnny I’ll knock the gospel stuffin’ 
out of ye. Ye hear me 1 Vve driven mules afore 

He then strode back into the room. “Ye needn’t answer, 
Johnny — he’s gone.” 
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But so too had Johnny, for he never answered the ques- 
tion in this world — nor, please God ! — was he required to 
in the next. He lay still and dead. The community was 
scandalised tlie next day when Mr. Mcdliker sent for a 
minister from Sacramento to officiate at his child’s funeral 
— in place of Mr. Staples — and then the subject was 
dropped. 

» « « ♦ « 

liut the influence of Johnny’s hidden treasure still re- 
mained as a superstition in the locality. Prospecting parties 
were continually made up to discover the unknown claim, 
but always from evidence and data altogether apocryphal. 
It was even alleged that a miner had one night seen the 
little figures of Johnny and Florry walking over the hilltop, 
hand in hand, but that they had vanished among the stars 
at the very moment he thought he had discovered their 
secret. And then it was forgotten; the prosperous Mr. 
Medlikcr, now the proprietor of a stage-coach route, 
moved away to Sacramento; Medliker’s Ranch became 
a station for changing horses, and, as the new railway 
in time superseded even that, sank into a blacksmith’s 
shop on the outskirts of the new town of Burnt Spring. 
And then one day six years after, news fell as a bolt from 
the blue ! 

It was thus recorded in the county paper: “.\ piece of 
rare good fortune, involving, it is said, the development of 
a lead of extraordinary value, has lately fallen to the lot 
of Mr. John Siisbcc, the popular blacksmith, on the site 
of the old Medlikcr Ranch. In clearing out the failing 
water-course known as Burnt Spring, Mr. Silsbec came 
upon a rich ledge or pocket at the actual source of the 
spring — a fissure in the ground a few rods from the road. 
The present yield has been estimated to be from eight 
to ten thousand dollars. But the event is considered 
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as one of the most remarkable instances of the vagaries 
of ‘prospecting’ ever known, as this valuable ‘pot- 
hole’ existed undisturbed for eight years uoi fifty yards 
from the old cabin that was in former times the resi- 
dence of J. Medliker, Esq., and the station of the Pioneer 
Stage Company, and was utterly unknown and unsus- 
pected by the previous inhabitants ! Verily truth is stranger 
than fiction ! ” 



a Cale of SEfjrec Cruanw. 


Tme schoolmaster at Hemlock Hill was troubled that 
morning. 'Phree of his boys were missing. This was not 
only a notable deficit in a roll-call of twenty, but the 
absentees were his three most original and distinctive 
scholars. He had received no preliminary warning or 
excuse. Nor could he attribute their absence to any 
common local detention or difficulty of travel. They lived 
widely apart and in different directions. Neither were 
they generally known as “chums,” or comrades, who might 
have entered into an unhallowed combination to “play 
hookey." 

He looked at the vacant places before him with a con- 
cern which his other scholars little shared, having, after 
their first lively curiosity, not unmixed with some envy of 
the derelicts, apparently forgotten them. He missed the 
cropped head and inquisitive glances of Jackson Tribbs on 
the third bench, the red hair and brown eyes of Providence 
Smith in the corner, and there was a blank space in the 
first bench where Julian Fleming, a lanky giant of seven- 
teen, had sat. Still, it would not do to show his concern 
openly, and, as became a man who was at least three years 
the senior of the eldest, Julian Fleming, he reflected that 
they were " only boys," and that their friends were probably 
ignorant of the good he was doing them, and so dismissed 
the subject. Nevertheless, it struck him as wonderful how 
the little world beneath him got on without them. Hanky 
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Rogers, bully, who had been kept in wholesome check by 
Julian Fleming, was lively and exuberant, and his conduct 
was quietly accepted by the whole school; Johnny Stebbins, 
Tribbs’s bosom friend, consorted openly with Tribbs’s 
l)articular enemy ; some of the girls were singularly gay 
and conceited. It was evident that some superior mascu- 
line oppression had been removed. 

He was particularly struck by this last fact when, the 
next morning, no news coming of the absentees, he was 
impelled to question his flock somewhat precisely con- 
cerning them. There was the usual shy silence which 
follows a general inquiry from the teacher’s desk; the 
children looked at one another, giggled nervously, and 
said nothing. 

“Can you give me any idea what might have kept them 
away ? ” said the master. 

Hanky Rogers looked quickly around, began, “ Playin’ 

hook ” in a loud voice, but stopped suddenly without 

finishing the word, and became inaudible. The master 
saw fit to ignore him. 

“ Bec-huniinV’ said Annie Roker vivaciously. 

“Who is?” asked the master. 

“ Provy Smith, of course. Allers bee-huntin’. Gets lots 
o’ honey. Got two full combs in his desk last week. He's 
awful on bees and honey. Ain’t he, Jinny?” This in a 
high voice to her sister. 

The younger Miss Roker, thus appealed to, was heard 
to murmur that of all the sneakin’ bee-hunters she had 
ever seed, Provy Smith was the worst. “ And squirrels — 
for nuts,” she added. 

The master became attentive — a clue seemed probable 
here. “Would Tribbs and Fleming be likely to go with 
him?” he asked, 

A significant silence followed. The master felt that the 
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children recognised a doubt of this, knowing the boys were 
not “chums”; possibly they also recognised something 
incriminating to them, and with characteristic Freemasonry 
looked at one another and were dumb. 

He asked no further questions, but, when school was 
dismissed, mounted his horse and started for the dwelling 
of the nearest culprit, Jackson Tribbs, four miles distant. 
He had often admired the endurance of the boy, who had 
accomplished the distance, including the usual mcanderings 
of a country youth, twice a day, on foot, in all weathers, 
with no diminution of spirits or energy. He was still more 
surprised when he found it a mountain road, and that the 
house lay well up on the ascent of the pass. Autumn was 
visible only in a few flaming sumacs set among the climbing 
pines, and here, in a little clearing to the right, appeared 
the dwelling he was seeking. 

“Tribbses,” or “ Tribbs’s Run,” was devoted to the work 
of cutting down the pines midway on a long, regularly 
sloping mountain-side, which allowed the trunks, after they 
were trimmed and cut into suitable lengths, to be slid 
down through rude “runs,” or artificial channels, into the 
valley below, where they were collected by teams and 
conveyed to the nearest mills. The business was simple 
in the extreme, and was carried on by Tribbs senior, two 
men with saws and axes, and the natural laws of gravitation. 
'I'he house was a long log cabin ; several sheds roofed with 
bark or canvas seemed consistent with the still lingering 
summer and the heated odours of the pines, but were 
strangely incongruous to those while patches on the table- 
land and the white tongue stretching from the ridge to the 
valley. Hut the master was familiar with those Sierran 
contrasts, and, as he had never ascended the trail before, 
it might be only the usual prospect of the dwellers there. 
At this moment Mr. Tribbs appeared from the cabin, with 
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his axe on his shoulder. Nodding carelessly to the master 
he was moving away, when the latter stopped him. 

“Is Jackson here ? ” he asked. 

“No,” said the father, half impatiently, still moving on. 
“ Hain’t seen him since yesterday.” 

“Nor has he been at school,” said the master, “either 
yesterday or to-day.” 

Mr. Tribbs looked puzzled and grieved. “ Now I 
reckoned you had kep’ him in for some devilment of 
his’n, or lessons.” 

“Not a/i said the master, somewhat indignant 

at this presumption of his arbitrary functions. 

“ Humph ! ” said Mr. Tribbs. “ Mariar 1 ” Mrs. Tribbs 
made her appearance in the doorway. “ The schoolmaster 
allows that Jackson ain't been to school at all.” Then, 
turning to the master, he added, “Thar! you settle it 
between ye,” and quietly walked away. 

Mrs. Tribbs looked by no means satisfied with or in- 
terested in the proposed tHe-h-tUe. “ Hev ye looked in 
the bresh ” {i.e. brush or underwood) “for him?” she said 
querulously. 

“No,” said the master; “I came here first. There are 
two other boys missing — Providence Smith and Julian 
Fleming. Did either of them ” 

Put ^[rs. Tribbs had interrupted him with a gesture of 
impatient relief. “Oh, that's all, is it? Playin’ hookey 
together, in course. 'Scuse me — I must go back to my 
bakin’.” She turned away, but stopped suddenly, touched, 
as the master fondly believed, by some tardy maternal solici- 
tude. But she only said, “AVhen he does come back, you 

just give him a whalin’, will ye ? ” and vanished in her 
kitchen. 

The master rode away, half ashamed of his foolish 
concern for the derelicts. But he determined to try 
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Smith’s father, who owned a small rancho lower down on 
a spur of llie same ridge. But tl^e spur was really nearer 
Hemlock Hill, and could have been reached more directly 
by a road from there. He, however, kept along the ridge, 
and after halfan-hour’s ride was convinced that Jackson 
Tribbs could have communicated with Provy Smith with- 
out coming nearer Hemlock Hill, and this revived his 
former belief that they were together. He found the 
paternal Smith engaged in hoeing potatoes in a stony field. 
The look of languid curiosity with which he had regarded 
the approach of the master changed to one of equally 
languid aggression as he learned the object of his visit. 

"Wot are ye cornin’ to me for? I ain’t runnin' your 
school,” he said, slowly and aggressively. “ I started 
Providence all right for it mornin’ afore last, since when 
I never set eyes on him. That lets me out. My business, 
young feller, is lookin’ artcr the ranch. Yours, I reckon, 
is lookin’ arler your scholars.” 

“ I thought it my business to tell you your son was 
absent from school,” said the master coldly, turning away. 
" If you are satisfied, 1 have nothing more to say.” Never- 
theless, for the moment he was so startled by this remark- 
able theory of his own responsibility in the case that he 
quite accepted the father's callousness— or rather it seemed 
to him that his unfortunate charges more than ever needed 
his protection. There was still the chance of his hearing 
some news from Julian Fleming’s father. He lived at 
omc distance, in the valley on the opposite side of 
Hemlock Hill, and thither the master made his way. 
Luckily he had not gone far before he met Mr. Fleming, 
who was a teamster, en route. Like the fathers of the 
other truants, he was also engaged in his vocation. But, 
unlike the others, Fleming senior was jovial and talkative. 
He pulled up his long team promptly, received the master’s 
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news with amused interest, and an invitation to spirituous 
refreshment from a demijohn in his waggon. 

“ Me and the ole woman kind o’ spekilated that Jule 
might hev been over with Aunt Marthy ; but don’t you 
worry, Mr. Schoolmaster. They’re limbs, every one o’ 
them, but they’ll fetch up somewhere, all square I Just 
you put two fingers o’ that com juice inside ye, and let 
’em slide. Ye didn’t hear what the ’lekshun news was 
when ye was at Smith’s, did ye ? ” 

The master had not inquired. He confessed he had 
been worried about the boys. He had even thought that 
Jul’ might have met with an accident. 

Mr. I'.^ming wiped his mouth, with a humorous affec- 
tation of concern. “Met with anffr«V(’^«/; Yes. I reckon 
not one accident, but iwo of ’em. These yer accidents 
Jules f t with had two legs and were mighty lively acci- 
dents, 'Vou bet, and took him off with ’em ; or mebbe they 
had four legs, and he’s huntin’ ’em yet. Accidents ! Now 
I never thought o’ that ! Well, when you come across him 
and /Aem accidents^ you just whale ’em, all three ! And ye 
won’t take another drink ? Well, so long, then ! Gee up ! ” 
He rolled a.way, with a laugh, in the heavy dust kicked up 
by his plunging mules, and the master made his way back 
to the schoolhouse. His quest for that day was ended. 

But the next morning he was both astounded and 
relieved, at the assembling of school, to find the three 
truants back in their places. His urgent questioning of 
them brought only the one and same response from each — 
“ Got lost on the ridge.” He further gathered that they 
had slept out for two nights, and were together all the time, 
but nothing further, and no details were given. The master 
was puzzled. They evidently expected punishment j that 
was no doubt also the wish of their parents ; but if their 
story was true, it was a serious question if he ought to 
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inflict it. There was no means of testing tiieir statement ; 
there was equally none by which he could controvert it. 
It was evident that the whole school accepted it without 
doubt ; whether they were in possession of details gained 
from the truants themselves which they liad withheld from 
him, or whether from some larger complicity with the cul- 
prits, he could not say. He told them gravely that he 
should withhold equally their punishment and their pardon 
until he could satisfy himself of their veracity and that 
there had been no premeditation in their act. They seemed 
relieved, but here again he could not tell whether it sprang 
from confidence in their own integrity or mcreb' *' jin 
youthful hopefulness that delayed retribution nev.. arrived f 

It was a month before their secret was fully disclosed. 
It was slowly evolved from corroborating circumstances, but 
always with a shy reluctance from the boys ih iselves, 
and a surprise that any one shouKl think it of inq .ance. 
It was gathered partly from details picked up at t*^ss or 
on the playground, from the voluntary testimony of teamsters 
and packers, from a record in the county newspajier, but 
always shaping itself into a consecutive and harmonious 
narrative. 

It was a story so replete with marvellous escape and 
adventure that the master hesitated to acccjit it in its 
entirety until after it had long become a familiar history, 
and was even forgotten by the actors themselves. And 
even now he transcribes it more from the circumstances 
that surrounded it than from a hope that the story will be 
believed. 


WHAT HATPENED 

Master Provy Smith had started out that eventful morning 
with the intention of fighting Master Jackson Tribbs for the 
“Kingship” of Table Riilgc— a trifling territory of ten 
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leagues square — Tribbs having infringed on his boundaries 
and claimed absolute sovereignty over the whole mountain 
range. Julian Fleming was present as referee and bottle- 
holder. 'rhe battle-ground selected was the highest part 
of the ridge. The hour was six o’clock, which would allow 
them time to reach school before its opening, with all 
traces of their conflict removed. The air was crisp and 
cold — a trifle colder than usual — and there was a singular 
thickening of the sun’s rays on the ridge, which made the 
distant peaks indistinct and ghostlike. However, the two 
combatants stripped “ to the buff,” and Fleming patronis- 
ingly took position at the “corner,” leaning upon a rifle, 
which, by reason of his superior years, and the wilderness 
he was obliged to traverse in going to school, his father 
had lent him to carry. It was that day a providential 
weapon. 

Suddenly Fleming uttered the word “Sho!” The two 
combatants paused in their first “squaring off” to see, to 
their surprise, that their referee had faced round, with his 
gun in his hand, and was staring in another direction. 

“ B’ar ! ” shouted tlie three voices together. A huge 
bear, followed by its cubs, was seen stumbling awkwardly 
away to the right, making for the limber below. In an 
instant the boys ha<l hurried into their jackets again, and 
the glory of fight was forgotten in the fever of the chase. 
Why should they pound each other when there was some- 
thing to really killt They started in instant pursuit, Julian 
leading. 

But the wind was now keen and bitter in their faces, 
and that peculiar thickening of the air which they had 
noticed had become first a dark blue and then a whitening 
pall, in which the bear was lost. They still kept on. 
Suddenly Julian felt himself struck between the eyes by 
what seemed a snow-ball, and his companions were as 
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quickly spattered by gouts of monstrous clinging snow- 
flakes. Others as quickly followed — it was not snowing, 
it was snowballing. They at first laughed, affecting to 
retaliate with these whirling, flying masses shaken like 
clinging feathers from a pillow ; but in a few seconds they 
were covered from head to foot by snow, their limbs 
impeded or pinioned against them by its weight, their 
breath gone. They stopped blindly, breathlessly, 'rhen, 
with a common instinct, they turned back. But the next 
moment they heard Julian cry, “Look out!” Coming 
towards them out of the storm was the bear, who had 
evidently turned back by the same instinct. An ungovern- 
able instinct seized the younger boys, and they fled. Hut 
Julian stopped sviih levelled rifle. 'I'he bear slopped loo, 
with sullen, staring eyes. But the eyes that glanced along 
the rifle were young, true, and steady. Julian fired. 'I'he 
hot smoke was swept back by the gale into his face, but 
the bear turned and disappeared in the storm again. Julian 
ran on to where his companions had halted at the report, 
a little ashamed of their cowardice. “ Keep on that way ! ” 
he shouted hoarsely. “ No use tryin' to go where the b’ar 
couldn’t. Keep on ! ” 

“Keep on — whar? There ain’t no trail — no nuthin’!” 
said Jackson querulously, to hold down a rising fear. It 
was true. The trail had long since disappeared ; even 
their footprints of a moment before were filled up by the 
piling snow ; they were isolated in this stony upland, high 
in air, without a rock or tree to guide them across its vast 
white level. They were bitterly cold and benumbed. The 
stimulus of the storm and chase had passed, but Julian 
kept driving them before him, himself driven .along by 
the furious blast, yet trying to keep some vague course 
along the waste. So an hour passed. Then the wind 
seemed to have changed, or else they had travelled in a 
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circle — they knew not which, but the snow was in their 
faces now. But, worst of all, the snow had changed loo ; 
it no longer fell in huge blue flakes, but in millions of 
stinging grey granules. Julian’s face grew hard and his 
eyes bright. He knew it was no longer a snow-squall, 
but a lasting storm. He stopped; the boys tumbled 
against him. He looked at them with a strange smile. 

“ Hev you two made up ? ” he said. 

“ No— o ! ” 

“ Make up, then.” 

“What?” 

“ Shake hands ! ” 

They clasped each other’s red benumbed fingers and 
laughed, albeit a little frightened at Julian. “Go on !” he 
said curtly. 

They went on dazedly, stupidly, for another hour. 

Suddenly Provy Smith’s keen eyes sparkled. He pointed 
to a singular irregular mound of snow before them, plainly 
seen above the dreary level. Julian ran to it with a cry, 
and began wildly digging. “I knew I hit him,” he cried, 
as he brushed the snow from a huge and hairy leg. It was 
the bear — dead, but not yet cold. He had succumbed 
with his huge back to the blast, the snow piling a bulwark 
behind him, where it had slowly roofed him in. The half- 
frozen lads threw themselves fearlessly against his furry 
coat and crept between his legs, nestling themselves be- 
neath his still warm body with screams of joy. The snow 
they had thrown back increased the bulwark, and, drifting 
over it, in a few moments enclosed them in a thin shell of 
snow. Thoroughly exhausted, after a few grunts of satis- 
faction a deep sleep fell upon them, from which they were 
only awakened by the pangs of hunger. Alas! their dinners 
— the school dinners — had been left on the inglorious 
battlefield. Nevertheless, they talked of eating the bear 
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if it came to the worst. They would have tried it even 
then, but they were far above the belt of timber; they had 
matches — what boy has not ? — but no wood. Still, they 
were reassured, and even delighted, with this prospect, and 
so fell asleep again, slewing with the dead bear in the half- 
impervious snow, and woke up in the morning ravenous, 
yet to see the sun shining in their faces through the melted 
snow, and for Jackson Tribbs to quickly discover, four 
miles away as the crow flies, the cabin of his father among 
the flaming sumacs. 

They started up in the glare of the sun, which at first 
almost blinded them. They then discovered that they 
were in a depression of the table-land that sloped before 
them to a deep gully in the mountain-side, which again 
dropped into the canon below. The trail they had lost, 
they now remembered, must be near this edge. But it was 
still hidden, and in seeking it there was danger of some fatal 
misstep in the treacherous snow. Nevertheless, they sallied 
out bravely, although they would fain have stopped to skin 
the bear, but Julian’s mandate was peremptory. They 
spread themselves along the ridge, at times scraping the 
loose snow away in their search for the lost trail. 

Suddenly they all slipped and fell, but rose again quickly, 
laughing. 'I'hcn tiicy slipped and fell again, but this time 
with the startling consciousness that it was not they who had 
slipped — but the snenuf As they regained their feet they 
could plainly see now that a large crack on the white field, 
some twenty feet in width, extended between them and the 
carcass of the bear, showing the glistening rock below. 
Again they were thrown down with a sharp shock. Jackson 
Tribbs, who had been showing a strange excitement, sud- 
denly gave a cry of warning. “ Lie flat, fellers 1 but keep 
a-crawlin’ and jumpin.’ We're goin’ down a slide ! ” And 
the next moment they were sliding and tossing appar- 
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ently with the whole snow-field, down towards the gullied 
precipice. 

What happened after this, and how long it lasted, they 
never knew, h'or, hurried along, with increasing momentum 
but always mechanically clutching at the snow, and bound- 
ing from it as they swept on, they sometimes lost breath, 
and even consciousness. At times they were half suffocated 
in rolling masses of drift, and again free and skimming over 
its arrested surface, but always falling, as it seemed to them, 
almost perpendicularly. In one of these shocks they seemed 
to be going through a thicket of underbrush — but Provy 
Smith knew that they were the tops of pine-trees. At last 
there was one shock longer and lasting, followed by a 
deepening thunder below them. The avalanche had struck 
a ledge in the mountain-side, and precipitated its lower 
part into the valley. 

Then everything was still, until Provy heard Julian’s voice 
calling. He answered, but there was no response from 
Tribbs. Had he gone over into the valley? They set up 
a despairing shout ! A voice — a smothered one — that 
might be his, came apparently from the snow beneath them. 
They shouted again ; the voice, vague and hollow, re- 
sponded, but it was now surely his. 

“ Where are you ? ” screamed Provy. 

“ Down the chimbley.” 

There was a black square of adobe sticking out of the snow 
near tiieni. They ran to it. There was a hole. They peered 
down, but could see nothing at first but a faint glimmer. 

“ Come down, fellows ! It ain’t far ! ” said Tribbs’s voice. 

“ Wot yer got there?” asked Julian cautiously. 

“ Suthin’ to eat.” 

That was enough. In another instant Julian and Provy 
went down the chimney. What was a matter of fifteen feet 
after a thousand? Tribbs had already lit a candle, by 
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which they could see that they were in the cabin of some 
tunnel-man at work on the ridge. He had probably been 
in the tunnel when the avalanche fell, and escaped, though 
his cabin was buried. The three discoverers helped them- 
selves to his larder. They laughed and ale as at a ]>icnic, 
played cards, pretended it was a robber’s cave, am) finally, 
wrapping themselves in the miner’s blankets, slept soundly, 
knowing where they were, and confident that they could 
find the trail early the next morning. They did so, and, 
without going totheir homes, came directly to school, having 
been absent about fifty hours, d'hey were in high spirits — 
except for the thought of aj)proaching punishment, never 
dreaming to evade it by anything miraculous in their 
adventures. 

• • • . . , 

Such was briefly their story. Its truth was corroborated 
by the discovery of the bear’s carcass, by the testimony of 
the tunnel-man, who found his larder mysteriously ransacked 
in his buried cabin, and, above all, by the long white tongue 
that for many months hung from the ledge into the valley. 
Nobody thought the lanky Julian a hero — least of all him- 
self. Nobody suspected that Jackson Tribbs’s treatment of 
a “slide” had been gathered from experiments in his 
father’s “runs” — and he was glad they did not. The 
master’s pardon obtained, the three truants cared little for 
the opinion of Hemlock Hill. They knew /Afmsr/zus ; that 
was enough. 
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The Burnt Mililom 
The Word and tno WlIL 
.V Prfnoa of tbo Bluo*L 
Sunny bu ries 
A Tryiats PaUont. 

BT ED8IR 1. POE. . 

Th» Mj-tUry o( Uurla BogcU 


London: CHATiO A W1NDU&, III St, Marlin't Lane, W.C. 



TWO-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. 


BT MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED. 

The Romance ol n Station. 

The Soul ol Counte ss Adrian. 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. 
Chrirtina CImrd. 

Mre. Tretraskiss. 

BY E. C. PRICE. 

VnlentuiA. 

Gorald. 

Mn». lAncn5t(T*9 Rival. 

The Foreigner**. 

BT RICHARD PRYCE. 

MftX\svira AfTwHon®. 

BY CHARLES READE. , 

It is Never Too Lftle to Mend. 
Hard Caah. 

Peg Wellington. 

Ohristio Jobnatoue. 

Qridlth Gaunt, 

Your»«e)f in Ilis Place. 
The Double Marriage. 

Lore Me Little, Love Me I^rg. 
Poul Play. 

The Olols^ter and the llcnrtU. 
The Coum of True Lore. 

The AutoWojrmphy o! nThlcf. 
A Tcrritlc Temptation. 

The Wandenng Holr. 

A Simpleton. 

A Wonmn-Hater. 

Singlehcnrt and Doublvfacc. 
Good Stories of Man. Ac. 

The Jilt. 

A Perilous Secret. 

Ueadinna. 

BY MRS. J. H. RIOOclL. 

Tier Mother** Darling. 

The Uninhabited House. 
Weird Stories. 

Fairy Water. 

Prince Wales's Garden Party. 
5fyftery In Palace OAirdcns. 
The Nun's Cnrso. 

Idle Talcs. 

BT AMALIE RIVES. 

Barham Decing. 

BY F. H. ROBINSON. 

Women are Strange. 

The Hands of Justice 
The Woman in the Dark. 

BT JAMES RUNCIMAN, 

Sklp|>erii auu bticlJbocks. 
Grace llalmalgn's Sweetheart 
Schools and Scholars. 

BY DORA RUSSELL. 

A Country bwcethcart 

BT W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

Round the Galley Firo. 

On the Fo'k'slo Ilcnd. 

In the Middle Watch, 

A Voyage to the Gape 
A Book for the Hammock. 
Mystery of the ' Oocan Star.' 
Romance of Jenny Harlowo. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 

My Shipmate Lcoisc. 

Alone on a Wide Wide Sea, 


BT W. CLARK RUSSELL-^<«f- 

The Phauium Death. 

The Good Ship ' Mohock.' 

Is he the Man 7 
Heart of Oak. 

The Convict Ship. 

The Tale of the acu. 

The EntTT. 

BT ALAN ST. AUBTN. 

A Fellow ol Tnnity. 

The Junior Doan. 

The Master of St. Benedict's. 
To his Own Master. 

Orclmnl Damcrel. 

I In the Face of the World. 

The Tremlctt DlanioiuD. 

, BT 6EQR6E AUBUSTUS SALA. 

Gaslight and Darlight. 

BY 6E0R6E R. SIMS. 

The King o' RclK 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 

Mary Jane Married. 

Talcs of To-day. 

Dramas of Life. 

Tinkletop'i Crime. 

Zoph : a Circus Story. 

My Two Wlvee, 

^lemolrs of a I^dlady. 

Setnea from the Show. 

The Ten Commaodnicnt^. 
Dagonct Abroad. 

Hogues and Vagabond* 

BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 

A Match in the iMik. 

BY HAWLEY SMART. 

Without Love or Licence. 

Tho riuDgsr. 

Beatrice and Benedick. 

Long Odds. 

The Master of Rathkelly. 

BY T. W. SPEIBHT. 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. 

By Devious Wayi. 
Hoodwinked. | Back to Life. 
The Loud water Tragedy. 
Burgo's Romance, 

Quittance In Fall. 

A Husband from the Sea. 

BT R. A. STERNDALE. 

The Afghan Kiiifo. 

BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 

Now Ajnbiau Nights, 

BT BERTHA THOMAS 

Proud Maksie. 

Tlie Vlolln-playor. | Crcsslda. 

BY WALTER 

Talcs for the Mannes. 

Old Stories Hc^told. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

The Way \Ve Liv© Now. 

Mr. Scarborough's Family. 
The Golden Lion of Oranp^re. 
The American Senator. 

Frau Prohmann, 

Marlon Fay. 

Kept in the Dark, 

The Innd^LeagUA 
John Oaldlgate. 


BY FRANCES E, TROLLOPE. 

Anno Fumess. 

Mnbors Progress. 

Like Ships upon the Sea, 

BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 

Diamood Cut Diamond, 

BT J. T. TR0WBRID6E. ' 

Faruells Folly. 

BT IVAN TUR6ENIEFF, Ao. 

Stories from rorvigu Novels. 

BT MARX TWAIN. 

Tom Sawyer. 

A Tramp Abroad. 

The Stolen White Elephant, 
Plonsure Trip on Continent 
Tho Glided Ago. 

Huckleberry Finn. 

Life on tlfo Mississippi. 

The l^nce and the Panper. 
MarkTwnlD’s Sketches, 

A Yankee at tho Court of 
Ring Arthur. 

Hio £1,000.000 Bank-note. 

BT SARAH TYTIER. 

Noblesse oblige. 

Oitoyonoo Jacqueline. 

The Huguenot Family, 

What She Came Through 
Beauty and the Dcaat 
Tho Bride's Pass. 

Saint Mungo's City, 
Disappeared. 

Ladv DelL 
Buried Diamonds, 

The BUckhall Qhoeta. 

BT C. C. FRASER-TTTLER. 

Istrcss Judith. 


Mistress 

BT ALLEN UPWARD. 

The QiK'cn against Owen. 

Tho Prince of Balktstan, 

BT ARTEMUS VYARD, 

Artemus W aid Complete, 

BT AARON WATSON AND 
LIILIAS WASSERMANN. 

Tbo Mvquls ot Uanbu. 

BY YlllLIAM HESTAU. 

TruHt -Money. 

BY MRS. F. H. VULLIAMSOIn 

A Child Widow. 

BT J. S. WiXTER. 

Cavalry Lifa 
Regimental Legends, 

8T H. F. WOOD. 

Paasonger from Scotland Yard. 
Englishman of tho BnoOalEL 

BT CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 

B^hel Armstrong , 

BY EDMUND TATES. 

OasUwny. 

The Forlorn HopOb 
Land at Last, 


London: CIIATTO WINLUS^ 111 St. Martinli Lane^ W.(X 
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35:4 CfUlral 


ABC (The) of Cricket : a Black' 

View of tbe Oomc, (2t> MlusiraUons.)' 
Ily HtT.» >ihi niNQ Demy ^vo. u. 

ADAMS (\V* DAVENPORT), 

Hooke by. 

A Dictionary of tho Drama: A 

OuKle to the riaywfiRhl*, Players, 

and PUyhou^cs ol the Uiulea Kiiud >ji> 
aiifl Anterica, (tom the Kjrl cst iMnci u> 

I he Present Vol I rAh^iW. De’nyRvo. 
cloth 10/. 6 d. n<L— Vol. n., compictinc 
the Work. Ij in active preparath^n. 
Qalni and Quiddities. Selected by 
WL D. Ar>A)jv Po^i Bvo, cloth, 2/. (i,/. 

AQONY COLUMN (The)of *The 

TIiDCip* from 1800 to 1S70. Edited b) 
AMCH CLAY. Poet Bvo, clolh. t$. (jJ. 

ALDEN (We LO. — DrewHfs 

Dream* Crown 6vo, clolh, 6/, 

ALEX ANDER (Mrs.). Novels by. 

Po^t Ben. IlluslratecJ boaedc. tu ea^h. 

Maid* Wife, or Widow? 

Bllna Fato« 


ALLEN (GRANT), Books by. 

Moorland Idylla. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6/. 
Post^Praodlal Philosophy* Crowa 
tv«>. art hnen, \i OJ, 

Crown Svo. clolh, Cki. each : post 
Illustrated hoards, a each. 

Babylon. Wiih li Iilusitationi. 
Strange Stories. 

Tho Beckoning Hand* 

For Malmle's Sake* 

Phllistla. I In all Shades. 
Tho DovU’s Dio. 

This Mortal Coll. 

Tho TenCa of Sbem. 

The Great Taboo. 

Dumarosq'o Daughter. 

Under Sealed Orders. 

Iho Duchess of Powysland* 
Blood Royal. 

Ivan Groet's Masterpiece. 

The Scallywag. With 24 lUuatratiouf. 
At Market Value. 


The Tents of Shorn. 

bOiTiON. medium tvo, W. 


PorULAS 


Crowa 8to 


VO. cMh. 3 i.&y. ejch; posi 8 vo. APPLETON (O. W.), NovcIs bv. 
Pi" Conclusion.. Cr. Svo.cJ., 3*. U 

intent. Woma»“w“- 


Valerie 
A Life 


Crown Svo. cloth. 3/ Aj. each« 

The Cost of her Pride* 

A Golden Autumn* 

Barbara, Lady's Maid & Peeress. 
Mrs* Crichton's Creditor. 

A Mlsslog Hero* 

A right with Fate* 

The Step-mothor. 


ALLEN (F* M .). — Green 05 

Clrsf s* Crown Bvo, clolh. 3/. (tj. 


ANDERSON(MARY)*-Othello*s 

Occupstlon. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3*. ttj. 


ANDREWS (E. BENJAAUN).- 

The United States In Our Own 
Time. With 500 1 11 usl rations. Ituysl 
Bvo. ch«th. i 6 j. dcI. 


ANTROBUS (C* L*), Novels by. 

Crown Bvo. cloth. 6 u ea*T>. 

Quality Corner* | Wilderamoor. 
The Wine of Flnvarra* 


ARNOLD IE* L.K Stories by. 
The Wonderful Adventures of 
Phra the Phcenlclan* Crown ivo, 
iloth, With la JUuAtrahoas by H. Bt. 
Vaoki, 31. td,; post Bvo. hlustrated 

b«>JTd^. a/, 

Tho Constable of 6t» Nicholas* 

With 2 Frontispiece. Cro>vrt 8vo, cletb« 
3f. M. : picture cloth, flat bjek. 3/. 


ASHTON (JOHN), Books by* 
English Caricature and Satire on 
Napoleon the First* With 115 
J Crown b\o, cloth 7s, ttd. 

Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anno. Wiih 83 lliuauatioas. Crvwu 
b\o, duib. 31. Ck/. 


Crown 8vo clolh, 61, each. 

Social England under the Re* 
gency* u'lih 90 lilu^irytlon^ 
FioriseTs Polly: TheStory of G xosgb 
JV. and >iri. FiTZHeRBIJtT. NVlth 13 
lUuitrsiloas. 

AX 
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ARTEMUS WARD’S Works. I 

Crown 8 VO, cloth, with Portrait, 3 j. W. . 

5EACONSFIELD, LORD. Byf, 

P. O’Connor, M.P. Crown 8 vo, clolh, 54, 

post 8vo, lUuslriilcd boards, 2y. j 

ART (The) of AAIUSINO: A 

Collection of Oraccful ArU, Oaote#, 
Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades, Hy 
b>ASK Bum vv. With 300 lilusiratlons. 

3ECHSTEIN(LUDWia), andthe 
Brothers ORIAIM.— As Pretty as 
Seven, and other Stories, With 98 , 
Illustrations by Rjchter. Square 8?0| 
cloth, ts.td, ; RiU edges, ys, 6 d. 

Crown 8 VO cloth. d<. 

SENNETT (ARNOLD), Novels 

bv. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each. 

Anna of the Five Towns* 

Leonora* 1 A Great Man. 

Teresa of Watling Street. With 8 

BACTERIA, Yeast Fungi, and ' 

Allied Species, A Synopsis of. By 
\V. U, Gkove, IJ.A. WitlJ S7 lllusUaUonS- 
Crown 8vo, ctolh, M. 

BARDSLEY (Rev. C. W.).— 

English Surnames; Their Sources 
and Sicnificalions. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 7J oj. 

Illustrations bv Frank Gii.lktt. 

Tales of tho Five Towns. 

Sacred and Pro fan 0 Love* 

BARING aOULD(S.), Novels by. 

CroNvn 8vo. clolh, 3?. M. each ; post Svo. 
hln^tralcd boards, 2.1. each. 

Rod BDlder* 1 Eve. 

Also (he Popular Eouion 0! Red 
Spider, mediutn Svo, 6r. 

Crovr^n 8 VO, cloth, 3r. each. 

The Grand Babylon Hotoh 

Tho Gates of Wrathi 

BENNETT (W. C*).— Songs for . 

5 b Mors. Post Svo, cloth, zs. 

BARR (ROBERT), Stories by. 

Crown Svo, clulh, 31 W. each. 

In a Steamer Chair. With % Ulus- 
(rations by DKMAtN-UAWWOSO. 

From Whose Bourne^ With 47 

niustrailont by Hal HuksT and othen. 
Revenge! With la lUuMiaticni by 
I.AKCKi.OT SPEi^oand others. 

A Woman Intervenes. 

A Prlnoo of Good Fellowe* With 
15 Illustrations by E. ). SULLIVAN. 

BEWICK (TH0MA5) and HU 

Pupll5. byAvSTiN DOBSOK. WUhoS 
Illustrations. Square Svo. cloth. 3 s. 6 tl. 

BIERCE (AMBROSE).— In the 

Midst of LHe* Crown 8 vo, cloth, 54. 6 d. : 
povt Svo, dlustrated boards, 84 . 

BILL NYE’S Comic History ot 

the United States. \Vi(b Illiuts. 

by V. OppeR. Crown Svo, cloUl, St 64,' 

Crown Svo, cloth, bt.^ach. 

The Speculations of John Steele. 
The Unchanging Bast: A Visit to 
tho h'arthcr hUlfic of the Mediterranean. 

61NDL0SS (HAROLD)i Novels 

by* Crown Svo, clolb, 64, each, 

A Sower of Wheat* 

The coneesslon^HnntaM* 

BARRETT (FRANK), Novels by. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, ar. each ; 
cloth, 11. 6 d. each. 

The Sin of Olga Zaeaoullota. 
Between K«lfe and Death. 

Folly Morrison. 

DIttIo Dady Linton. 

Honest Davie. 1 Found Oullty. 
John Ford; andRls Helpmate. 

A Recoiling Vengoanoe. 

Lieut. Barnabas. 

For Love and Honour. 

The Mistress of Bonalrenttifa# 
Daventry*s Daughter* 

Alnslle’s Ja.Ja. Crown Svo, cloth, 
3j. 6 J. : picture clolh, flat b.nck. «. .> 

BLUNDELL’S Worthies, 

1004* By M. U Bakss^MA With 10 
IMiistrats, Demy 8 tO| cloth»74.M* atiU 


Crown Svo. cloth, 3.r. each ; post Svo. 

Illustrate boards, aj. each ; cloth Ump, 
a.t. 6 <i, each. 

Fettered for Life. 

A Missing Witness. With S lUus 
(rations by W. H. Margrtsox. 

Tbo Woman of the Iron Bracelets. 

The Harding Scandal. 

A Prodigal*! Progress. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3r. 6 d, each. 

Under a Strange Mask. Wlib 
lllustntllons by E, K. Brbwtnall. 

Was She Jnstlfled? 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6 «. each. 

lAdy Juda.. 

Tli9 6rr«r H.r Vay«. 

BODKIN (Mc.D„ K.C.). BoolUhar. 

Dora Myrl, tho Dody Doteofcll^ 

Cr.8vo.cl,, 3r. 64. t picture cU 

Crown Svo, cloth. 3s. 64. ea^b. 
6hlllelagh and ShamKO^^ 

PaCoy the Otnada'on, 

BOURQET (PAUL).— A Uylnk 

Lta Translated by JOHN Ds VlU 4 »«' 
Crown Svo, cloth, $s. 6 d. 

BOURNE (H. R. POX), Boolu'by. 

Bngltsta Herohant.. With sa lUu*. 

Iratlona. Crown Svo, clnlh, Jj; w. 

The Other Side of tte BnilR PaihA 
■xj^edltioh. Crown svo, clolh, a* 


ni ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, % 


BESANT (Sir WALTER) and 

JA.ME5RJCH, Novels by. Crowobs * 
Clolh, 5^.6/ ; post NVO, lUusti^ktcU 

twKirds, jf. e;«^h ; *lh llx^p, CJ.cach. 

Keady-Monoy Mortlboy, 

Tho Ooldoo Elattorfly. 
aiy Little Girl. 

With Uarp and Crown* 

This Son of Vulcan. 

Qihe Monks of Thclema. 

Cy Colla's Arbonr. 

Tho Chaplain of tho Fleet. 

Tho Seamy 6Mo. 

Tho Ca$«6 of Mr. Lticraft* 

'Twao III Tnifali^ar's Bay. 

Tho Ten Years* n a n t. _ 

•BE5ANT (5lr WALTER), 

Novels by. Ciown y i . ' 

each; p >n Sti>, IUvjstx;i!cd b oitls a : 
ejch I clolli limn, 2 / ^ | 

Alt Sorts and Conditione of Men. I 

Wiilh 12 !•> b.lRNAKl 

The Captains' Hoomi 4^c 

Alt In a Garden Fair NVUb 0 1 lu. 

?r.iuoo9 bv Hauky I m , 

Dorothy Forster. WjJi if .nti^i’vcc 
Undo Jack, oihcr 
Children of CIbeon. 

Tho World Weal Very W 0 II Then. 

With 12 htu I<jUuo« by X l*ukb:.j iL>r. 
Horr Paulus» 

Tho Bolt of 8e. Pant's. 

For Fatth and Freodom. Wiih 

Ithidv bv A. FOKt SlUM Slid I*. WaMiy. 

To Call Her Mine. With v 

ti.dloni bv /V 

Tho Holy Ro50,*.v' Wilb Fr-nUfp.ece 
Armorolof Lyonosse* WjUi 12 lllu:.- 
Ir^Uonaby b. U^/<KAWil. 

Bt* Katherine'S by tho Tower. 

With IS 1 v L. itUk i s 

Verbena CsmelUa Stophacotls. 
Tho Ivory Cate. 

The Robel Quoon. 

Beyond tho Dreaina of Avarieo. 
aVjU) ij lllustr.Ubnij I V \V 11. IfM*!.. 

In Deacon's Orders, 4:. \Viilibi</ir:^ 
The Revolt of Man« 

Tho Master Craftsman. 

Tho City of Detu^^o. 

Crown SV '. 1 l^dh 3 j. 6J. tsch. 

A Fountain Soalod* 

Tho Chantfetlod. 

The Fourth Qeneratisn* 

Tho Orango Qlrt. Wttb S lUiidfatior.. 

by F. Fmjuam 
T he Alabactop Box. 

The Lady of Lynn. VVhb u lUuvtn- 
Uuai b> (>. L fcnAtx -H AUho NU, 

No Other Way. With 12 tihuUsMam 
by C, D, Wako Ci<«vm> cloth, b/, 

Crown flro. piciurtf do b, HaI bfck, it. cjch 

SC. Katherine's by the Tower. 

The Rebd 

FOPVIAR KOJTIOX^. medium fiyo, 61. cich 

Alt Sorts and OondItloDs of Men 
The Qoldeo butterfly. 
Rcady*Money Mortlboy, 

The ubaplala of the FleoL 


BESANT (Sir WALTER), 

Novels by— coMroR/J, 
r«'M*LA« H>»TI(':n , f -j. h. 

Tho Grande Girl. 

For Faith and Froedom. 
Chlldi^n of Glbcoo. 

Dorothy _Forater. 

Lai :k Msb I v* * f^ KMTTOV' r^dt 

crMth. it. ii;» tJvli . U-lha, 

• dC«s. M rti I <.k 5 > 

All Soits and Conditions cf Men* 
London. 

Sir Richard Whittington. 
Caopard do Collgny. 

I •. • c ^ 1 i ( t ]i, 

London. \V’*ih i. [ j*. ' .ii. 
Westminster. Wuh L Vv V S, 

' V I ' I , I li'., 'i,.?; h 

South London. With ^y F. S» 

‘ ' • I :i' In- .‘.r.itt t.. 

East London. Wth I ; I's V. S, 
.Ilk I iJa: /r .,‘1- >‘i^ bv I'MIL 
M w I, 1; v\ 1 hti t., ;*n.i J. l^r ' \ii i 
Jcrusnloin. h) Wmt^’^ l<i 

i.. H F'' W.Ml M.ij' X..<[ 12 il.UilN 

^ • *’• ,1 * v •. I ;.wlr.ni» « , t \*.h. 

As Wo Aro and Ab Wo May Be. 
Edsavs and Hlotorlottcs. 

Tho Eulogy o f Ri chard Jefferies. 

Crown 6\i>, c^ulh, ^s. OJ, each. 

Fifty Years Ago. WiiU 1^4 k^ust^. 
Oaspard do Coll;fny« itii a Fortrait. 
Sir Richard Whltclngeon. 

Tho Charm, i*u'^ *>llu 

Witli 50 liiu&liuUoni by CllRif 
Ham MON i\ *Vf. 

Art of F iction. I c.ip, Svo, doUi, n.n cl. 

BOYD.— A VcfsoHIes Christmas* 

(IJc. Lf Mart Sii AWf hovn. Wlih 
c; lilu tia^ivu^by/. ^ hoVU. 
l l-.th.U. ^ 

isOYLl-: Cr\ \^'orks hy. l^u^t 

8v.», Ih'i *x\ : * ich. 

Chronicles of No-IJ;ia*s Land. 
C«imp Noies. \__ 6.iV ago L ife. 

IJRAND (JOMNj.— Observations 
cn Popiiiur Antiquities. WiJi ihc 
AiJUUiuiis i I bir Hl.nuV Lti. 1 ^ C(oW'i) 
SV‘». cf »(b. 3^ UA 

BliEWER’S (Rev. Dr ) Diction. 

orics. CM»vsr>4)»> tfmfi, tf. f ri.*cb- 
Tht Rondur'sHandbooKoI Famous 
Nameu I0 Fiction. AUnalons. 
Refoicntcs, FrcvoibB, Plots, 
BtorltLs. and Po^ ins. 

A Dictionary of Miracloa: LiiitAliw. 

UcaiiM'v. An i 1' K’M n * 

b 17 e W 5 1 E iVlTA* V i D), 
Works by. 1 '**^ cf »Lh. 4t ti. 

More Worlds than Ono: Ihc Creel 
oi tile I1)lki«oj licr arid ihe Hvpe ol (ho 
Cliri'l an. WiJh 

The Martyrs of Selonce: Oaullo, 
Tvliio ilKAllB, ;in(! Kr I'l f R, 

Letters CD Hatoral S 5 aglo« With 
umnerou^ lUuvtuuuus. 



CIIA TTO ^ WLSDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


BRAVSHAW(J. DODSWORTH). 

— Slucn^nhouettet: Stohetof London 
Liic. Crown 8\’0. cloth, ^s. 6 d. 

CAINB (HALL), Novels by. 

Crown Sto, cloth. 3/. 6d. each ; post tvo* 
illustrated boards, ar. each : cloth limp* 
2^. 6d. each. 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hagar* | The Deemster. 

Also Library editions of tbe three novelA 
crown Sve, cloth. 6j. each ; Chrap Popd* 
LAR Editions, medium 8vo,portralt cover* 
6./. c^ch : and the Fins Paper Edition 
of The DeematePi pott 8vo, cloth, 
i;]lt top, ar.ntt ; lc:)ther, ed^es. 3t.net 

BRIGHT (FLORENCE).— A Girl 

Capitalist. Crown Sro. cloth, 6/. 

BRtLLAT-SAVARIN. — Gastro- 
oomy 85 a Fine Art. TransUtcd by 
R. E. Akdf.rson. PoM 8ro. h.ilf cl., ai. 

BRYDEN (H. A.).-An Exiled 

Scot* With Frontispiece by J. S 
Cromptov, R.I. Crown $vo, cloth, ^$. 6 ^ 

CANADA (Greater): The Past, 

Present* and Future of the Canadian 
North-West* By E. B. Osborn, BA. 
With a Map. Crowm Svo. cloth. 31. 6d. 

BRYbQES (HAROLD). — Uncle 

Sam at Home. With Illustrations 
Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2 f, ; cloth 
limp. it. 6 

BUCHANAN (ROBERT), Poems 

and Novels by* 

The Complete Poetical Works o' 
Robert Buchanan* a Vols., crowi 
Rve, buckram, with Portrait Froatlsplecr 
to each Tohime. ns. 

Crown 8\-o, cloth. 3r. hd. each j post tvo, 
lltustr.ilen boards, n. each. 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature* 

Qod and the Han. With ii Illustra- 
tions by F. Harnard. 

Iiady Kilpatrick. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me ror fiver* 

Annan Water* | Foxtflove Manor* 
The New Abelard. | Rachel Dene* 
Mott : A Story of a Caravan. 

The Master of the Mine. 

The Heir of Lfnne. 

Woman and the Man* 

Crown 8vo, cloth. %s. 6i. each. 

Red and White Heather* 
Andromeda* 

CAPTAIN COIQNET» Soldier 

of the Empire* Edited bv Loredam 
Larchby. and Tranilated by hire. CARET* 
With 100 lllusts. Cr. Svo. cloth, 3f.6d. 

CARLYLE (THOMAS).— On the 

Choice of Books* Post Svo, cloth, ls, 6 d» 

CARRUTH (HAYDEN). — The 

Adventures ol Jones, wth 17 Illus- 
trations. Fcap. Svo, picture cover* u* ; 
cloth, ir. 6d» 

CHAMBERS (ROBERT W.), 

Stories of Paris Life by* 

The KlDtf In Yellow. Crown tvo, 
cloth, ; fc.ip. Svo, cloth limp* ir.6d. 

In the Qnarter. Fcap. Svo, cloth* i/.6d* 

CHAPMAN'S (QEORQE) Works. 

VoL !., Plays Complete, Including the 
Doubtful Ones.— Vol. 11 ., Poems and 
Miuer Translations^ with Essay by A* C. 
Swinburne,— V ol* IIL* Translations of 
the Iliad and Odyssey* Three Vela* 
erown Svo. cloth, %s. 6d, each. 

Poput.AR Editions, medium Ivo. 6 d. each. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 

Qod and the Han* 

The Charlatan* hy KOBsirrOocnAKAK 

and Hknry Mcrray. Crown 8vo, doth. 
wUh Frontispiece by T. H. Roblvsok. 
^s. : post 8 VO. illustrated boards u. 

CHAPPLG (J. M.).-The Minor 

Chord* Crown Svo. cloth 31, 6d. 

CHAUCER for Children: A Got- 

den Key* By Mrs. H. R, Haweis. WUh 

8 Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuta 
Crown 4(0. cloth. 31. 6d. 

Chaucer for Bchoola* \VUh the Story 
of bis Times and bis WoriL By Mrs** 
H. R. Haweis. With Frontispiece. 
Demy Svo. cloth. 23. 6d. 

BURGESS (GELETt) and WILL 

IRWIN* — The Picaroons: A San 
Praodsco Nl^ht'a entertainment* 

Crown 8 VO, cloin, ^s. 6 d. 

CHESS, The Laws and Practice 

of* With an Analysis of the Opeolngl. 
By HOWARD Staunton. E^ted by 
R, B. WoRUAi.D. Crown Svo, cletb, 51* 
The Minor Tactloa of Otaeu s A 
Treatise on tbe Deployment of the 
Forces in obedience to otraUglc Principle* 
By F. K. YOUNO and £. C* HOWEU. 
Fcap Svo, doth. xr. 6rf. 

The Haetings OhesB Toomamentt 
The Authorised Accountol the iioOaniet 

BURNS (ROBERT).— The Cot- 

tcr’a Saturday NJght. Wlih lllustra- 
lion* by A, S. Boyd. Kcap. 4(0. cl., 6 s. net. 

BUITTON (ROBERT). — The 

Anatomy ol Melancholy* Demy 8vo. 
cloth, 7*. 6d, 

Melancholy Anatomised* An 

Abrldcmeol of Burton's Anatouy 
P ost 8vo, half -cloth, u. 6d. 

CAMERON (Commander V. 

LOVETT)* — The Crnlse ol tbe 
* Black Prince * Privateer* Post Sve. 
picture boards. 2s. 

played Aug.^pt.. 1895. Wit. AnootM 
, (lens by Pillsbury. Lasebr, Tarrascb, 

Steisitz, Schipfbrs, Teichmann. Bar- 
DBLSBEN, Blackburns, Gunsbkro, 
Tinsley, ItfASON. aad Albin ; Biographi- 
cal Sketch**, and iz Portraits, ^tedbp 
H. F. CnESHiRB, Crown tro, doth, S$, 

CAMPBELL (A. QODRIC).— A 

Daugfater of France. Cr. Sve, c)., 
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CHARINQ CROSS and its Imme* 

diate Neighbourhood- By) H<>li bn 
MacuicHaku Wilh s and 

a Plan Denay 8vc>, <1 . f’lil 7f 

CLARE (AUSTIN), Stories by^ 
For the Love of a Last. r<'(t 
lUaslratcd boards, at. 

By the Rise of the River Crou-n 
8vo, clolh. i4. CJ. 

Crown 8vo, clolb, Oi. each. 

The Tideway- 

Randal of Randalholmo- 


CLIVE (Mrs. ARCHER), Novels 

by« Pobt Svo, cloih. p. OJ. each, lUus 
tratrd boards u. cawb. 

Paul Perroll- 

Why Paul F erroll Killed hU Wife. 

CLODD (EDWARD). — 

and OroAcns. Crotvii hvo. cKoUi, .u. M 

COATES (ANNE).— RJe s Uiary 

Cr<>\vn 6vo, cbdh, %t 

COBBAN (J . AlACLAREN;. 

Novels by- 

Tho Cure of Souls. P 6 \o, iitua- 

trated boards is 

The Red Suit an. Crown Svo, dolh. 

yt, M. : post dvo. id ust rated boards n. 
The Burden of laabel- Crown 6vo 
cl oth. %$. OJ. 

COLLINS (J. CHURTON, M-A-). 

Books by. Cr. 8^0. cl*dh. Ui. <awh 

Illustrations of Tonnyson- 
Jonathan Swift. 

COLLINS (MORTIMER and 

FRANCKS), Novels by- Cr iwnSvo. 
clolh, jr. 6d- each ; po*i Svo, Ulustratctl 
boards. 21. each. 

From Hldnlahtto Midnight. 

You Play mo FaUo. 

Btaoksmltb and Schoiar- 
Tho yilla^o Comedy. 

Post 6vo. jlluv'ralcd b^'.ifOa, ir. each, 

Transmljf ration. 

A Fight with Fortune- 
Bweot Anno Page- 
fiweot and Twenty. 

Frances 

COLMAN'S (OEOROE) Humor- 
ous Works: 'Broad Grim.' *Mv 
Nii;htgnwft and SUpper^.' &<. Wah 
h\U and Pronti s. C r<»wn Svo, cl.. 

COLQUHOUN (M. J.).-Every 
Inch a Soldier. Crown Svo. cloth, 
fkJ,: fRAl Hvo. UlM^^rafcd l^oardi.^t. 

C’ort^BREAT<iN(j,HM Bv 

W. M. HlfTcms^iN. Cr. 8V'>. cl . 6/. 

COMPTON (HERBERIn by. 

The Inimitable Mrs. Massing- 
ham. Cr own Svo. chd h. 31. cj. 

Crown Sro, cloth. (^. eavh. 

The Wilful Way. „ 

The Queen oao do 00 wrong. 


COLLINS (WILKIE), Novels by. 

Cr. Svo, cl., 3 j- td. ea.h : poUS^o, [ iclure 
bo.TrcJs. zi. each ; cl. Ijmp< each. 

Antonina* f Basil 

Hide and Seek 

The Woman In White. 

The Moonstone- 1 Man and Wife: 
The Dead Soorot- 1 After Dark. 
The Queen of Uoarcs- 
No Name I My Miscellanies. 
Armadale- | Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs ? 

Tho Now Magdalen. 

Tho Froten Dcop. 

The Law and tho Lady- 
Tho Two Destinies. 

Tho Haunted Hotel. 

Tho Fallen Lcaves- 
Joiebci's Daughter- 
Tho Black Robe. 

Heart and Science. 

A Rogue's Life. 

The Evil Genius. ' Little Novels- 
The Legacy of Cain. Blind Love 


I Say No/ 


pAri’l Lditulsn rocdiu*ii Svo, cach- 

The Moonstone- 
The Woman In White- 
Antonloa I The Now Magdalen. 


Tho Dead Secret. 
Man and Wife 


No Name. 
Armadale. 


Tho Woman in While. CAkcrTYPK. 
i JSK FAl'lk KMTIO.V. P«dl Svo, cloth, 
i:iUtnp 3 j. net : leather, gilt cdj:c<v 3 < ncl. 
The Froicn Dcop- Lakok Tvpb 
Kmiion. bcap b%o, clolb, li. net; 
tc.>thff. t«. fxi. Mi, 

COOPER (E. H.).-Ceoffory 

MafniltOQ. Cro wn >ivo. clot h, m tmi 

Ornish (J.F.). -Sour Grapes. 

Crown _ 

C O R N \V A L L.— Popular 

Romances ol the ^^cst of Kngland : 

iJic Dr' lls, IfaiHion^ and Sitprf^titiohS 
ot O’d C**rii'SilL C'lillcvtcd bv KcMUhT 
Hint K.R> With Iv\a )*laks bv 
jjlouil. CKflKSltANK. Cr.Pso.cl.:i 

CRADDOCK (C. EQDERT). by. 
The Prophet of tho Croat Sntoky 
Mountains- Crown bvn. cloth, 3*. '-d. 

noi* iUu 3 tf;«lui boards, 2 '. 

His Yanlibed Glap. down Svo, 
chith. 31. 

(i^RELLlN (H. N.),-Romancc5 

oMhc Old 5 erai;llo. W.lli Jllusl^ 
by b L. U OOIL CTMua H\u. cl oth, yj. Gf. 

CRIISSNN ni-L (HENRY). — A 
L*d> of MUrufe. c 1 «dh^. 

CROCKErr(S. R.) and others.— 

Tale* ©• ©“'■ •‘y **• 

tROCKCTT. r.iiuBi'r PAUKrii. Harold 
Kfkdi njc, • Q.: »nd w. Ciurk 
W t*b IJ Illo.tutlon. bv Khas'IC 
WVN. C.own 6 »«, elolS. Ji. 6 * 


CHATTO fr* W INDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


CRIM (MATT).— Adventures oflDAUDET (ALPHONSE).— The 


a Fair Rebel* Crown $vo, cloth, jr. 6J. : 
post Svo, illustrated boards, is. 


CROKER (Mrs. B. M.), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, 51, 6J. each ; 
post Svo, Illustrated boardSr is. each : 
cloth limp, each. 

Pretty Mlea Noville. 
proper Pride. 

A Bird of Paasage. 

Diana BarrlngtOQi 

Two Maatcra. I Interference. 

A Family LikencBS. 

A Third PorBon. | Mr. Jervla. 


A Third Porson. | Mr. Jervla. 
Village Taleoer Jungle Tragedies. 
The Real Lady Hilda* 

Ifiarried or Single? 


Crown 8v<i. clolh, ^s. 6//, c:ich, 

In the Kingdom of Kerryt 
Idlaa Balmalne'e Past. 

Jaoon. I Beyond the Pale. 

Tebenoe; With 6 Ihu^ts. by s. I’aclt. 
The Cat’a*paWi Willi is lllusiratlons 
by tHKU rbOKAM. 

Cl own 8 VO, cloth, jr. Cw/, c.ich : post 8vo, 
cImIIt limp, is. A/, each. 

Infatuation. | Some Ono Blse. 

* To Let.' l\)^t 8vo, picture boards, ai. . 
cloth limp, If. 6J, 


PoriTLAR EDinos^ medium 8yo. (xf. each. 
Diana Darrlngton. 

Pretty Mtss Neville* 

A Bird of Passage. 


CRUIK5I1ANK*5 COMIC AL- 
MANACK. Complete In Trvo 
Ihc b’luST, from iS^A to Ihe 

$RCONr),from 18 li to 185.7, A Gathuinf; 
of Ihc Best Humour ot TUACUEltAY, 
Hood, Ainsnt Smiiu. &c. With nu- 
merous Sled Engraviiifts :md Woodcuts 
by CkUJKSIIANK, LakdeIUv Ac. Two 
\'ols , crown 8vo, cloth, 7;. bJ. each. 

The Life of Qcorgo Oruikshank. 

Il> IJLANCHAKi) lKKRi)Lii. With 84 Illus- 
trations and a hlbllo;^r;iph>% Crown $vo. 
cloth, Ss. td. 


CUMMINO (C. F. GORDON), 

Works by. Demv 8vo, cloth, 6r. each. 
In the Hebrides. With 24 Illustrations. 
In the Himalayas and on ihe 
Indian Plains. With 42 llJiKtratlons 
Two Happy Years in Coylon. 

With 28 Illustrations. 

Via Cornwall to Egypt. 


CUSSANS (JOHN E.)*— A Hand- 
book of Heraldry; Including instruct 
ilont for Tracing Pedigrees, Deciphering 
Ancient MSS., ^c. With 40'^ Woodcuts 
anda Coird. Plates. Crown 8s*o, cloth, 6 j. 


CYCLING, HUMOURS OF, By 

I« 0 UB K Jerome, H. G. Wells, Barhv 
Paim. Claukkcb Rook, W .Pktt Ridge, 
J. F.SWLUVAS, and olhers. With lilust.. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ir. oet. 


Bvaoffellst; or. Port SalvMioa. 

Ttaiislatcd by C. H. Mkltzer, Cr. 8 vo, 
cloth. M . ; post 9vf», tltostra(ed bd.., 2 l. 

DAVENANT (FRANCIS).— Hints 

for Parents 00 the Choice of a 
Profession for their Sons when 
Startln g in Life. Crown 8vo, ii. 6d . 

DAVIDSON (HUGH COLEAtAN). 
—Mr. 5adkr*s Daughters* Crown 

8vo. cl‘»ih, 3 J. Uf. 


DAVIES (Dr* N. E. YORKE-U 

Works by. Crown 8vo, u.cach ; ctotb, 
ir. N/. each. 

One Thousand Medical Maxima 
I and Surgical Hints* 

Nursery Hints: A Mother's Guide m 
Hv.iltli and DiscAAe. . 

Foods for the Fat: Dietetic Cure of 
Corpulent y.Goul.und excessive I AanucsS* 

Aids to Lon^Lifor~Cro\vo Svd, u,} 
cloth, 2j.af. 


DAVIES’ (Sir JOHN) Completo 

Poetical Works* Edited with Nolcsi 
by Rev, A. B.CnosAllT, D.D. Two VoU. 
crown 8 VO, clolh, 34. td. each. 



DEFOE (DANIEL)* — Roblngott 

Crusoe. With 17 ilhtsK bv GKOROk 
CRVlKSIUNIw l-ARGKl^TE, FlXapATBR 
EbiTtOK. Pott 8vo. clotb, (;ilt lop, 24, net ; 
leather, gilt edges, 34. oct. 

DE (iUERiN (MAURICE), The 

Journal of. With .a Memoir ^Sai.STK^ 
Hkuvk. Translaledbv Jssstt I*. KKOTH- 
IKGIIAU. Kc.ip. Bvo, ita(f‘Cloth^ 24. 

DE jUAl'STRE (?{AViEi^'r=^ 

Journey Round my Room* Trans« 
luted by llBKRY ATTWKLU Post 8vo, 
cloth, 24. 6i. 


DEAlILLEtJAMES)*— AStrangft 

Manuscript found In a Copptf • 
Cylinder* Crown 8vo, clolh, with ip 
lllustiatiofts by Gil.UkHT GAUL, Sr. Ug; 
post 8vo, illustrhted boards, or. 


DEWAR (T* R*)*— A Ramble 
Round the Globe. With aso lUustra- 
Hr»ns. Crown 8vo. cloth, 71. Ai. 


DE WINDT (H ARRY).-ThroUgH 
tho Oold^Flelda ot AlasKa to 
Baring fitralta* With Map and 33 
Illustrations^ Demy 8vo, cloth, 65. 


of* 05 Revealed in his Wrltlrtgs* By 
PKRCY FIT 7 GSRALO. F.$.A. WUh POfr 
traits and Facsimile Leiten. i tola*i * 
demv 8 vo, clolh, 214. net. 

Aboat England urith Dlokana* By 
Alfrku Riumkr. With 57 Uluslratldtt 
Square 8vo, clolh, 34. W. 
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dictionaries. 

Tho Reader's H&ndbooK of 
Famous Names In Fiction. 
Allusions, References, Pro* 
vorba,ptot 9 , 8 corlGS.aDcl Poems 

Ily Kcv. E. c, i!l:L\vnt. LL,D. Ctowo 
8vo, cloth, 6 f. 

A Dictionary of Miracles: 

ffiulaticc. i<calistic. aijil li\ 

Kcv. C. IlKKUKir. LL.1>. Ciouji 8v 
c’olh, ?t. C’i. 

Familiar Allusions. Ty Wiuj^m A 
and Cji.ahlks G. \s iuf.llk, Dcfuy 
cloth. 7/, net 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great 

Mon* With H ^tonc.iJ Ana KxplanAt^Tv 
N*oi« by SAULfcL A. I 1 L.\T, ^VM. Crov.i. 
6vo, doth. 7/. ihl. 

The Slang Dictionary : Civnieio^i. AV 

Histoi And Anecdotal, vrowu 8^0. 
dotti. Cj. fil. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A 

Dictlomry oi Cuh«iu% Atui Oni 

ol-thc*\Vay Matters. lly 
KnwAKi)^ Cfu’A'n ^vo cl>lh, 31 

l^KE (Sir CHAMLESrA^P”. 

—The HrltUh Umpire. > 

bucknm x'- • f 

DOB^nTaUSTIN u Works bv* 

Thomas Bewick and hts Pupils* 

WUh 95 lliuUa S«). 8 vo, cloth, ed. 


Crown 81*0. buckram, ts. each. 

Four Prenobwomcn* With Foui 
PoHraJts. 

Eighteenth Century YJgnottea 
In Three Seriei. each t4, 

A Paladin of Philanthropy, and 
other Papers* With 2 IDu&ir^tiont. 
Slde*walK Studies* Wlih 5 flhuU. 


DOBSON (W. T*l*-PoctlcflI In- 
genuities sod Eccentricities. 

AW, cloth, 24 . 

DOWLINO (R ICHARO)* — Old 

CorcOran*s Money* Cr. 8vo. <1.. ss.fJ. 

DOYLE (A* C0NAN)7— Tlie>lrin 

olQIrdlestooe. Crown 8 vo. clot h.5r.0i/ 

DRAMATISTS, THE OLD* 

Edited by Cot CrKNiX<*HAU. Cr. 8v<>. 
cloth, with Pcirf rails .u. t-<f Vol. 
Ben donson's Works* With Notes, 
Critical and £xplanat<>ry, aud a IDo- 
^rjphlcal Mcmo.r by Wk.Uau Gl Ff OR p. 
Three VUa 

Chapman's Works* Three VoU. Vol. 
1 . e^jntaids the Flays complete : VoL II., 
Foerns and Minor Translations, with an 
Essay by A. C. Sw'JNUUHNU ; VH. Ill, 
Tran slat ion« of the Iliad and Od)*^^)*. 
Marlowe'S Works. One Vol. 
Massinger's Plays. Fr<*in Giffosu s 
l«t. One Vol. 


DUBLIN CASTLE and Dublin 

5 ociely, Recollections of* lly A 
KiTlVt. Ciowu 8 VC, civlh, 6r. 


DONOVAN (DICIO, Detective 

Stories by. ro5t 8vo. iUastrdte<l 
bo>rd^. 2r. tach j cJo'.h bmp. jj. ra^h. 
Riddles Read. I Link by Link* 
Caught ae Last. 

BuspiclOQ Aroused* 

Tracked and Taken. 

Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan? 

A Detective's Triumphs, 

In the Grip of the Law* 

From Information Received* 
Tracked to Doom. 

Crown ^v' > cl ,ih Jr (x/. each. 

Tho Records of Vlnconc Trill, 
of the Dctectlvo Sorvlco. 

yi* t\ift 4 h^th. rl.it l - 2s 

The Adventures of TylorTatlock, 
Private Datcctlve. 

Deacon Brodlo . or. Hchind the MaxV. 

Cr^i'An 8v*>. cU ji. t\i rai.h : ptcliire cl„ 
flit brjcV. 2t e^ch; Hvo, iliu<ira*rd 

t' • ird^ :t c.>ch rl-.»h Imp 

The Man from Manchester. 

The Mystery of Jamaica Terraco* 

The tilan*HunCor« Svo.itlnstr^ttsl 

I'Mrd.. klolh unip. ; pi^ituc 

cloth. i\M h3ck« n. 

Talcs of Terror* Crown firo. doth, 
is fni. ; pKturc cloth, flat back. aj. 

Dark Deeds. Crown 8vr>. cloth Jimp. 
is (• ^ : picture cloth, flat bac^*, rr. 

The Chronicles of Michael Dano- 
vltch* Crown $vo, cJvilh, 31. 6d , ; p»kt 
8 VO. illustrated boards, ts.', cloth limp, 

3 f- 

Wanted I Crown 8ro. pfetnre cloth, flat 
k. is. : po^t 8vo. lliuatratcd boards, is . : 
cloth hmp. ai. (sd. 

DUNCAN (SARiTjEANNETfE. 

Hooks by. Cr. 8v«. cloth, 7r. (>J each. 

A Social Departure* Wrih iii 

1 II uG rations by b. H TowvsPND 

An American Olrl in London* 

With ^ hlu<^tr.atloti« hy V\ II ToWS'j^KH. 
The Simple Adventures of a 
Xdemsahlb* W.ih j; Ulustralions by 

F. U. io W.VSKXli. 

Cr«^vi*n b\\t. lioih, jr. Ui each. 

A Daughter of To-Day. 

Vernon's Aunt* WiUi 47 lihutrstlons 
by Hal Hi Mf. 

DUTT(ROAlESH C.).-Eiis:Ian<I 

snd India: Prr-fjrcAs <iunn*< One 
Hundred Yean Crown 8vo. cloth, is. 

EXRLY ENaLlTH POETS. 

E«ltled. with lntri>lui.ti«»nt ;ind Notc\ 
by UiX. A. n GRnsxHT, D D. Cm\Mi 
8 \o, clolh, jr. 6<f per Voluflir. 

Fletcher's (Gllesj Complete 
poems* One V’ l. 

Davies' (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two VoK 
Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical W or ks. Th ree V oU, 

E DO C U M B“n (Sir E. R* 

PhARCO). — Zephyruil A Holiday 
In Br jx:i and on the Kiver FUtc. With 
41 Mluilratioiu* Crowo 9 vO| <Mh 5(« 




8 C//ATTO W INDUS, PUBLISHERS, _ ^ 

EDWARDES (Airs. ANNIE), 

Novels by. ^ ^ 

A Point of Honoar. Post 5vo, 
V\us(rAtert bo;ir<ls, zu 

Archie LoveiK Crown Bvo, cloth. 

zs. 64. •. poM 8 vo. illustrated boards, U. 

A Plaster Saint. Cr. cloth. 31 . 64 

FENN {G. MANVILLE), Novel* 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, 3x. 64. wh ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

The New Uistreas. 

Witness to the Deed. 

The Tiger Lily. 

The White Virgin, 

EDWARDS (ELIEZER). Words, 

Facts, and Phrases: A Dictionary of 
Curious, Quaint, and Out-oMhcAVay 
Matters, Crown 8vo, cloth. 3 ;. 64, 

EQERTON (Rev- J- C.).- 
Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 

With Introductioo by itev. Dr. H. Wack, 
and Four lllusts. Crown 8vo, cloth, $a. 

Crown Svo. clolh, rs. fut e^ch. 

A Woman Worth Winning. 

Cursed by a Fortune. 

The Case of Alisa Gray. 
Commodore Juek, . 

Black Blood. | In Jeopardy* 

Double Cunning. 

A Fluttered Dovecote. 

King of the Castle. 

The Master of the Ceremontdb* 

The Story of Antony Grace. 

The Man with a Shadow. 

One Maid's Mtschiof. 

This Man's Wife. ^ 

The Beg of Diamonds, and Three 
Bits of Paste. 

EGQLESTON (EDWARD).— 

Roxy. Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 

eT^QLISHMAN (An) In Paris: 

Recollections of Louis I'hilippc and the 
Kmplre. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3,t. 64, 

ENGLISHMAN'S HOUSE* The : 

A Practical Guide forSeIcclinfJor Buildlnc 
a Hoiwe. Hy C. J. Richardson. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 534 llluslia- 
Hons, Crown 8 vo, cloth, 3 ;. 6i. 

Crown Svo. cloth, (ix. each. 

Running Amok. I Black Shadows. 
The Caincorworm. 

So Like a Woman. 

A Crimson Crime. Crown 8 vo, doth. 
6 x. ; picture cloth, flat back, ix. 

EYES* Our: How lo Preserve 
Them. By John Browniso. Crown 
8 vo. cloth, rr. 

FITZGERALD (PERCY)* by. 

Little Essays: Pai^gci from the 
Letters of CHARLES Lamb. Post 8 vo. 
cloth, ax. 64, 

Fatal Zero* Crown Svo. doth, $x. 6 J. i 
post Svo, Illustrated boards, ax. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 
Bella Donna. | Folly* 

The Lady of Brantome* 

Never Forgotten. 

The Second Mrs. Tlllotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street* 

Sir Henry Irving. With Portrait 
Crown Svo. cloth, ix. 64, 

The Life of Charles Dlokene as 
Revealed In his Writings. Wiih 
Portraits and Pacalmllet, a volt, demy 
Svo. doth, aix.net. 

FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS: Mis- 

cellancous Infonnalton, Including Cele- 
braUd Statues, Paintings, Palaces. 
Country Scats. Ruins, Churches, Shirs, 
Street\ Clubs, Natural CuhosUlex, &c. 
By W. A. and C. O, WlieiiLaR. Demy 
8 vo, cloth, 71 . 64. net. 

FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS 
of Qreat Men. «y S. A, Bkst, A M 
Crown 8 vo, ctolh. 7 r. W. 

FARADAY (MICHAEL)* Works 

by. Post 8 vo, cloth. 4 % td, each. 

The Chemical History of a 
Candle t Lectures deliver^ before a 
Juvenile Audience. Fdtted by William 
Cmookm, F.C.S. iV Ih n imetous lllusls. 
On the Yavlous Fi reel of Nature, 
and their Rela^.ons to each 
other. Edited by William crookbs. 
F.C.S. With 1 11 list rations. 

FLAMMARION (CAMILLE)i 

Works by. 

Popular Astronomy : A General 

uescnplion of the Hca>ens. Traaslated 
bv ). Ellard Gorb, K.R.A.S. With 
Three Plates and iSS lllustratloDSi 
Medium Svo, doth. lox. 

Urania: A Romance. With 87 lUustra* 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth, ss. 

Thunder and Lightning. Ttans- 
tated by Waltrr Mostyk, \Vlth lUus* 
tmtlons. Crown Svo. cloth, 6 i« net. 

FARRER (J. ANSON).— War: 

Three Es^avs. Crown Rvo, cloth, is. 64. 

FICTION, a Catalogue of, with 

Descriptive Notices and Reviews of 2 
Thousand Novels, will be sent free b) 
CllATTO & WlXDUS upon application. 

FLETCHER^S (GILES* B*D*) 

Complete Poems : Christ's Vlctorle la 
Heaven. Christ's Vlctorle oa Barth* 
Christ's Triumph over DeaUi, and Minor 
Poems. With Notes by Rev. A« B. 
Grosart, D.D. Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6 J. 

PIN-BEC. The Cupboard Papers: 

Tbe Art of Living and Dining. Post 8 vo 
^ cloth, ax. 6d, 

FIREWORK-MAKING, TheCom 

pl.t. Art of: or, The P)TOtecbnUt‘i 
Treaaury. By THOUAS Kbntish. \Vltt 
1*7 Ulustfatl.oi, Cr. 8 vo, cloth, 31. 6 d. 

FORBES (Hon. Mrs. WALTER), 

—Dumb. Crown Svo clolb, 
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FRANCELLON (R. E.). Novels GIBBON (CHARLE5). Novels 


by« Crown 8vt\ clo(h. 3r. 6ii. each ; po&t 
t\<>. lliu'lrdtcd Zf. ea.h. 

One by Ono I A Real Queen# 
A Dog and hie Shadow# 

Ropes of Sand. Wnh It iu&trjUoni, 
post 8vo. ilJu^iraicd c»wAfils. it. each. 
Queen Cophetua. | Olympia# 

Romances of (ho Law* 

King or Knav e? 

Jack Ooylo'e Daughter# Crown Svm, 
cloth, 3t (ij, 

FREDERIC (HAROLD), Novels 

by* P«’St 8vo, doth. CJ. c^cb . 
itluslr.^tcd boards U each. 

Beth's Brother's Wife* 

^he Lawton Girl* 

FRV5 (HERBERT) Royal 

Ouldo to the London Charhlcs. 

by John* (.avk. Pubh&h^ 
A^t'iinMv. Crovt'n cloth, 

OAKUEf^INU BOOKS* »^o, 

If. each : cloth, ts CJ each, 

A Year's Work In Carden and 
Greenhouse* By lllnnv. 

Household Horticulture. By Ton 

and fANR JrKRoi r>, MJu^trated. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent* 

By Tou jthnoit} 


OAULOT (PAUL), Booics by. 

The Rod Shirts: A laic o( 'The 
Terror.' TrjnxUUd by John Iip Vil- 
t.lLHS. Crown 6 VO. cloth, wilh Kronliv 
piece ^ St ASXEY \VOOD.3i.6i. ; picture 

ciolh, flat back, ts. 

Crown hu>. cloth. Os. each. 

Love and Lovers of the Past# 
TraQilated by C. LAEOcirs. hi A. 

A Conspiracy under the Terror* 
Translaled by C. Larocjis. M.A« With 
llluetrattens and Facsimiles 

OENtLEMAf^ MAGAZINE. 

Tbs. I/. Horribly. Conlauu Stones. 
Articles upon literature. Sckoce. Iho- 
rraphy. and Art, aod ^TableTalk* by 
bVbVAN'U^ Urba.v. 

Bound Vclumtt /ee tectnt ytArt. L. td 
Grr/rr Are hindsne, ar. r 4cA. 

Q"E^RCr(DOROTH EA).-A 
Queen of Curds end Cream* Crouo 

cloth \t. M. 

GERMAN FOFULAR STORIES. 

Collected by the Brothers GNIIJU and 
TraosUted oy Ei>gah TAttoft. With 
Introduction by loiiM Rl'TKtv. and 21 
Steel PUtes after CRC'ULstrANK 

Squ are Svo, doth c»lt edR cs. 71 fj. ^ 

dY^ON (CHARLES), Novels 

by* Crown Svo. cloth, ^r. OJ. each . 
fHist Svo. Illustrated boorUa, 1$. each. 

Robin Gray# 

The Golden Shaft# 

The Flower of the Forest# 

The Braes of Yarrow* 

Of High Degree# 

Quegn of the Meadow* 


by— cFnfinu/d, 

Post 8vd. Illustrated boards, is each. 

The Dead Heart# 

For Lack of Gold# 

What Will the World Say? 

For the King. 1 A Hard Knot# 
In Pastures Green* 

In Love and War. 

A Heart's Problem* 

By Mead and Scream. 

Fancy Free, i Loving a Dream# 
Id Honour Bound. 

Heart s Delight. B1ood«Mone^ 

UIBNEY (SOAIERVILLE)* — 

Sentenced I Crown hvo. ch^Ui, 1 1 i^f 

OlBSUN s:):^ThT“Free- 

msaonje. Crown Svo clM h.rkf. 

GILBERT (WILLlAMi.-JameA 

Duke. Coatermongcr* P >sUv<miiiis* 

Irjterl l^iar.ls, 21 

(JlLBERrS (SvT^T Original 

PJsya. In ; S<r*cs, posi Svo. ts <J caili, 
TV.C MRST c#GiUins: The Waked 

World — pNgniahon and CJatia — 
Ch.ifily— The I’finccss—l'he Palace 
Truth— Tiial by Jury — lolanthe. 

The Sec'ONO S£Rrcs contains: Broken 
llcarit — > Engaged ~ Succthearts ^ 
Cfdchcn — Dan I Dnice— T< m Ojbb 
— HMS. 'Pmaforc' — The Sorcerer-* 
The I'rralcAof Pco^ance. 

The Third SFkies contains : Comedy and 
Trailed y — F % Fairy — Bineii- 

craute and Oulldcn^fern — Patfence— 
Pfince&i Ida— Tbe Mikado- Ivuddlcore 
— 1 he Yeomen of the Guard — Tire Cuii* 
dollcn— The Mountebanks— Utopia. 
Eight Original Comlo Operas 
wnttco by W. b GlLii£Kr. T\ko bciics. 
dcniy Svo. doth. 2r. td, each. 

Hie FlkNT SLhJfc2» contains ; The Sorcerer 
— H.MS. 'Pinafore'— The Pir.ites of 
Pertt^nce — ioUnthe — Patience — Prin- 
cess IJa— The Slikado— Trial l>y Jury. 

The SreOND Serifa contains: The (ion- 
doUers— The Grand Duke — The Yeomen 
of the Guard — Ills Excellency — Utopia, 
Limited— Buddic<»fe— The Alountcbaoks 
— Haste to the Wnldnc. 

Tha Gilbert and Buillvan Birth* 
day Book: QuoCationi for E\cry Day 
In Ihc Year, selected from Plays ny \V. 

S. Glt DtKT. Complkd by A. WaT^ON*. 
Boy .si ibmo, cloth, is. M. 

oTsSINO (ALaERNONVNovcIs 

Crown Avo, chdh, sjrjt lop.61. each 

A Boorot of the North Sea* 
Knitters In the Bun. 

The Wealth of Mallerstang. 

An AngoPs Portion* • 

Ballol Garth* * 

The Dreams of Blmon Usher. 


ijLtNNY (GHORGEi.— A Year»« 

Work In Garden sod Oreenbouse: 

Pracl.cal Advice as to the Management 
of the Kiouer. Fruit, and hrame Gardca 
Pw»2l Svo, u : cloth, ir OJ. 
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aODWIN (WILLIAM). — Uves 

ol tbe N«crosiaac«rs. Post 8vo. 
clolh. 2?. 

GLANVUXeTERNEST), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth. $s. 6J. each , 
post Svo, niustnted boat<K. 2i. each, 
The Lost Helresd. Wlih 2 lllusUa 
lions by HVMt NiSUKT. 

The FoBsickor: A Romance ol 

onaland. ,Two IDusts. HCME Niscer. 
A Fair C olon ist. Wilh Pronlispiccc, 

The Ooldon Rock. With Frontispiece 
by Stanlky Wood, Cr. Ben. clolh, $t. 6</. 
Ta^a from the Void. With 12 
illustrations by M. NiSBbr, Crown Svo, 
clolh. Jit. 6rf. 

Max Thornton. With 8 Illustrations 
by J. S. CROMFTOy, R.l. Large crown 
Btq cloth, gilt edges. 

a OLDEN TREASURY of 

Thought, The: A Dictionary of Qoo- 
tatioDs from the Dost Autno.*s. 0 > 
TnRODons TayloB. Cr. 8vo. cl., fvf, 


GOODMAN (B. J.)— Ihe Pate of 

Herbert Wayne. Cr. Svo. cl., M. 

aORE (J. ELLARD, F.R.A.S.). 

—The Stellar Heavens; an Introduce 
tion to the Study of the Stars and 
Nehn 1 ». Crown Svo, clolh, u, oct. 
Studies in Astronomir. With 6 
Itliii^tratlans. Crown Svo. cloth, 6^. 

GRACE (ALFRED A0«— Tiles 

of 0 Dyinir Race. Cr. Svo, cl.. f*d. 

GREEKS AND ROMANS^ The 

Life ol the, described from Antique 
Montiinenls. liy Ernst Gvhl and W. 
KONER. Edited by Dr, P. llUBPFER. 
Wlih 545 Illu^ts. Demy Svo, cl.. 7 r 6d. 


HAIR, Th6: Its Treatfhent Id 

Health, WeokneaS, and Dlacaae* 

Iransiated from the German of Dr. J, 
Pixct's. Crown 8vo. i/. j ch>th, u. 64 , 

HAKE (Dr. T. GORDON), Poeisfl 

by. Cr^^wn Svo. clolh, Cs, each. 

New Symbols* 

Legends of the Morrow. 

The Serpent Play* 

Malden Ecstasy* Small 4to, cloth. Si. 

HALL (Mrs* 5* C*).— Sketches 

of Irish Character* With lila^dra' 
tions on Steel and Wood by CRUTS* 
SHANK, Macuse,Gilo£RT. and Harvby. 
Demy Svo. clolh, ys. 64 , 

HALL (OWEN), Novels by. 

The Track of a Storm* Cro^vDSvo, 
piciutc doth. Hat bjck. 22, 

Jetsam* Crown Svo. doth, $s. Od* 

Crown Svo, ctollu 6 f. each. 
Eureka* i Hernando* 


HARTE’S (BRET) Collected 

Works* LI UHAHY EDITION* lo Tea 
Vw»lumes. crown Svo, clolh, dr. each. 


VoL 


GREEN (ANNA KATHARINE), 

Novel* by. Crown fivo, ctotb.&r.each. 

TO* Mllllon&ire Baby. 

T116 Amethyit Box. 


GREENWOOD (JAMES)*— The 

Prisoner la the Dock* Crown Svo. 
doth $s. 64 . 

GREY (Sir GEORGE). — The 

S omaoce of a Proconsul* By Jaues 

n.VK Crown Svo, bueVram. fi 


GRIFFITH (CECIL).-Corinthia 

Marazlon* Crown Svo, cloth. (yd* 

Q Rl FFltHSTMaJorA.).— No. op, 

and Blue Blood* Crown Svo, doth, 
flat back, 2r. 

QUNTER (A. eLAVERtNa).-A 

Florida Cnchaotmeat* Crown Svo, 
cloth, jt. 64 . 

QUTTENBERQ (VIOLET), 

Novel* by. Crown 8ro. cloth, tw. each. 

H.lther Jen nor Qreek. 

TB b Po wer of t he P almis t, 

Gyp. — CLOCLO. Translated by 
Mora M. Statuau. Ciowq 8to, cloth 
Si> 6 d. 


•• 

W 




I. COnrLKTC POBTtCAt AND 
Dramatic Works* With Port, 
21. Tjjs Luck op UoarikoCaup^ 
Bohemias PAraKs— A msiucaA 
Legends* 

in. Talks op rne Af^coNAurs— 

EA5TKR.V SftRTCUeS, 

IV. Gabriel cosrot, 

V. Stoiues— Condensed Novels. 

VI. Tales OP THE PAapic Slope. 
Vlf. Ta t.E$ OP THE Pacific SLOPg--l I* 

With PortraU byJOHN PriniL 
VIII. Tales of Pine and cypRBsa. 

IX* BUCKRTE AND CHAPPARKI4. 

X. Tales of trail aNd T own* 


Bret Rftrte*i Choice BToAola Prose 
and Verse. With Portrait and is lUus- 
. trati^s* Crotvn Svo, cloth jr* W. 

Bret HUrto'a Poetical Works* lo« 
eluding 'Some Later Versts,' Crown 
Svo. bneVram, it fid. 

Borne Later Verses; Crown Svo, 
art linen* 51. 

In a Hollow of tbe Hills* Crown 
Svo. picture dnth. flat back, 2 Si 
Condensed Novels* (Two Series lo 
Ooe Volume.) Pott Svo, doth, gUt top, 
aj. oct ; l eather, giU tdge^ y, net. 

Crown Svo, cloth* 6 s. each* 

On the Old 

Under the Redwoods* 

From SandhlU to Plh«< ^ 

Stories in LIfllt a£d 
Mr. Jack Hamlin’s Me dlatlein. 
Crown 8«>, cloth. 3^. 6 d. eslcb 5 tiost Svo, c 
illustrated boards, ar. e8«ii. 

Gabriel Conrey. 

A Waif of the Plain*. WitbddlUo*. 

tratlons by Stanlbt L WOOIX 
A Word of the Qoldcte Oaiei tnth 
56 illustrations by StaxUY L 



*• , • 
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HARTE’S (DRET) Works-con/. 

Crown ivsi. clolb yt.CJ. cacb. 

Busy. WUh : IMus(<. tv ]. A. Cftnt^fC. 
The BoH*Rlnger of Angel's, 
WfUi by Dlt*Lt\ HaKOV. 

Clarence: A S\ory of the American W'm 
WtihS JiUuttarionsbyA. ffi.E G'«Ol>MAN 
Barker's Luck, With v/ Muttra- 
iioutby A. 1 Mh^^riKP, P u i ll vl<r»> , 
Devil's Ford, \Vi:li ir v l 
T lio Crusade of tho 'BxccUior.' 
Wall yu‘u\i*.\ A j 

Threo Partners: or, Tho Big 
Strike on Heavy Treo HiU. 

Wjill 6 i'K I <•! Ui.»t 

Talcs of Trail nod Town. Wih 

ic‘ c bs (i i* jAC»Mii llooli, 

Condoneod Novels. New S<.tics. 
Croun 8vc>, oK.lli, 3 t. <»/. each; picture clolb 

t).<l ImcU. It cjcli. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp ^o4 
Scnaatlon Hovels Condonsod. 
A Sappho of Green Springs. 
Colonel Starbotclo s CllonC. 

A ProC^g&e of Jack Hamlin's. 

With iiUJU'*na:^ |llu*lfJli^>n* 

Bally Dows, W.ih ^7 H usitAllons 
by vV. AL^r^’Nf) Ji«d uMurs. 

PoM 8vo. illustnilcH b »nr(U. a. esvh. 

An Heiress of Red Dog. 

Tho Luck of Roaring Camp* 
Callforniao^torlcs* 

p.wt 8 vo,Ului. bds.. tt- cavh: tlolh. jr. 6 J.e 2 ch. 

Flip. I Maroja- 

A PhylHs of tho Sierras. 

HALLIDAY (ANQRfiW).- 

Every-day Pspers. bvv, iiluv 

lr;4lc<l LxiArdj, 7r. 

HAMILTON (CdsMO), Stories 

by. Cfi>wn flvo, ci*Mh }t ' t <‘nc».. 
Tho Glamour of tho Impossible. 
Through a Keyhole. . ^ 

'ilic two be nArt boui.a 

In one V^iruc, crowii '.vo, cl*>lh, ji. M. 

HA^DWSf’.TINaT The Philo- 

•ophy ol. With over j<m rAcuiiulo 
11/ Don KiiLix PR Salauanca. Tost 
8vf>, hnll<b»lh . 21- 

HANKY-PANKY: WhlteMaglc, 

.Stelglit o» Hantf. &c. " 

H. ZhthSkM. Willi 200 IUu»tfalioui. 
Crown 8vo, dolli, 41 . 

HARDY (IZA~dOFFUS), Novels 

by* Crown 8 vo. doth, 6 r. eacli. 

Ths Lesser Bvll. ^ ^ ^ 

Man, Woman, and PaU* ^ _ 

A Butterfly: Her Friends and 
her Fortunes. 

hardy” Rev. eT^J.). — Love, 

CetirUhlp, snd Msrrlsgc. Crown 
8 vo. cloth. 3 f. 

H^'kINS (E. F.).-Thc Schem- 

t;r$. Cf.>\s n M\.>, «.lolh, Oi, 


HARDY (TH0AIA5), — Under 

Che Greenw ood T rce. PoU Svo, clolh, 
3#. pj,; illu^lrAtctl b'»ird^ ; clolh 
limf*. 7 s. Also ihc Hnh Paitk 

Edition. ty>u Svo. clofh, piit lop, 1/. uct , 
Icifhir, cd^rt. 31. net 

HAWEIS iMrs. lCk.), Books by. 
The Art of Beauty. Wiih C-UourcO 
hr^'fMi^puvc And (ji l Iu^tratiMru. S^u.^re 
Svo, cloth, '.t 

The Art of Decoration. Wiih 
Coloured T r*k|)ri>piccc And 74 Illustr.i* 
lion^. ». elfdh. 6 t. 

The Art of Dress. \V»:i] 32 inu.>tr2* 
( .'.N p. it • * ** M clulll, IJ. 6./. 
Chancer for Schools. \V:ih ihr Siory 
‘.I hiv •sd Im', Will;. With a 

bf titisputi’ Duo. i.io!ll, iT ' 

Chaucer for Children. Wjtii S 

Cs«H«u:vJ i'<.i o .tinl jO 

Cl »xvn 4fn. .V 

HA\VEIS (Rev. M. R.\— Amcrl- 
esn Humorists: Wamiim.ton 

|K\ IVO. Di n I K \Vl shRI.L Hoi UI.S, 
Jwns Di' I.IL I.ovstll. ARTbMl'S 
WU D Mai l Tn UN, jud iMiVT llAFTK, 
Cf« Ax (» X I' 

h“a \V I ho’ RN E (J U L I a N), 

Novels by. Crown Svo cloth, 31. W. 
C2xh po^l Svo.lllintr^tcd boaiTlA, is each. 
Garth. I Blllce Quentin. 
Fortune's Fool. I Duse. b^*ur Plush. 
Beatrix Randolph. With Ki ur JIUufA. 
D. Poindexter's Disappearance. 
Tho Spootro of the Camera- 
\\i%t 8vi>. iUuvlialCii b>>ax<i\ st. each. 
Miss Cadogna. I Lovo^r a Nsme» 
Sebastian strom e. Cr. 8vf>. i.L. .u. 
HEALY (CHRIS), Uooks by.' 

(. r»>vs n Sv‘». xl'.ih 4: 11 lop. 6 i. c;ich. 

Confessions of a Journalist. 

The Endless Heritage. 

Heirs of Reuben. _ _ , 

HECKETHOKN {C. W.), Books 
by. Cro'vn ^v**, eh th, (u CJcli. 
London Souvenirs. . . 
London Memories: Sootal, His« 
topical, and Topograp hical 


ffELPS (Sir ARTHUR). Books 

by. PoH 8vo, chilh. aj. U. f ich. 
Anl^mali and their Masters. 
Social Pressure. 

Ivan de "Birob; CTow-q Svo, cloth 
31. M. ; ppti 8 VO. iJiustralcd 2r._^ 

H’ENDERSONTlSAM^-Agalha 

Page. Cn»fc*» Svo. c) .>th . 3f. <%f. 

MENTYlO. A.), Novels by. 
Rujub. tho Juggler. l'*^t bvg. dolh, 
: il1u4tr:il<M b^^anls. is. 

Colonel Thorndyke's Secret. b'msU 
demy Svo . cloth. >:iUcdg«, 54. 

Crown Svo. x h-ib, p, each. 

The Queen's Cup. 

Dorothy ^Double. 

HERMAN (HENRYl.—A Leading 

ijidy. Svo, clolh, if 6J, 
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HERTZKA (Dr. THEODOR).— 1 
Freelond: A 5 oc(at Anticipation. 

Translated by ARTHUR RANSOkL Ciovnx j 
cloth, 6r. 

HORNE (R* HENQIST)*— Ofioo. 

With Portrait. Crown Svo. cloth. 71. 

HORNIMAN (ROY). — Bellamy 

the Mairnlflcent. Crown Svo. cL. 6 r. 

HESSE-WARTEQG (CHE- ] 

VALIBR ERNST VON). — Tunis: 
The Land and the People. With 
a a Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. cloth. 3t,M. 

HORNUNO (E. W.), Novels by. 

The Shadow of the Rope. Crown 
Svo. doth. 3 ^* hd. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6r, each. 
Stlnitaree. 1 A Thief In the Nlfht. 

HUGO (VICTOR).— The Outlaw 

of Iceland. Translated by Sir GiLDBRT 
Camruell. Crown Svo, clolh, v- 

HILL (HEADON).— Zambra the 

Detective. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. ; 

picture clolh, flat back, 2J. ; post 8vo. 
illustrated boards, 2f. 

HILL (JOHN), Works by. 

TreasoD-Felony* Tost Svo, illustrated 
boards. 2r. 

Tho Common Ancestor. Crown 
8vn, cloth, A/. 

HUME (FERGUS), Novels by. 

The Lady From Nowhere. Cr.Bvo. 

clolh. 6 d. ; picture clolh. flat back, *». 
The Millionaire Mystery. Crown 
8 to, cloth. M. 

The Wheeling Light. Crown Cvo, 
cloth. C'li top, txj. 

HINKSON (H. A.), Novels by. 

Crow'n 8vo. cloth, 61- each. 

Fan Fitzjforald. I 8111c and Steel. 

HOEY (Mrs. CASHEL). — The 

Lovers Creed. Post 8vo. illustrated 
boards, ai. 

HUNGERFORD (Mrs.), Novels 
by. Crown Svo. cloth, 6d, each ; 

post Svo, Illustrated booi^. ax. each ; 
clolh Ump, ax. 6d. each. 

The Professor's Experiment. 

Mora Creina. 

Lady Yemer'i Flight. 

Lady Patty. | Peter's Wife. 

The Red-House Mystery. 

An Unsatisfactory Lover* 

April's Lady* 

A Malden All Forlorn. 

The Three Qraoes. 

A Mental Btmggle. 

Marvel. \ A Modem Olroa. 

In Durance Vile. 

Crown Svo. cloth. 31. 6«/« each« 

An Anx4oue Moment. 

A Point of Consolenoe. 

The Coming of Chloe. I Lovloe. 

HOFFMANN (PROFESSOR).- 

Klns: Koko. A Ma|*ic Story. With 25 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, tr. net. 

HOLIDAY, Where to go for a. 

By E. 1*. SHOLL, Sir H. Maxwku., John* 
WATSON, Jane Barlow. Mary LotTTT 
Camkrdn. Justin 11 . McCarthy. Paul 
lasgb, 1 . W. Graham. J, h. Salter, 
IHkehb Ai.lkn, $. J. Beckett, L. Rivers 
Vine, .and C. F. GORDON Cuuahng. 
Crown 8 VO. cloth, ir. 6 d, 

HOLMESIOLIVER WENDELL), 

Books by. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gordon 
THO^ISON. Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. CJ. 
Also the Fixe Paper EuitioNi rott Svo. 
cloth, gilt top, 2L net.; leather, gilt edges. 
31.net. Another Edition. post Svo. cloth.as. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table Rnd The Professor at the 
Breakfast-Table, in one vol., post 
8 VO, half-cloth, is. 

HUNTS (LEIGH) Essays: A 
Tale tor s Chimney Corner, Ac. 
Ed. by E. Ollier. Post Svo, half«cl. ax. 

HUNT (Mrs. ALFRED), Novels 

by. Crown Svo. clolh, 31^. each ; post 
Svo. Illustrated boards, lx. each* 

The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

That Other Person. 

Mrs. Juliet. Crown 8vo. cloth, 31. 6d. 

HOOD’S (THOMAS) Choice 

Works In Prose and Verse. With 
Life of the Author, Portrait, and 200 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. clolh, 3#. 6 J. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. With 
8s lllusls. Post Svo. half-cloth, a. 

HUTCHINSON (W. MO— Hints 

on Celt* Breaking* WUh 25 lUostra- 
tkoos. Crown) Svo. cloth, 31, 

HYDROPHOBIA: An Account of 
M. Pasteur's System. By RK.NAUO 
SOZOR, M.B. Crown Svo. cloth. 6t. 

HOPKINS (TIQHE), Novels by. 

For Freedom. Crown 8vo. doth, dr. 

• Crown Svo, cloth, td. each. 

'Twlxt Love and Duty* 

The Incomplete Adventurer* 
The Mu^nis of Carrloonna* 

Nell Hairenden* With 8 Illustrations 

IDLER Illustrated Magazine 

(The). Edited by Robert Bars. 6d. 
Monthly. Bound Volumes. $«. each; 
Cases for Bindlnf*. ix, each. 

BOOK’S (THEODORE) Choice 

Humorous Works; Includlogbls 1 udi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns. 
Hoaxes. With Life and Pronlisplece. 
Crown 8vn cloth, 31. 

IMPRESSIONS • (The) of 

AURBOLB. Post Sto. clolh. zi. 6,f. 

; INDOOR PAUPERS; By One op 

TUEU. Cmvn Svo. ir. ; clolh, ii. W. 
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INMAN (HERBERT) and 

HARTLEY ASPDEN.— The Tear o» 
Kalee. Crown Svo, cloth, Kill (op. 6], 

JOHNSTON (R.).— The Peril of 

an Empire. Cr»Avn Svo, ch'th, 6i. 

JONES (WILLIAAt, F.S.A.), 

Books by. Cf 6ro, cloth, 31. M civh. 
Finger-Flng Loro: Historical. Legend, 
ary, and AnccUotiL Wilb oamerous 
Illustration?:. 

Crowns and Coronations. Wdb 9 > 

Jilustralions. 

JOSEPHUS, The Complete 

Works of. Tranvlalcd by Wjlmam 
W nisfON. C>nt3inlng * The Aiiliqullies 
of (he Jev\*s.* and ’ The Wars ot the Jess's ' 
Wuh <2 ll’ii5tr>lion* and Maps. Two 
Yidfc.. demv 8vo. hait-dolh, 1 jj . i-J. 

INMEMORlAAl: Verses for cvcr\ 
Day. Selc'clcd by l.rcv RJDLbY. SmaU 
8 to, doth. 2s, (>J. ncl : kalhcr, \i 6«/. net 

INNKEEPER'S HANDBOOK 

(The) and LIceneed VlctuaUer'.' 
Manual. Uy J. TREVou-Uwif 

Crown cloth, n. 

IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR. 

SOD£S of« Edited by A. 

Gravid Po5t Svo. cloth. 2( 

IRVINQ (Sir HENRY a B> Peko 

FirZGHRALD. With TortraiL Ctowi 
8to, cloth, li. tJ. 

KEATING (JOSEPH).-Maurlce. 

Crown <i«*lh Of. 

JAMES (C.T. C.).— A Romance of 
tbt Qucen*« HouDd»« 

cloth hiop. If. M. 

KEAlPT(ROBERr).-PcncJlond 
palette : Chapters on Art and 
Artists. 1 ^'* 

JAMESON (WILLIAM).— My 

De«d 5 «ll. P**st 8vo, cloth. 2f. OJ. 

JAPP (Dr. A. H.).-brflmatlc 

Pictures. Crown $vo. cloth. 

KERSHAW tMARK). -Colonial 
Facts aod Fictions: Hunorous 
Sketches. avo, lUu'tiawci bvanl^, 

af : 2T fni 

kfNG (R. ASHE), Novels by. 

\*o%t SCO. lllusifaleit b«>iriU. 21. 

*Tho Wearlnit of the Orocn.' 
Pasmlon'e Biavo. 1 Beil Barry. 
JI Drawn Camo. Crown 8vc>, duili, 
\p. tJ : post fcVM, jCij^lrated boards, 21. 

IDLING PRIAIER (A). InclmJ- 

lag Ihographicat and Critical Chapteis. 
an Index to Mr. Kiping'i principal 
WrlUngs. and Dibllogfarhics. By F. L. 
Knowles. WMh Two Portraits. Crown 
8vo, dolh, If. fv/. 

JEFFERIES iRICHARDip by. 
ThO Open Air. firo. doth. Ji. 6./ 

tAkOBl VTK. FIS'B I’APEK EDITION, potl 
8vo, doth, itilt lop, 2S. net ; leather. giU 
cd|;ef. 3i. DvC 

Nature near London. Crown »?*> 
buckram, ts , : post Bvo.cl^ 2s. tsd^ * LAR<;k 
Typi?. KinkPapf.r KnrrroN-.poit Svo.cl.. 
eilt top, ts. net : leather, eld edjjcs, jijicl. 

The Lire of the Fiolde. 

cloth, 2J 6J. : Larob I rrK> Fjnb I'api k 
Edition, poltuvo. cloth, gilt top. ts. net : 
leather, g\\i edge*, 31. net. 

Tha Pocket Richard JefTerle.: 

bcinc paAsaCet chosen from the N-*ture 
Wniicig* o/JEFhEKIE^ by Alfred H. 
Hyatt, i6mo, doth, gilt top. 2$. net. 
leather, Rltl top. jf net. 

The Euiotfyof Richard JofTerlei. 
Jtv Sir Waltf.K Dbsa.nt. Cr. Kvo, cl., 

KNIGHTS (The) of tlie LION. 

Edited by the of LoM.st. 

CfO\?n 8vo clolh Os. 

K N 1 G H T (W 1 L L 1 A Al and 
EDWARD'. — The l»otJenl’s Vads 
Mecumt Mow to Get Most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. Ciown 8vo. 
(.loth. It. tj. 

JENNINGS (H. J.).— CuriosUlM 

of Criticism. Post 8w, doth. if. 

Jerome (JEROME K.i.-stage- 

Uad. With A4 llluitratlsns by J. bEK- 
KARO PARTRIDOB. Fcap. 4^0, is. 

LAMBERT (GEORGE). - The 

President of Oorovliu Crown Svo. 
cloth. V* fvi. 

LAMB'S (CHARLES) Complete 

Works in Prose aod verse, incluilind 
• r->€try for Chlldien ’ and * Prince D^hus. 
Edited by R. H. Smerkfrd. With 2 
Poflraiti ard FacsinMie of ihe * Essay on 
Roast Pig ' Crown Svo (b>tb Sciies), 

doth, 3J- ^ . 

The Eeiayt of Ella (both Merles). Post 
Kvo. hall-cloth. 2r.— Also the FlsK pAFtH 
EPtnoN. p<»lt 8\o. clolh, gilt lop, U. net ; 
leather, gill edges. 31. fid. 

Little Estays; Sketches and Characters 
by CHAJtLLa l-Aun, selected from his 
Letters by pFRcy Fitzolralu Post 
8vo. doth. u. OJ. 

The Dramatlo Betayi of Charlee 
Lamb. With Introduction and Notes 
by Brandbr MATTlirws. and Steei plate 
Poftrait. Fcap Svo, holf-dolh, 21. 

JERROLb' (DOUGLAS). — The 

Berber’s Cbelr; and The Hedyebog 

post 6vo. hall<tolh. it. 

JERROLD (TOAD, Works by. 

Poit Hfu, IS. each : doth. ir. Ui. each. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Uoueebold Horticulture. 

JESSE (EDWARD). — Scenes 

end Occupations of a Ceuoiry Life. 

Foit Svo. cloth, 2$. 

J( 5 NSbN'^BEN) Works. W.Ui 

Notes and Ihographical Memoir by 
WlU.lAM Gifford. E^lited by Colonel 
CUVSIS'OHAM. Three Vols, crown Svo, 
doth. 3* bi each. 


CHATTO ^ W INDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


LANDOR (WALTER SAVAGE). LINDSAY (HARRY), Novels by. 

— Cltstlon and RjcanilnoHon a! Crown 8 yo, dolb, jr od. each. 

William Shakespeare. &c.i before Rhoda R oberts, j The Jaooblte, 
Sir Thomas Lucy, louebing Dccr-<;tcaHnR. Crown 8vo. dolh. 6/. each, 

;dh September. 15^2 : and A Confer- Jadah Pyooroft» Puritan, 
enoe of Mas ter Edmund Story of Leah. 

Srsnser \vith the Earl of Essex, touch- f-r^ tiTc — -/> uTa wi i c c \ TTTTZ 

inftil.«si.-*teofIrebnd.i595. Fcap. 8 vo LO W E (C H A L E S). — UP T 

haK K -xUurtUe. 2i.6:<. Oreatest Uvine Soldiers. WlUi 8 


Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, sr. 6d. 


ANE {EDWARD WILLIAM). nirfenn 

— Tbe Thousand and One Nlehts, LUCY (HENRY W.|.— Oiaeon 
commonly called in England The FIcyce. Cro\\-n 8vo, cloih, j,. W ; post 
Arabian Nights' Entertain- 8vo. illuMrakd boards, as. 

ments. Translated from the Arabic MAriili AV/IODni Thn Hie. 

andillustratcdbymanyh.indredEnRrav- 1*1ACAULAY (.UUKU)* Mie HIS 

Ing* from DcsiRi^ by IIAHVEY. Edited tory of Enjland. Lahc* Typ*. F.kb 
by Edward Stanley Pooie. With vols. poU 8ro, 

Preface byST.wi.F.Y Lane-Pooi.e. cloth pill top. jj. ncl per voL j Icalher, 
Three Vols., deun- Rvo. cloth, S2j. M. K'H ediics, 3.. net per vol. 


LARWOOD (JACOB). Books by.lMcCARTHY (JUSTIN), Bookgby. 

The Rei^ Of Queen Ax^ne* Two 
Vt>1s.. dviny 8vo, «.lotb. I2 t. each. 

A History of the Four Georges 
and of William the Fourth, 
Four Vuls., demy Kvo. cloth, cacb> 

, A History of Our Own TlmeSi 
from the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Clecllon of iSBo. LiDRARt 
EniTJON, Four Vola., demy Bro, cloth, 
I 3 t. eacb.'-Also a POPULAR EoiTtoK, 
in Four Vols., crown 8vO| cloth, 6s. each, 
^And the Jt niLKR EniTtON, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end of iW, 
In i VoU., demy 8vo, clolh. 7s. dd. each. 

A History of Our Own Tlmesi 
Vul.V.Jcom tSBo to the Diamond htbllec. 
Demy Svo.cloth, ni.: crownBvo.clolb.Cu* 
A History of Our Own Times. 
Vols. YL and VI 1 ., from the Diamond 

i ubllee, 1807, to the Acceasloe of Kln^f 
'^>vard VI L s Vols„ demy Bvo, cl, 24^, 
A Bhort History of Onv Own 
Times. Cr. Svo, cl, 6s.«-Aiso Popu* 
LAR EmnON. poet 8vo, cloth limp, %s,Cd, i 
and the Cheap EnmoKt medium Byo,M« 
Reminlsoenoes. With a Portrait* Tw-o 
Vol<.. demy 8vo, c 1 c>th.S 4 r. 

The Story of an Irishman* Demy 
8vo, cloth, I2J* 

Lasgr Typr, Fins Papir Editions, 
Pott 8vo, cloth. yUt top, zt> net per vol. ; 
leather, pilt ea(;es, 3s. net per voU 

The Reltfn of Queen Ann^ln 1 
A HUtoryof the Four deortfos 
and of william I V. Jn t vols. 

A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 1S97, 
Jn 3 Vols. . 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 31. 61L each ; post Svo, pich 
boards, as. ea^{ cloth limp, Sf.fW.eap]]. 

ne Wat*pd|a6 Nel^bonirf, „ 
My Bnemy'a CauAter* 

A ralr 8aun» I Limey Roohford* 
DearKAdyOlsdaln* | Tos Dlotatori 
Miss UlsanihrQpe» With 12 lUusts* 


Anecdotes of the Clergy. ro^tSvo,' 
halt-cloih, 25. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. Post 8vo, 
Cl<ah. 25 . Uf. 

Humour of the Law: Forensic 
Anecdotes, i’- '.t kvo. doth. s<. 


LEHMANN (R. C.). — Harry 

Fludyer nt Cambridge, ami Conver* 
BRlionel Hlnt^ for Youns ShooterA. 

Cruxvn Nva, is . : clnlh, if. <>.t 


LEIGH (HENRY S.).-Carols of 

Cockayno. Crown 8vo. buckr.tm, 5^ 


LBLAND (C. a.).--A Manual of 

Mending and Kepalrlog. WUh Dia* 
ttrain^. Crosvn 8vo, cloth, 


LEPELLETIER (EDMOND).— 

Madame 5ans»0dne. Translated by 
joUN DK VnxtSKS. Post 8vo, cloth. 
3f, M. ; llln^lntest hoards, is. 


LEYS (JOHN K.L Novels by. 

The Lindsays. Post 8vo, Illustrated 
boards, 2.T. 

A Sore Temptation. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 61. 


LILBURN (ADAM).— A Tragedy 

In Mnrbte. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LINTON (E. LYNN), Works by. 

An Octave of Friends. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3J. M. 

Crown 8s*o, cloth, tj. Kt eacn ; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, ts. each, 

Patricia Kemball. J lone. 

The Atonement of Learn Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. With u 
Illustrations, 

The One Too many. 

Under which Lord ? With ts liliuts. 
* My Love/ | Sowing tbe Wind. 
PastonCarew. I Dulcie Bverton* 
WUh a Sllhen Thread. 

The Rebel of the Family* 

Post Svo. cloth, 25. Od, each. 

Witch Btorles. 

Ourselves t Bssayi on Women. 
Freeshoottng: Extracts from Ain. Lynn 
UHTOK'S Works, 


Donna Qnizotpi >vitb f « i 
The Gomet of a Season. 


>Vltb f « iiliislnUMI. 


omes or a 

Maid of A^taa* With* IS illustralloni. 
Oamlo^ 

Red DIamMds. I The Rlddla Blntfi 


with IS Illustralloni. : 
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McCarthy (jusTiN)—..-;.'/.:«./j. 

Cfowh 6 VO. vloth, VI. cvob 

7ho TbroQ Disgraces. ; Mono&la. 

•The Right Honourable.’ Hv Jrsns 

MCCaKUJ V aiJil btLL I*KAtl> 

Crown 6vo. cloth, 6^. 

McCarthy (J. H.t* works by. 

The French Revolution. (Con*'! 

lutnt A^^cnihly. I7»r0^-f VoU 

dcmvSvo, doll), I2i. eoch 

An Outllno of tho History of 
Ireland. Crown hv j n 1**- 

Iroland Since tho Union-l^SS 

IBM. Crovs o bvo, c>oiU. w. 

Haflzin London. Pv**». ;:ohU!‘^»h. 31 

Our Sensation Hovel. Crov.u ^vo 

12. : cloth, 14. 

Dooms An AH xnliv r|>*''xJc Cr^^wij b\o, li 

Dolly : A Sketch. Cr'/wo ivo. 1 1. 

Lily Lass. (Jrown Rvv>, II. . cl'^th. 11 

A London Legend. Cr.Svo.vloih ;i/'/ 

MACCOLL (HUOH‘. NoveU by. 

Mr. Stranger's Sc.-'.lcd P.ickct. 

r»>Sl HVO, h » imJV 2 \ 

Ednor Wliltlock. (-f.-An Svo. '■ 

MACDONALD (Dr. ULOROL), 
Hook4 by. . , 

Works of Fancy and Imagination 
JeuViili., i^ino,dotli. fiill. i!* 
or srp.inilely, GrvlierdMili. 2s. oJ. t js h 


Vol. 


»i 


41 




AlACHRAY {ROBLRD. Novels 


bv. Ct 


< . > ; I j ‘ < 


.1 I.. 


A Blow over tho Heart. 

Tho Wysccry of Lincoln’s Irvn. 

MACkAY’iOr. CMAS.i.’ Inter- 


lude.sar^iJ I'aJcrtoncs. v * 


r. ' 


MACKHNNA (S. J.) and J. A. 

O’SIlliA — hra>c Men In Action: 
St >nc> i.i 1 )k linti.h l-b;: NS nh ^ lllos- 
ty ^rvsLVY L. Woub. bniAll 
rteoi. >J 

.sta c k K N Z I E (\V. a.).— tiic 

Oretel firejcn. Crown sv»^ H. r,-. 

,M AC LISE PorlraitCiallery (The) 
i)f lllij:nriou9 Litcrsry ChArseters: 
85 Puriraili 1 . Imsipl MhiI'T; 
w ill Cfihol, 

aritl lhl*lic^fjpliJi-jl. 1 ** Wiili.ui 
1 ' \ Ct.-wd .v\.» V* ^ 

MACyL'OIDlMr?.). Works by,' 

. 1.1 I V r IJ. .M .1 ulU Sq.J.ifO 


: li' I 


I, WintiN Avn Without — Tin 

U Thk DlNtniK — IHK Ci>*^VrA 
WouPN -ho.>K OK SO.VXif' 
OU\i\S SoN<»^. 

in, Vl 'l l.s Ss!NGS-S*5XOS OP Tin 
n.\^S ASH Kir.llTS -A lk>oi. 
OP dhkau'%— rco\i^tT>p i*ot^i‘ 

— loit Clin i>nr.N 
IV. PAI.AKLPj— — 

SONOS^ 

V. tk VI. Fll\S*TASTk5, 

^ VII. THK FoKTKNT. 

^ VIII. THH I.H.iiT PprsTT^ — Tni 
Giants Uc.\i<T-snAi>ows 
- IX. CitoaS Prki'OSP.S-THt c;otM' 
Kky— Thk carasui.n— L mt » 
Davlioiit. 

• X ThhChuw.Paintkp-ThkWow 

OTOVTSW— Tlir CA^Tt.S-TJU 

moKks S\V 0 K 0 %— Tim: Ouav 
WOL P^Usets C owNLUes. 

Poetical WorKa of George Uac- 
Donald* Tw*> VmU-, Cfuwn Sv.j 
buckram, ur. . ^ 

A Threefold Cord* FdHolby Croroi. 

MACDoKAJ.n ViM tvo. cloth, fr. 
Heather and Snow. Cfos»n8To. cbitii 
Of. ; p'Ml 8\o. lilustratcrl boardA, 21 . 
Llilth* Cros^ 8vu, c loUi, fo. 

MACDONELL (AONES).- 

Quaker Co«»lnii. p>»^t kvq |v.ard A,a> 

MACa'REOOR (ROBERT).- 

Pa^lJmes and Player#: N/>t« 011 

ivpiiiar Cjart:;#* clotb. tj. w. 


In ihcArHcnnos. WJb * VlH»ir.'k“ir. 
Pictures and Legends trem Nor- 
n^andy and Brittany. . 1 
Through Normandy. vS iII:d 2 
About Yorkshire. Wiih 

AlA(ilC!AN’5 Own Book, The: 

I'ti/orniince^ wllli KfiC*. = , «c. 
IM.Scd l>v W. II Cli.MIB. Wilh *09 
lllii'tra'ion*. Ci ’ ' ( I'ti, 4 <- >-J . 

AlAXilC' LANTERN, Ihc. iiiiil its 

Mall.lKcni 1 , 1 . y.f r C lli-IVVoKTM. 
Wdl! 10 Itinfili Cf.K\o, H : cb>lb, N; 

AXAONA CMARTA :’a K.itsitnilcof 
lUc Oiljjin.il in the UritUh Muteiini, 3 

by2 fc<rt,w<Hi Aimsaml bcaUciiibUtoncd 

ift (;m'J nnd Od ‘U’^. <<_ 

MALLOCK (W. M.). , Works by. 

The Hew Republic. vloib, 

? • ' . iihntfjicd 1 1 jrdv t< ^ ^ 

The Now Paul and Virginia. Pott 

8\.*, 4.lDth^2« 

Poemt. Sm Hi 1 /• 

Is Lite Worth Living? Cf.8vo.cl..r>r. 

MALLORY (Sir IHOAIAS).— 

Mort d- Arthur: Selcdiou* '•« 

Stories ol KlnK Arthur 
<•1 ttic Honno Tahle. Ii<lilc<l 1’/ U- 
M lUNKtsO. Pi> I Hv**. ts. 

.^K“0‘IJERITTE (RAUL and 

VICTOR', Novel. l»y. 

The Dlsnator. IraiiKUlcJ by r. llls. 

Crown 8vo. cl'>tb, p ^ . 

The Commune. ii^iulAlcd by \ 

an^l U It. ts. Crown Svo,eMb.^. 

(MARLOWE’S Work.% includinj* 
Iriis TranMAh »ni L<litc<l with Nolcs by 
Orl Ct’NNiN‘Gii\M. Cr.j;n>, cloth 

M A R s ir (R 1 c H A R D), - A 

5y>oHcr_ol Men. Cro wn Nvo. clotji^ 

MASON (l-INCH).— Annola of 
the Mor#e*Shoo Club* With 5 lllui* 
IratJonL Crown ^vo cloth, ftf. 


i6 CHATTO WINDUS, PUBUSHERS^ 


MASSINGER’S Plays. Fromlhe 

Text of WiLtiAM Gifford. £<jiicd by 
Col. Cunningham. Cr. 8vo, cU>ih. 31. 6<f. 

MITFORD (BERTRAM), Novels 

by. Crown Svo. cloth. each. 

The Gun-Runner, With Frontispiece, 
Renshaw Fannings Quest, with 
FroniUpiece by STANLEY X. Wcx)r>. 
Triumph of Hilary Blachland, 
Havlland*8 Chum, 

MASTERAIAN . (J.).— Half - a • 

dozen Daughters* Post 6vo, lUus- 
traic<l boaixls, 21. 

MATTHEWS (BRANDER).— A 

Secret of the Sea. Post $V0| iUu$- 
trnted boards. 2r. : cloth. 2j. Ci/. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 35. 6rf. each ; picture doth 
Hat backs, ar. each. 

The Luck of Gerard Rldgeley, 
The Kings Assegai, Wuh 6 Ulus- 
Irations by STANLEY L. Woot>. 

MAX O’RELL, Books by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, v. c.^ch. 

Her Royal Hitfhneas Woman, 
Between Oursoivea. 

Rambles in Womanland* 

MO LESWORTH (Mrs,). — 

Hathercourt Rectory, Crown Svo, 
Cloth, : post Svo, illu$t. boards, Si. 

MEADE (L. T.), Novels by. 

A Soldier of Fortune, Crown Svo. 
cloth, 5^. 6J. ; post Svo. lUust. boards, 

Crown Svo, cloth. CJ, c.ich. 

The Voloo of the Charmer, 

In an Iron Grip, | The Siren, 
Dr, Rumsey's Patient, 

On the Brink of a Chasm, 

The Way of a Woman, 

A Son of Xshmael, 

An Adventuress, 

The Blue Diamond, 

A Stumble by the Way, 

This Troublesome World, 
Rosebury, 

AlONCRIEFF (W, D. SCOTT*), 

—The Abdication; An tllstoricsl 
Drama, With 7 Etchings, Imperial 
4to. biickmm. iix. 

MONTAGU (IRVING),— Things 

1 Have Seen In War, With 16 lUus* 
lr.it ion Crown Svo. cloth. Ar. 

MOORE (THOMAS), Works by. 
The Epicurean : and AloiphroOi 

post Svo. half'Clotn. is. 

Prose and Verse: induding Suppressed 
Passages from the Memoirs of Lord 
Byron, Edited by R. H. SltEPHBRl), 
W;th Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth, 7r. 

MERIVALB (HERMAN),— Bar, 

5 tsge, end Platform t Mcmoiiea. 
Wilh Port nit. Crown cloiU. 

MURRAY (D. CHRIST1E)| 

Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth, 31, ^ 
each : post Svo, lilustrated board^ xs. each, 
A Life’s Atonement, 

Joseph’s Coat, With la lilustniUona 
Coals of Fire, WUb 3 Iliustratlona. 
Val Strange. 1 Hearts* 

The Way of the World, 

A Model Father, 

Old Blaser’e Hero, 

Cynlo Fortune, 

By the Gate of the Sea, 

A Bit of Human Nature* 

First Person Singular, 

Bob Martin’s Little Girl* 

Time’s Revenges, 

A Wasted Crime, 

In Direst Peril, 

Mount Despair, 

A Capful 0^ Nalls, 

Crown Svo. doth. 31. 6rf. each. 

This Little World, 

A Rstoe for Millions, 

The Churoh of Humanity* 

Tales in Prose and Verse, 

V,C«; A Chrooicle Castle Barheld. 
Making of a Novelist, With Portrait 
My Contemporaries In Flotlon* 

Crown 8vo, doth, 6r. each. 

Despair', Last Journey. 

Verona', Father. 

HIs Own Ghoste Crown Svo, doth, 
3f. td. ; picture cloth, (int back, is, 
Joseph’s Coat, PorcuR ivnmoiL 
8 yo, W, 

MERRICK (HOPE), — When a 

Qlrl’j Engaged, Cr. Svo. cloth, tr.M. 

MERRICK (LEON.), Novels by. 
The Man Who wa. Good. Poll Svo. 
llluslrated boards u- 

Crown Svo, cloth, yt, td. each. 

This Stage of Pools, 

Oyntbla, 

MILLER (Mrs, F, FENWICK). 

— Physiology for the Young; or. 
The House of Life, WItb numerous 
1 11 ustr.it Ions. Post Svo. clolh, ts. 6 d, 

MILtON (J. L,).— The Bath in 

Dlicase, of the 5 kln. Post Svo, u. ; 
c)o(h, ir. 6d. 

MINTO (WM.),— Was 5he Good 

or Dad ? Crown Svo. doth. 11. 

MITCHELL (EDM.), Novels by. 

The Lone Star Rush. With 8 IUus> 
traUons by Norman H. Hardy, Crown 
Svo, doth, 3f, 6.^. 

Crown Svo, doth. dr. each 

Only a Nlgtfer, 

The Bel forts of Culben, 

Crown 8vo. picture clolh, flat backs, it. each 

Plotter, of Paris. 

The Temple of Death. 

Towards the EStenial Snowa. 
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MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) and 

MENRY HERMAN* Novels b). 
Crown 8vo, clolh, y. C4, each ; posl 8vo, 
fllustralcd boards, zi. tzeU. 

One Traveller Returne- 
The Bishops' Bible. . . * 
BauUoncs* s Allas. WiO. lllnslratlon-. 
hy A. Kokthruk .md O. Sicmn. 

MUR'RAY“(HENRY). Novels by. 

Vij^i Svo, cloih. If. tki. cacii, 

A Game of Bluff. 

A Bod< of Sixpence. 

Morris (Rev. w. merbdith. 

B.A.). — Uritlsli Violin • Makers. 
Classical and Modern. With niimetou- 
Fortrails lllu^lrjtion*. .ind I jcsinnles oi 
Labels. Demy 8»**. cloih. 10 /. 

MORROW (W. C.). — Bohemian 

Peril of To-Day. Wdh it/* 

KIX)UARDCI'CCKL. SftiTlldemV^vo.cl .O' 

MUDDOCK (J. E.), Mories by. 

Crown Svo. cloih, .^r. U/. tacb. 

Baeile the Jester. 

Yountf Lochlnvar* 

The cfoldM Idol. 

Pont 8vo. iiuislratrcl boards, is, iicK 
The Dead Van's Secret. 

Prom th e Bos om of the Deep. 
Stories Weir'd and Wonderfhl. 
Fiwl 8vo. must, board*, Jf. ; Ooih. u. OJ 
Marian and Robin Hood. 
Wilh II lUuilratloiu by STAXJ.tr l- 
WOOD. Crown Svo. clolh, ys. ; f>iclur< 
clolh, flnl back, aj. 

My first book, uy wal^k 

BiSAKT, James Patx. W, Clark Rtv 
SEtu Oravt Allev, Mall Caine, 
Georgi R. Sims Rudtard Kipling, 
A. CON'AH DOVLB. W. K. Hrahoox, 
F W Robinson. H. Riuek Haoosrd, 
R M. DALLANTV.Ve, I. ZANOWILL. 
MORLEY ROBBRrS,D. CHRISTIE MLRRAY. 
Marie Corelli. J. K. Jerouk. John 
Stbasob Winter. Dret Haktk. Q, 
Robert Bcchanan, and R. I- Steven- 
son. NVith PrelatoiT Story by Jerome 
K.J eROUR,aod iSillliuUalioni. Demy 
8 to. art linen. j». 6rf. 


'OHNET {GEORGES). Novels by. 

Post .S\o, illuslraud Mch. 

Doctor Rameau. l_A Last Lovo- 

A Weird Gift. 'Ctov\n^s ^c:olb. ^.oj. ; 
6 V 0 , lUustTotcd U* aid . aj. 

Cfr^wD b 7 o, cloth. 11 . <jJ. each. 
Love's Deptha 
The Woman of Mystery. 

Iho Money-Maker. Tran^Uted by 
^ Kt*tiiwtLL. Cr»WH tvo, clnth, <>« . 

oTJPHANT (Mrs.), Novels by. 

PoM f vi>. lUuf-tfOlrd b'MTdi, is each. 
The Primrose Path. 

The Greatest Hei ress I n England. 
WhUcladloS. Cfu’un clolh, with 12 
ljlustrati‘'r >*4 by ArtmL’N IIuI'KINS aiid 
Hh.sKY Woods. 51, 6J. ; p'^l ®vo, pic- 
ture board* if 

The Sorceress. Cro^'fi cl Mn xs />«/, 


ORROCK (James). Painter. Con- 
noisseur. Collector. I'y H'RON 
WkPlim. iMu tf jted v^jlh ijrarly loo 
Ph<»t-*iirj\uie Pia'c< and a ritimber of 
DrawJnf.s in hYli lone. 1 w** Volt.iinall 
fn'io. bueVram pit 10 CfincaA net._ 

O’SHAUOHNESSY (ARTHUR). 

MiTsIo anS Moonll^t* Fcap, Svo, 
c1t>1h. 7 r. bd. ... - , 

Lava of Prance. Cr. 

OU'IDA. Novels by. Crown evo 
cloth, y. 6 J. each ; post Svo, iJlinlratcd 
boardv a/- ea h. 


TrlcotrlD. 
Rufflno. 
Oihmar. 
Frescoes. 
Wanda. 
Ariadna 
Pascarel. 
Chandos. 
Moths. 
Puck. 
Idalla. 
BImbt. 
Bltfno. 
Friendihip. 
Qoilderoy. 


A Dotf of Plandon. 
Cecil Casttemaloe'e 
Oada 

Princess Napraxlna 
Held In Bondage. 
Under Two Flags. 
Follo-Farlne. 

Two Wooden Shoos. 
A Village Commune* 
In a Winter City. 
Santa Barbara. 

In Maremma. 
Strathmore, 
piplstrello. 

Two Offenders 


NeWBOLT (HENRY). — Token 

trom th.En.my. Pcp. 8 ,o. plc.cc. u 

NISBET (HUME), BOOKO oy. 

*Ball Up.* Crown Svo. clolh, Ji. od. . 

Doftt Svo. illutiratcd hoani*. ai. _ ^ 
DFrBepnard St. Vincent. Postivo. 
illUfUsled boa rds, lu 

l^OBEont In^rt. W.lh ai IlluslraUons. 
Crown 8 vo, clolh, is. (kJ.^ 

NORDAU (MAX).— Morganatic : 
A Romadee. Translated by Li i/adeiii 
Lek. Crown tvo, ciolh. cill lop, 6 ^ 


NOBRIS (W. E.). "Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, jr- 6d. each ; posl 8‘u. 
lUuslraled boards. Ji-eich. 

BalDt Ann’t. l Billy Bellew. 

MliE Wentworth's Idea. CrownSro. 
clolh. II- W. 


Crown Svo, doth. 3i. f'-l. each. 

A «>tnvJun* . I Tb eMasEareneE. 

Popular Euitioni ^o. W.eacii. 

Und«r Two Flntfe* 

The Mastarenes. Chandos. 

Friendship* . 

SvrllOe Crown Svo, clulli, 3 /* J 
Sfo, plclure clolh, flal back, a*,: lllui- 

If atr<r boards, at. . 

Two Little Wooden Bhou. 

TYkK Edition. Fcap. Svo, cloth, ii. net , 

lealhrr, ti. net. 

The Waters of Bdera. 5 

clolh. v- fl •< back, aj. 

Wlidoro. Wit, ttOd Patnoi, selected 
*!rom "rki of OllDA by 1-. SvPNET 
Morris. P-vt Svo. cl., h. 3 , -CHEAP 
KdiiIon, IHu^italeJ boaids. ar. 


CHATTO (sf WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


PAIN (BARRY).— Eliza’s Hus- 

bandi Fc4j>.. 8vo, if. ; doth. if. 


PALMER (W. T.>, Books by. 

Crown 8 to. cloth, with Froi.iis., 6f, each. 

X<ake Country Rambles. 

In JLakoiand Dolls and Fells. 

PAN DURA NO H A Ri ; or, 

Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Preface 
by Sir liARTi.B Frere. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated bi»ar<i^. is. 


PARIS SALON, The Illustrated 

Cataloj^tie of the, for 1905. ( Twcoiy- 
seventh Year.) With over 300 lllustra- 
lions. Demy 8vo, jt. 

PASCAL'S Provincial Letters. 

With Introduction and Notes by T 
M'Crir. D.D. Post 8 VO. haU-cl dh. is. 

PaTN (JAMES), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, jj. tJ. each : post Svo, 
illustrated Imartb. 2t. each. 

Lost Sir Masslngberd. 

The ClyfTards of Clyffe. 

A County Family. 

Loti Black than We're Painted. 
By Proxy. | For Gath Only. 


By proxy. For Gath Only. 

Hldh Spirits. 

A Confidential Atfent* 

A Grape from a Thorn, ts lilusts. 
The Family Scapegrace, 

Holiday Tasks. 

The TsJk of the Town, n lUttiia 
Tho Mystery of Mirbrldga, 

The Word and the WUl, 

The Burnt Million, 

Bunny Stories. 

A Trying Patient, 

Post Svo, Illustrated boards, si. each. 
Humorous Stories. I From Bxlle. 
The Foster Brothers. 

Married Beneath Ulm« 
Bentlnok's Tutor, 

Walter's Word. 

A Perfeot Treasure, 

Like Father, Like Son* 

A Woman's Vengeance. 
Carlyon's Year, I Cecirs Tryst. 
Murphy's Master. ( At Her Mercy. 
Some Private Views. 

Found Dead. ) Mirk Abbey. 
Owendoline's Harvest* 

A Marine Residence* 

The Canon's Ward, 

Mot Wooed, But Won, 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward* 
The Best of Husbands. 

Halves. | What He Cost Her. 
Fallen Fortunes. 

5 /^ • ^ j Under One Roof. 

01 ow*Wor!n Tales. 

A Prlnoe of th e Blo od, 

A Modern Dick Whittington. 

Crowu Svo, cloth, with Portrait of Author 
picture cloth, flat back. u. 

Rote, from ihe • News,* Crown fevo, 
cloth, la. 6rf. ' 

POPUMR Editjons. mwilum 8vo, 6 d . each. 

I«o,t sir Masslnifbord* 

Walter’s Word.* 


PASTON LETTERS(The), 149a- 

1509. Edited, With Introduction and 
Notes, by Tames G^irdxsr. k\x 
demy Svo, hnen, f^Wi top, ^3 i$r, (he set. 


PAULiMARQARETA.)*— Qeitle 

and Simple. Crown Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2j. 


PAYNE (WILL). — Jerry the 

Dreamer. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6 d. 


PENNELL - ELMHIRST (Cap- 

tain E.).— Tfae Best el the Puo* 

With 8 Coloured I Must rations by G. D. 
Gu.Es, and 48 others by J, Sturgess and 
G. D. GILRS. Medium Svo. cloth. i6f, 


PENNELL (H. CHOLMONDB- 

LEY), Works by. Post Svo, clotb* 

%s.(ki. ench. 

Puck CD Pegasus. With Tilustrstlona 
Pegasus RC'Saddled. With to Full** 
IHusttations bv O. DV MACRtEft 
The Muses of Mayfair i Vers de 
SocitH^, Selected by Ii. C. PK^NRLL, 


PENNY (F. E.), Novels by. 

Clown Svo, clolh, 6f. c.ich. 

Tho Sanyaal. I Dilyg* 

Casta and Creed* 

PERRIN (ALICE).-The WMers 

of Destruction. Crown Svo, cloth, 6x. 


PHELPS (E. S.), Books by. 

Beyond tho Oat«,. Post Svo. cL 
Jack the Fl.bormadi. Iltustrslcd by 
C. W. Hksd. Crown Svo, cloth, is, 6 d, 


PHIL MAY'S Sketch-Book : 54 

Cartoons. Crown folio, clolh, ai. eg. 


PHIPSON (Dr. T. L.), Books by. 

Crown Svo, cloth. Jr. each. 

Famous Violinist* ftnd Flna 
Violin,. 

Tho ConfoBilons of a Vlollntsti 
Voloe and Violin. 


PILKINQTON (L. L,)*--MaUen- 

der*a Mistake. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6i. 


PLANCHE (Js R.}, Works by. 
The Pursuivant of Arms* with 
6 Plates and 209 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, clolh. 71. fui. 

Songs' and Poems. Edited by Urs. 
MacKARXRSS. Crown 8vo, cloth, Ci. 



POE’S (EDGAR ALLAN) ChOtM 
Works ; Poems* 5 terieSi fittays. 


With an Introduction by Charlbs 
Baudelairx. Crown Sro, doth, 31. 6g. 


snd Other Dravrlfig-Room Plsys* 
By Sir Walter Dbsaxt and WAtTXR 
H. Pollock. With 50 lUtutrstloos. 
Crown 8?o cloth, $1. 6d, 
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PRAED (Mrs. CAAIPBELL), 

Novelt by. I’ost Svo. iilu-.b o(iN. ti. ea. 

Tho Romance of a Station. 

The Soul of CouDlcaa Adrian. 

Cfowo 8 vo. cliMh, 31. <■!. eaLh: posl 8to 
illialr.tlal 21. i..%wh. 

Outlaw and LowmaUei*. 
Christina Chard. 

Mrs. Ti-efiaBhlBS. With S Illuitfatioii?. 


Crown Rv.v, cl' 'h, jr. f l. eJ'b. 

Nolma. ) Madnmp Itan. 

‘As a Watch In the ^Ight. 

Tho Lost Earl of Bilan. Ciown 
8 vo, clolh, 6j» 

PRICE (E. c.). — Valenlin.i. 

Cr«»M'n SvQ. cloth, js. CkI. 

PROCTOR (RICHARD A.), 

WorkB by* ^ , , 

Crown SVA. cloth. 3S.0J. tacj. 

Easy Star Lessons, ^ \V»th Star 

Inf every Nithl ii» the Vc,f 

Flowers of tho Sky, u U» 

PamlHar Science Studies, 
Mytterios of Time and Space. 
Tho Univei'sc of Suns. 

Baiurn and Its System, With 13 
Sled Plalni. Uemy Mhi. . ^ . 

Wados and Wants of Bclcnco 

Workers, Crown ^V‘K it- 

PRV^E (RICHARD). -MJs 
Mss weirs Ahectlons. Crown 
cL ^1- t:J. ; p'rtl BVo, lKj.in b. .i _ 

RAMBOSSON (J.). - Popular 

Astronomy, IraAs.iUJ b> ,Vmfi 
riT'UN. Willi C'O'Hircd I i 
61 Woodculi. Crown hvo. chMh. 


• i' » 


RANDOLPH (Col. 0 .).-Aimii 

Abigail Dykes. Cr. 8v>. aI ■'!>. T. '•<_ 


RICHARDSON (I'RANK). Nov. 
el.s by# Crown evo. i hMh. 

The Hcul who Lost hIsV'ait, 

50 iMustfrtihHU hy loM Jikow.sk, li i- 

The Dayswator tf Iraclo# 

Crown Svo, cloth, (ft, each, 

Tho Ktng'e Countel. 
BcmI-Soclety, _ 

There and Back, 


RIDDELL (Mr,.). NovcIa by. 

A Rich Man’# Daughter, ciowt. 

8 viJ, cUith. ,v». M. „ , 

Weird BtorlQB. Crown firo, clolli 
3 i. 6 J. : 8 »‘>. plctufs boards. »■ 

piHl 8vo. lllus'-raird boar.h. li.eath. 

Tho Uninhabited House. 

Prinoo of Wole*’# Carden Pa'^V 
Tho Myetary In Palaco 
Fairy water. I IdloTaiOB. 
HorMolhcr'fl Darling. 


READE’S (CHARLES) Novels. 

CoUcctiaLil :nK> i:rnTlAN',in5^vcnlecfl 
VAjumrj. cniwo Svo. c^>th. *» each. 

r Peg Woffington; and ChrJstlo 
Johnstone, 

2 Hard Cash, 

3. Tho Cloister and tho Hearth, 
UMh ;• J'lcr^vc hv ^ r \S'\LTrii i 
I * It la Nover Too Late to Menu. 

5. Tho Coupso of True Love Never 

Did Run Smooth; Single- 
heart and Douolcfacc. 

6 . The Autobiography of a Tluof: 

Jack of ull Trades; A Hero and 
a Martyr; The Wandering Heir, 

7. Love Me Little, Love Me Long, 
f>. The Double Idarrlagc, 

fy Griffith Gaunt. 

IP Foul Flay. 

ij Put Yourself In His Place, 

12 A Terrible Temptation, 

: \. A Simpleton, 

14. A Woman*Hator. 

15. Tho Jilt >,.5 Good Storlcsof rian 

and other Aum-.als. 

•N- A Perilous Secret, 

17 Rcacllana; ; Bible Characterfl. 

to Twenty tt.c Vsduriuvp'd ^Jw>, sllmtrau I 
h.'Ardt, 2 f. c.uh. 

Peg Woffington. I A Simpleton, 
Christie Johnstone, 

• It Is Nover Too Lute to Wond. 

Tho Course of True Lovo Never 

Did Run Smooth. ^ 

Autoblogr.aphy of a Thief, Jock 
of all Tradft.s; James Lainborc. 
Lovo Mo Little. Lovo Mo Long, 
Tho rouble Marriage, 

The Cloister and tho Hearth, 

Hard Cash. I Readlann. 

Foul Play, • Crlhlth Gaunt* 

put Yourself In His Place, 

A Torrl bJu Tcniptai Ion. 

Tho Wandering Heir, 

A Woman Hater, 

SlnglohcarC and Doublcfaco, 

Good biorles of Miin, 

Tho Jilt ; ui I r.lhtf Moiics. 

A Perilous Secr et. 

I.Ai orTYl t, Fink Pai kk EniTiov^ 

PoU avo, cJolb, giU lop. 2 $. net cavU . Itfii.hCf. 
gilt cdge.v is. net eevli. 

The Cloister and tho Hearth, vv 1U1 
\z iMuMraUon^. ^ 

• It Is Hevop Too Late to inenu, 

Pom.AR Editions, mMiuni 8v.>, f./. ficU. 

The Clolitor ond the K^rth. 

• It Ifl Never Too Loto to Mend. 

Foul Play. I **‘^'‘** 

Pod Wofflntfton} anJ Christie 

Johnstone. 

GrilHth Oount. 

Put Yourtolf in HI# Plaoo. 

A Torrlblo Temptation, 

Fcap 8to. h.ill-KDxbuiBhe, n (J- each. 
Chrl«tlQ Johnstone. Wilh Kfootls* 
Ped Wonington. 
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READE’S (CHARLES) Novels— 

continued. 

The Wandering Heir. Large Type 
Edition. puU cloth, ii. net ; Icnther. 

11. td. net. 

The Cloister and the Hearth* 

Edition DE Ll^^E. with 16 Photogravure 
and 84 half-tone IMuslralions by Matt 
U. Heweudinb. Small 4to,c)olh, 61. uct. 
Bible Characters* Heap. 8vo. ti. 
Selections from the Works of 
Charles Reade. Edited by Mts. A 
Ireland. Post 8s 0, doth, f'/. 

RUSSELL {W. CLARK), Novels 

by« Crown 8ro, cloth, 6t. each, 

Ovorauee \ Wrong Bide Out* 

Crown 8yo, cloth, 31, 6J, each ; post Svo, 
illustrated boards, ts. each : cloth, ar, W.cach. 
Round the Galtey-Flre, 

In the Middle Watch. 

On the Fo'k'sle Head. 

A Voyage to the Cape* 

A Book TOP the Hammock. 

The Mystery of the ' Ocean Star.’ 
The Romance of Jenny Harlowe. 
The Tale of the Ten. 

An Ocean Tragedy. 

My Shipmate lioulse. 

Alone on a Wide Wide Sea* 

The Good Ship * Mohock.’ 

The Phantom Death. 

Is He the Man? I Heart of Oak. 
The Convict Ship. 

The Last Entry. 

RIM/VTER (ALFRED), Works by. 

Square 8vo, cloth. 31. 6c/. each. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow 
With $2 illustrations. 

About England with Dickens. 

With 5$ Illustrations. 

RIVES (AMELIE), Stories by. 

CrovtTt Svo. doth. 31. 6 d. each. 

Barbara Dering. 

Merlel : A I^ve Story. 

Crovvm 8vo, cloth. 31, 64 . each* 

A Tale of Two Tunnels. 

The Death Ship. 

The Ship: Iter Story. With 50 tllustra- 
tlons by H. C. SSPPINGS WiUOHT. 
Small 4to. doih, 6r. 

The ’ Pretty Polly.’ WUh ii Illustra- 
tions by G. E. KOBRRTSON. Largs 
crown 8vo» doth, gilt edges, 51, 

The Convict Ship. Popular EDmoN» 

medium Svo, 64 , 

ROBINSON (F. W.), NoveU by. 

Women are Strange. Post 8vo. 

iilusl rated bo.irds, 2;. 

The Hands of Justice. Crown 8vo, 
chdh. 3f. (xl. i post 8vo, lllust. bd$., 31, 

The Woman In the Dark. Crown 
Hvo. d<db, 31. 6J, ; postSvo, iHuit. M%„ 21, 

RUSSELL (DORA), Novels by. 

A Country Sweetheart. Post Svo, 
Ulus, boarat. as. : pict cloth; flat back, ar. 
The Drift of Pate* Crown Svo, clotbi 
6a, f picture cloth, Hat back, as. 

ROLFE (FR.), Novels by. 

Crown Kvo, cloth. 61 each, 
Hadrian the Seventh. 

Don Tarqulnlo. 

ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY, 

THR: A List of Principal Warriors who 
came from Normandy with William the 
Conqueror. 1066. I n Gold .nnd Colours. 

RUSSELL (Rev. JOHN) and his 
Out»of*door Llfs. By E. W. L« 
Dames. With lllustmtlona coloured by 
hand. Royal Svo, cloth, 16s. net. 

R0SEN(1ARTEN(A.).— A Hand- 

book of Architectural Styles. Tmna- 
lalcd by W. CoLL>rrr-SANDARS. With 
63a lllustr.*tUons. Cr. 8vo, doth. 71, 

SAINT AUBYN (ALAN), Novels 

by. CroN\Ti 8\-o, cloth, 3s. 64 . each ; post 
Svo. Illustrated boards^ ar. each. 

A Fellow of Trinl^. With a Note 
by olivkk WBNDBLL llOLhSS. 

The Junior Dean. 

Orchard Damerel* 

The Master of St. BenedloVs. 

In the Pace of the World. 

To Mis Own Master. 

The Tremlett Diamonds. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 6J. each. 

Tbe Wootntf of Hay. 

Fortuna’s Gate. 

A Tragic Honeymoon. 

Gallantry Bower. 

A Procter'. Woolntf. 

Bonnie HaMie Lander. 

Hr*. Dnnbar. Beoret. 

Mary Unwin. With H niuslratlonx 

ROSS (ALBERT).— A Sugar 

Princess. Crown 8vo. cloth, ys. 6J. 

ROWLEY (Hon. HUaH). Post 

6vo, cloth, 31 . 6./. each. 

Punlana ; or, Thoughts Wise and Other- 
wise : a Collection of the Desi Riddles. 
V Conundrums^ Jokes, Sells^ with 

nuoierous lllustrallons. 

More Punlana. With numerous Iltusts. 

RUNCIMAN (JAS.). Stories by. 

Bohools and Scholars. Post Svo. 
cloth, at, 6 J. 

Skippers and Shellbacks. Crown 

8vo. cloth,3,. Od. 

RUSSELL (HERBERT).-True 

Blue. Crown 8vo« doth, ^s, 64 . 

SAINT JOHN (BAYLB). — A 

Levantio. Family. Cr. Svo, cl., 3,. M. 
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ST. AlARTIN’S LIBRARY (The). 

Potl Svo, cloth. Rilt top. SJ. net ea^h 
leather, gilt crtcc*. V. n«* 

Ity SIR WALTEK URbANT. 

A?rBo?ta and Conditions of Mon 
Sir Richard Whittington. 

Oaspard do Collgny. 

My HALL CAISE. 

Tho Deemster. 

My WIt.KIE COLI.tSS. 

The Woman In White. 

by DANIEL liEK)F.. 

Robinson Crusoe. "‘»h 37 >'liis 

Irati 'iis by (i. LRi tK'ii 

Uv THOMAS HARDY. 

Ondor tho Greenwood Tree. 

My MKKl HAI<rfc. 

Condensed Novels. 

By OLIVER WENOKU. 

The Autocrat of the 
Table. 

My RICHARD lEfl-bUlES. 

The Life of tho Fields. 

Tho Open Air. 

Nature near Lond^. 

ThA Pocket Richard Jcuerief* 

The KS LAMB. 

The Essays of Ella. 

H? MACALLAY. 

"'•“.i? Pn'' 

A r oS?0»n iVn).t I.™. 

the Accession o( yueco VittoiU lo *Sy7 

‘“^'bl^CHARI-ES READF.. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. ^ 

• It Is Never Too ‘‘V®, 

My ItOHERT LOl'lS 
Memories and 
Vlrglnlbus Puorlsquo. 

New Arabian Nights. 

Across the Plalna 
The Merry Men 
ThePochct^B-^L.S.^.^,^ 

®‘‘*¥y*'wAl.TON and COTTON. 

The Compteto Anilafs 

VaLA IQ. A.).— 

®^Dliyll«1«l* P 0 .I Hvalllu^rJJjoar^- 

crftTLAND VaITd, I’.ns>t & I’re cni 

CAVASAr... Post 

8to. Mluitraled hoards. »i. ; cloth. n 
SPCRETOUT.The: one iliou^.ind 

cenTTiN rL. Q.l.— Walks In AN 

^^^lers. with TWO Map, and 16 lUu, 
irailont _Crow n Bro. cloth._^ 

SENIOR (WM.).-By Stream 

and Sea. P •st »«> ch.A, ai. fJ. 


• • • * — / 

SERGEANT (ADELINE). Novels 
CTiiwn Rvo, cl**>lh. >t. (>J, each. 
Doaer False Pretences. 

Dr. Endlcott s ^perlnicot* 

The Missing EUxabothe Crown Sto. 


SEYMOUR (CYRIL). - The 

Magic of To-Alorrow. Cr«wn b\o. 

SHAKESPEARE thTBoy : Hoir^ 
and bvhi-.l L:ic. 

Manuen. Customs and Eolk l;'fe o 
Dn.c. MyW.J.Roua l““- 

lrnhoii«. Cro wn k loth. y. 

SHAI^» (WILLlAAD.-ChUdren 
Ol Tn.moffO W. Crown cl ^h.^t. 


^ELLFY’S (PERCY B.) 

^ Complete Work. In Ver« and Prose. 

Wiled by M Ht.usK biiKl HtKP. 1>'« 
\\»t$ f r«»wn ^vo, 

Poetical Works, inlnrcc \flv: 

\,i 1 lntr...iu. ii'-ii . Po'-'-humoii, FraC- 

tnerii. ol M:.fCircl Ni..h.^lv-n ; bhcMc) . 
CiTte^pondciKc with hi->ckd.ile :N\-in<lrn''K 
Uw Oocen Mah - Al;.st.>f : Rc.al.nd and 
ilden l‘'•.•mclhcus UiiN..ind Adonali 
Ycl M I^r>n and C> Ihna . The Ccnct , 
luliari and Maddalo ; Swellioot Hie Tyrant . 

Thc^Wilch ol Alta* ; Erip»y*-')‘<1‘°'‘ = 

Vol HI I’.'SllHHiifu, I ixni' : Tie 
Mw -f'Ana.chy; and other Piccei. 
Prose Works. In Two Vols . 

*^Voi. I. /.iriioMi and M. L, 

Dublin and Marlow IMmphld* : A Re >- 
tationnf Del*m : Utlmto Ulsli Hunt. and 
Minor Writing, and Rragineiilv 

Translations nnd KraKnicnK edited by Mrs. 

SliMJ BT. With a Mi..gr_arhV,^nd_liide,.__ 

SH^ARD (R. H.).-Roguea. 

Cfown ^vt», 

SHERIDAN’S (RICHARD 
U K I N S L B Yl Complete '' "tit** 
Including litama. I'r"'* 

Translation,, S^cche, ; and a Memoir, 
Crown Bvo.ch'lh. 3»W. .. 

The Rivals. The School for Bean* 

gS&l Ac |\isi haJl'clGih. at 

BhorldaneComodlet; TheRlviMs 
aiid Tho School for Scandal. 

Edited by MKAMJLK MAniitws. N'lih 

llluitrallon,. Demv H io.biickmin, ia«.M. 

SHIE'lTM. P.). Novels by. 

Tha Purple Cloud. Cr. 6vo, cloth, 
Untotho Third OaneratloD. Cr.svo. 
cluth. 6t. __ — ^ — 

<inNEY'S (Sir PHILIP) Com* 

Works- With Por- 
fra'u Kdiled by the Hev. A. P. GhosarT. 
V,.u cro\^ 

SKiNBOARDS: Their Hibloo\ »*• 

cludtni! Anecdote* of Famou* TaNcrnS 
and KemarkabJe Cbaracten. IW 1*^^® 
!_*R\vooD and John* Ckmov.s MOTTk.v, 
With Ffonli*pl<c< and <i\ lUuitratWoi 
down Svo, clutb. }U^ 
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CHAT TO (St IV IN DUS, PUDUSHEIiS, 


SIMS (QEORQE R.), Works by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 t, each : cloth 
_ _ limp, a». 6rf, each. 

Tho Sing o' Bolls. 

Tlnklotop's Crime. | Zepli. 
Dramas of Life. With 6o Ilhistraiions. 
My Two Wives. | Tales of To-day. 
Memoirs of a Landlady. 

Scones from the Show. 

Tho Ton Commandments. 

Crown 6vo. picture cover, li. each: cloth, 

It. eacJi, 

Tho Dagonct Reciter and Reader. 
The Case of Oeortfo Candlomase 
Dotfonct Blttlcfls 
Voung Tdrs. Caudlo« 

Tho Life We Live. 

LI Tlog of Lon do n. 

Crewn ftvo. cloth, 3f. (hi, each ; posl Svo, 
p^lure boards, 2 s. each ; cloth is, OJ* each. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 

Mary Jano Married* 

Dagonet ^rqad^ 

Cmwn «vo, cU>ih, yj. o./. each. 

Once upon a Christmas Time. 

With 8 niiistratioDsbv CflA^.CRSEN, KJ. 
In London's Heart* 

A Blind Marriage. 

Without the Ltmollght* 

The Bmall-part Lady* 

Blograpbs of Babylon* 

Among My Autographs* With 70 
bAcsimllcs. 

Piclurc doth. Hal bade, is. each. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 

In iiondons Hear t. 

How the Poor Live; and Horrible 
London* Crown ttvo. kathcretic, 11. 
Dagonet Dm mas. Crow-n Svo, is 
Rogues ard Vagabonds* Crown 
Hvi»,doth, :s, a/. ; post Hco, lUust boards 
as . : cloth huip, sp. m. 


SINCLAIR (UPTON). — Prince 

hosen. Crown 8vo, cloUi. ^s. (id. 

S15fER PORA. U7 m. Lo.nsualb. 

Demy 8vo, 4,1. : cloth, M. 

^KICHLEY (ARTHUR).— a 

Motch in the Dark. Poet Svo. Ulus- 
I rated boards, as, 


SLANG DICTIONARY'(rtie): Elv- 

maloRlcal, Historical, aod Anecdotal 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6>, bd. 

SMART (HAWLEY), Novels by. 

Cmwn 8vo, cloth. 3 *- W. each; post 8 to 
picture boards, a». cjch. 

Boatrloo and Benedick. 

Long Odds. 

WUhouc Love or Licence 
The Maet er of Itathk ollv? 

Croivn Bvo. cloth, v, 6rf. each. 

The Outel der. | A Rgcl nd Rnhber. 
The Pl unger, hxt svo pic ture hda.. u 

B.P' BOOK'S by“ 

®**ni ?'***®. oj ArgoU*, With 130 
IllusUations. Tost 6vo. cloth, 3*. 64 

«». Water WUoh. 

Wlh Illuslratlont Tost 8\o, cloth, 6j 


SNAZELLEPARILLA. Decanted 

by G. S. Edwards. ^VHh Portrait of G. H. 
SNA2ELLB, and 65 lUustraliona. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 6J. 

SOCIETY IN LONDON. Crown 

8vo, IS. ; cloth, %s. 6d. 

SOMERSET (Lord HENRY) 

Sonzs of Adieu. SmaU 4I0, Jap. 
vellum, 6y. 

SPEIGHT (T. W.), Novels by. 

Po^l 8vo, illustrated boards. «. each. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
By Devious Ways. 

Hoodwinked ; & Sandyoroft Mys- 
tery. I The Golden Hoop. 
Back to Life. 

The Loudwater Tragedy, 

Bupgo's Romance. 

S uUtanee In Full. 

Husba nd from the B aa, 
post Rvo, cloili, u. 6d. each. 

A Barren Title. 

Wife OP No Wife. 

Crown hvo Cl., Ill, 3i. bd. each. 

The Grey Monki 

The Master of Trenanoe* 

Her Ladyship. 

Tho Sooret or Wyvern Towers. 
The Doom of Siva. 

Tho Web of Fate. 

The Strange Experiences of Mr. 

Veraohoyle. 

As It wa s Written^ 

Stepping Bllndrold; Cr.8vo. cloth. 64. 


SPENSER for Children. ByU.H. 

TOWRY, With Coloured Illustradoos hy 
W. MOROAW. Crown .to. clotli, 31, M. 


SPETTIQUE (H. H.). — The 

HeHtege of Eve. Cr. Svo. <^olh. 64, 


SPRIQQE (S. SQUIRE). —An 

I ndustrlou* ChcvsIUr. Cr. Bro. 6<. 


STAFFORD (JOHN), Novels by. 

Doris and I. Crown 8vo. cloth, 34. 6d. 
Carlton Frlore. Crown Svo. doth. 61. 

StAQ- HUNTING tvjtli the 

' Devon St Somerset.’ By PJ Bvsrbd. 
With 70 Illusts. Cr. 4I0. cloth, i6j. net. 

STANLEY (WiNIFREpT^ 

Plash of the Will. Cr. 8 vo 7 cloth, hr. 

STARRY HEAVENS PooUcal 

Birthday Book. Po» 6va doth, aj. bi'f.' 


STEDMAN (E. C.).— YlPtorlaii 

Poefa Crown Svo. doth. W. 


STEPHENS (R, NEILSON).— 

Philip Winveod: The Domestic His- 
toiy of an American Captain In' the War 
of Independence. Cr. Svo. cloth, Sf- W. 


STEPHENS (^RipqARDO|,-^Th0 

CrHclfpfm Mark. Rvo. A. ax. 6d. 

STBRNOALB (R. ARMITAGB). 

—The Afffbsn ^Ife. PostSTO,cl6lh, 

$1* Od, ; illustnt(ed t^ards, 
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STEVENSON (R. LOUIS), 'SUNDOWNER. Stories by. 

Told by the TaHrail. Cruwii 

4%.’ 


Works by. Cf. ^va. hiK«t.nij, f*j. tJvh. 
TravoU with a Donkey. \V*ih » 
Kx^^nlLSpiecc dv W'M irh vc 

. An Inland Voyage. W* h a F:oots 
pkc«r i»y \V\l 71-K Cn«Nt 
Patniliar StinUcs of Mon & Books. 
The Silverado Squattcrc. 

The Merry Men. 

Uodorwoods : 

Memories and Portralta* 
Vtrglnlbus Puerlsquo. 

Ballads. I Prince Otto* 

Across the Plains. 

Weir of Hcrmlston* 

Id Che South 6cas« 

Kssays of Travel. 

Tales and Fantasies. 

Bssays In the Art of Writing. 

Bongs of Tr avel . buckram, s*. 

Hew Arabian Nights. Crown 
buckram, iJfusIrjicd 

lioardv ix.— Pui’UI-.\R EmiiOS, meaium 
8vA. 6d. 

The Suicide Club ; dUiS The Rajah's 
Diamond* (Kr<'in Nrw Akmu* 
NlOlllt*.) Wi^h 8 (•/ U. J 

U r N VKvaY. C r • < u ti H V. •. »\it . X s. 

The Stevenson Reader. J^jiUd b> 
LU;VU OsUotU.NK. V*tyl Svo, clulb, 
aj. (hI. ; buckrani. cilt lop. 3r. C%i, 

The Pocket R.L.B*; Fjvouril« Td)- 
i tmo.cl. , 2 /. n et ; k atber, j/. net 

Lasox Ttpr. Fixe PAPtn EniTioxi 
Pott 8 VO. cloth, pit lop, 7S, net cuLh ; 
leather, fiilt %i. net each. 

Vlrglnlbus Paorlsquo* 

Familiar Studies of Men dr Books. 
Hew Arabian Nights. 

Memories and Portraits* 

Across the Plains. 

The Merry^Mon. 

R» L* Btovenson : A Study. Dy H. h. 
llAltiXiM. W*lh a Porlralt*. Crown 
Sve buck i.im, fir 

Recollections of R. L. Btevenson 
In the Pacific. Hy Antm k \o\ts 
STONE. With I'orhair .-^nd Kac^lmilc 
letter. Crown Avo. buckra m , 6/. o ct. _ 

STOCKTON (FRANK R.).— The 

Younff Mailer ol My»on Hall. WUh 

Id J Unit ratio lu. Crown Svo, c*oth« 
picture cloth flit back, i t. 

STODDARD (C. W.), Books by. 

P«l flvo. cloth, top. 6 j, net each. 
Soutb-Sca Idyls: Summer Crviung In 
I he S^>u(h Se.TA 

Th e laUnd o f Tranqu il Deli ght*. 

STRANGE SECRH'I'S. Told by 
p,i?c;y FmxjEKALD. Coxax Dovi.i:, 
F^OBK-SCE Markvat. 4c, I’Oit 8vo. 
lltu^le<l_bo«d^«^ 

^lUJTT (JOSEPH). —The 
5rort. and Pa.llnies of the People 
of Eoffland Miied by Wiluau 
lloKK. will* MO lUuslMtiotU- Cfown 
tvo, cloth, jr. W. 


Tho Tale of tho Serr«nt. Cro-.vn 
A ‘.A vloh, flat back, jj 

^k i E’BS nroiiiiRT)* — 

Mar>d]ey Cro5$: or. Air. Jorrocks's 
Hunt With tn Ulu-'^ts, b> Jojin l.i tcu. 
pMsi ^\-o. ptclnrc cover. : cJoth. is. 

SXTkl>“ rALFkl:!))- — The 

Foolish Virgins. Fcp. 8v >. i-' 

S\VLNBURNE^5 (ALGERNON 

CMAkLfc^' Works. 

Bclcctiong from Mr. Swinburne's 
Works. » f . 

AtahTnce In Calydon. Crown 
Chastelard : A H e Crown a%a, 7^. 
Poems and Ballads. i'i>u>r btKJfcN. 

Cj '• wii ‘ *•« 

Poem* and Ballad*. Sfco.vd Stitii-S. 

( t I, . 

Pocrus and Ballads. Tiu><i> Sirius. 
L f*‘v\ n ^ “ • 

Bongs before 8 u nr iso* Cro\(ji Svo, 

1 

Both well : A Tf.iCP'lv. Crown Sva, 121.^/. 
Songs of Two Nations. Crown Svn/.r. 
Ccorgc Chapman. Iln Vol. U. of 0 . 
CilAr UAN ^ \\'t r]i\ ) Crown Svo. 31, 6J. 

Efseys and Btudios, CrowH>vo. m. 
Ereentheus: Alr.uic((v Cr<iwn8vo <iC 
A Note on Charlotte Bronte* Croun 
». <• . 

A Study of Bhaliospraro* Crowrt 

8\o, Sj- 

Bongs of tho GpHngtldes* Crown 

I 6f. 

Studies la Song. Crown 8 r(>, 71. 
Mary Stuart: A TfAficdy. Cr<*wn«vo,8f, 
Tristram of Dyonesso* Crown Sro.or. 
A Century of Roundolf. Snvnll^lo. 

A Midsummer Holiday* Cr.6vi», 71. 
MarlDO Failero: A itjgoiy. Crown 

Hio, /u. 

A Study of Victor Hugo* Or. Svo, Si. 
Miscellanies* crowii 8w, isj. 
Locrlne: A Irj^v<lv. Cr<nvu fcvo,fli. 

A Study of Ben Jenson* Cr. itvo, 71. 
Tho Sisters: A frsktedy. Crown Sv»>, fa. 
Astrophel, Ac. Crown 8vo. js. 
Btudios In Prose and Poetry* 

Crown Rvo. or 

The Tale of Baien. Crown 8vo. 71. 
Rosamund* Queen of the Lorn* 
bards : A l r jgolv. Crown 8vo, oj, 

A Channel Passage. Crown 8vo. 71. 
Love's Cross •Currents: A Yesr s 
LrticiK Crown Hro bi. net. 

Mr. SwInbui^TColieo ted Poems, 
ifi b VoU . crowD 8vv. 6r. ndtJch. or 3bj. 
atl lJ:e S<t, 

Mr Bwinbumo's Tragedies. In 5 

VoK.ci.8\o, 0 j.net €Jch, or 30i.net the ict. 
(C an lx »ut>^<ilbcd (or only Us SeiK ) 

SWEET (ALEX. B.) and J. 
AMMOY KNOX.-Oo 0 Mexicsn 
MusUOff Through Texa$» tlis 
Oulf ta the kio Grande. With IthiMS. 
Chtart^ demy 8vo, cloth, 


CHATTO 6f W INDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


SWIFT'S (Dean) Choice Works, 

in Prose aod Verse. Wilh Memoir, Por- 
trait, and Facsimiles of Mapsin'GuUircr's 
Travels.* Crown 8vo, cloth, 

Oulllver'B Travels, and A TaJo of 
a Tab« Post Svo, half-cloth, is, 
Jonathan Swift: A S(ud>% Dy J. 
Chcrtox Collins. Cr. Svo, cl., \i. ui. 


TAINE’S History of English 

Literature. Trans, by Henry Van Laun. 
Four Vol$., demy Svo, cl., 30s. — PorULAR 
Edition. Two Vols., crown Svo, ct., isr. 

Taylor (bayard).— D iver- 

stons of Echo Club. Post Svo. cl., is. 


TAYLOR iTOAl)e — Historical 
Dremas: ‘Jeanne DarC "TwixtAxl 
AND Crou'n,* ‘Thk Fool's Hevencr, 
•Arkwright's Wjee,' ‘Anne Boleyn’ 
‘Plot AND Passion.* Crown 8 \*o. ir.each 

Temple (sir richard).^a 

Btrd’a*eye View ct Picturesque 
India, With 3a lllusts. Cr. Svo. cl., Cu. 


THACKERAYANA : Notes and 

Anecdotes. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and Hundreds of Sketches by \V^ M. 
TllACKFRAY. Crown Svo. cloth, id, 

THAMES, A Pictorial History 

of the. Dy A. S, KRAUssa With 340 
Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth, ix. 


THOMAS (ANNIE), Novel5 by. 

The BIren’a Web. Cr. Svo. cl., 5.. (J. 
Comrade! True. Crown Svo. cloth. &t. 

Thomas (BERTHA), Novels by. 

lo a Cath edral City, Cr . 8vo, cl„ 3 x. td. 
Crown Svo, cloth. each. 

The Roase on the Soap* 

The 8on of the Houee« 


THOMSON'S SEASONS, and The 

Ceatie of Indolence* With Intro- 
duction by Allan CUNKiNoitAif, and 48 
Illustrations. Post Svo, balf-cleth. it 


THOREAU : His Life and Aims* 

By A. H. Pace, With a rortraJL Post 
Svo. buckram, jx, 

THORNBURY(WALT.).Booksby 

The I#lfe and Correapoadexice of 
J. M. W. Turner, with s Coloured 
lllusts. and a Woodcuts, Cr, Svo, cl., 3x,6rf. 
Talcs for the Marlnese Post Svo, 
illustrated boards, ax. 

TIMBS (JOHN), Works by. 

Crown Svo. cloth, ji. 6d. each. 

Clubs and Club Life lo X.ondon. 

with 41 lUustratlons. 

English Boeentrlea and Booen. 
trlelt lea Wit h 48 llhisiratlon*. 

TOMPTTINS (HEpBERT WT):^ 

Marsh-Country Rambles. With a 
rroQllaiuece. Crown S>*o, cloth, 6x. 

TRBBTON (EKNE5T A.).— The 

Instigatore Crown Svo. cloth 6% 

Trollope ('r. A.).>-Diamond 

Cut Diamond! Foil Svo, Ulus, Ul$. ax. 


TROLLOPE (ANTHONY), Novels 

by- Crown Svo, cloth, jx. 6d. each; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 2r. each« 

The Way We Live Now. 

Frau Frohmann* | Marlon Fay* 
Mr* Scarboroughs Pamilys 
The Zdand^ldcaduers* 


Post Svo. illustrated boards, 2x. each. 

Kept In the Dark* 

The American Senator* 

The Golden Lion of Oraapere* 

TROLLOPE (FRANCES BTf 

Novels by* Crown Svo, cloth, 3x. 
each: post Svo, llliivtiated bo.’trds, ax. each. 

Llko Ships upon the Sea* 
Mabers Progress* | Anne Furness* 

TWAIN S (MARK) Boolcs: 

Author's BdUlon de Luxe of the 
Works of Mark Twain, in 23 

Volumes (^limited to 600 Numbered 
Copies), pi ICC lax. 6d. net per Volume, 
(Can be sub<crihed for only In Sets.) 

UNIFORSI LlbR.\KY FOITION- Crown 
Svo, cloth. 3x. 6ff. each. 

Hark Twain's Library of Humour. 

With 197 Illustrations by E \V. Kesiulk, 

Roughing It:. and The lnnooea\a 
nt Home* With 200 lUustniUons by 
F. A. I^rasrr. 

The American Claimant. With 81 
Illustrations by Hal Hitrst and others. 

^^'^•**^'kreeof Tom Sawyer. 

With iti Illustrations. 

Tom Sawyer Abroad. With a 6 

Illustrations by Dan Bkard. 

Tom Sawyer, Detective, With Port, 
Pttdd*Dhead Wilson. With Portrait 
and Six Illustrations by LouiS Lokb* 

* A Tramp Abroad. Wiih 314 lUustt. 
*The Innocent! Abroad; or. New 

Pilghm's Progress. Wilh *34 lUu'ts. 
•T1j 6 011d«d Ago. By XIarr Twain 
and C. D. War.\er. With aia Illusla 
The Prince and the Pauner. 
With igo Illustrations. 

* Life on the Mlitlitlppl. 300 lllusts. 

* The Adventures of Huckleberry 

Finn. 174 lllusts. by £. W. Kkurls, 

* A Yankee at the Court of King 

Arthur. 220 tlliisis. I'V Dak Brand 
■ The Stolon White Elephant. 
•The £1.000.000 Bank-Note. 

A Double-barrelled Deteotlve 
Story. With 7 Illustrations. 

The Choice Work, of Mark Twain. 

With Lite, Portrait, and lUusUations. 

•,* The Books marked • may be bad also ia 
post Svo, picture boards, at 2j. each. 
Crown Svo. cloth. 6r. each. 

Personal Reoolleetlons of Joan of 
Are. With 12 lllusts. by P. V, DuMuNU, 
More Tramp! Abroad. 

The Man that Corrupted Badley- 
bnrg. With Frontispiece, 

Mark Twain’s Sketohee. Pott Sv*, 
cloth, gut top, 2,. net ; leather, gUt edges. 
.V- net: picture boards, as. 


IWELL5 (JULIA M.).— Et tu.‘ 

5e]an! I Crown Syo cloth, d*. 
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TYTLER (C. C. FRASER-).— 

Mistress Judith. Crown, fro. do b, 
5>, post Svo, ilius^^tcd boards. 21 

TYTLER (SAR^). Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloih, y. tJ. eavb ; post 5>o, 
llhistrated boards, ca^h. 

Burled DlamoodSe 
The Blackholl Ohosts. 

What Sh e Ca me Thry ugh > 

Post lllusiraicd UordSi u, each. 

The Brlde'8 Pass. 

Balnt Mangos City. 

The Huguenot Family. 

Lady Boll. I Nobletie ObUge. 
Dlsappoared. _ 

Beauty and the Beast. 

Crown 8vo, c’oih. 31. 6i. each. 

The Macdonald Lato. 

The Wltch.Wlfe* 

Rachel Langton. ^ 

Mrs. Carmlohacrs Ooddessesi 
Bapphira. _ 

A f^noymoon's Eclipse. 

A YouDg Cragon. 

Crown Svo. cloMi, t>s. each. 

Three Men of Mark. 

In Clarissa's Day. 

8lr David's Visitors. 

The Foot an d htsO uardlan Angel. 

Crown 


Cltoyenno Jac^tueline* 

picture cloth, tlat bade. 


Svo. 


UPWARD (ALLEN), NoveU by. 

The Queen against Owen. Crown 
Sva^lotb, jr. td. ; piciurc cloth, flat back, 
ts.: po^l picture lioardf. 2f. 

The Phantom Torpedo-Boats. 
Crown Svo. cloth, 

VANDAM (ALBERT A 

Trsffedy. With 6 lihisiratlonr. 
hv f. H. D*Vis. Crown Svo.clo lh, % f. M. 

vaSHTI and ESTHER^ By 

^ • Iklle' of Th/ 

VI 7 ETELLY (ERNEST A.)» 

Books by. Crowrmvo.vlotli, 

The Scorpion. 

The Lover's Progress. 

With Zola In England. 4 Ports. 

A Path of Thorns, ct.mn ftvo.cMh.Or 

Bluebeard: An accouol of j^morre the 

Cuis<d anti G»lk» de I<ai5. NV ith 9 lllus* 
iraliona Uemy S't* cUith, 9» . 

The Wild Marquis: Lue and Adven- 
tures of Aniiand Ouurry dc Maubreulh 
Crown 8to, Q\o{hJ»s^ 

WAGNER (LEOPOLI)).-How 
to Oet on the 5to«c. end how to 
Succeed there Cnn*ii f\ <»,cl''ll’,^ * 
waller iSrE.).-Seba5tlanl’s 
5e€ret. ^V^lh 9 lllusti. Cr. 8vo, cl., f>s. 

WALTON and COTTON’S 

^mplete Angler. F,d|lcdby bjr Ukm. 
meuLAV I'olt 6vo, cloth, pill lop. J1 
(Kt ; leather. *itt ed^o.^r. net. 


WALT WHITMAN, Poems by. 

Edited, with Introduclma by W, M* HuS- 
SFTTf. With Port. Cr, buckram. 61. 

WARDEN (FLORENCE), by. 

Joan, the Curate, Crown >vo. cloth, 

•. picture cloth, flat back, is, 

A FIgh t to a Finish. Cr. 8vo. cL 3^* 

Cn>\vn Svo. cl’>th. br each. 

The Heart of a Girl. With S lllusls. 
V/hat Ought She to Do? 

Tom Dawson. 

The Youngest Miss Brown. 

L ove and Lordship. 

WARMAN (CY).-The Express 

Ales sengc r« Cr«»wn i^\t \ cloth, 3 *. hj. 

wTrNER (CHAS. DUDLEY).— 

A Round about Journey. Cf Sv.i, 6«. 

WAR R A NTto Execute Charles I. 

A Kjcjimile. NMth lUc 59 Smiuiureeand 
2!, ^ _ 
Warrant to Execute Mary Queen 
of Scots. luAludin^; yuctn LUtabclli i 
b’>:n.iiMre and the Orc. ti Seal. 2 $, 

WASSERAIANN (LILLIAS).— 

The D^ifodllj. Crown 8vo. cloth, U. 

WEATHER.HowtoForeteUthe, 
with the Pocket Spectroscope. By F. 
W. CoKV. W.lh JO luujlrulloiw. Cro^^n^ 

S\r>, II. : cloth, ft. Ut, 


WEBBER (BYRON).-Sportan<I 

Spangles . Crown Svo, c l oth, n, 

WE R N ER (A.) . - Chapenga’s 

White _Alsn- Cro u-n Sv o. clot h, 31.0 /. 

WE^STALL‘(WILL.), Novels by. 

Xrust*MODoy« Cr>\vn 8vo,cl«>th, 31. ua.; 
posi 6vo, ill ud rated boards, ar. 

Crown fivo, cloth, hi. each. 

As a Man Sows. I The Old Bank* 
Dr. Wynne's Revenge. 

The Baored Crescents. 

A Very Queer Business. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3^* vach, 

A Woman Tempted Kim. 

For Honour and Llfo« 

Her Two Millions. 

Two Pinches of Bnufr* 

With the Red EaglSo 
A Rod Bridal. I Nigel fortcscue. 
Bon Clough. I Birch Done. 

The Old Factory. ^ . 

Sons of Dollai. I Strange Crimoe. 
Her Ladyship's Secret. 

The Phantom City. 

Ralph Horbreok s Trust. 

A Queer Race, l Rod Hyvlngton. 
Roy of Roy e Court. 

As Luck would have It. 

The Old Factory; Medium 8 to. AJ. 

WESTBURY (ATHA).-rh« 

Shadow olHiltoo f'erobrook. Crows 

I ii- bd. 
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WHEELWRICiHT (E. Q.).—A 

Alow A waken in IT- Crown Svo cloth. 6f. 

WOOD (H. F.), Detective Stories 

by. Post $vo, illustrated boards 2s, each. 
Passenyer from Scotland Yarde 
The Englishman of tho Rue Cain* 

WHISHAW (FRliD.), Novels 

by. Crown Svo. cloth. 31. 6*1 » each. 

A Forblddon Name* 

Many Waye of Love* WilhS Illusts. 

Crown a VO, cloth, f>x. e.tch, 
Mazeppa* 

Near the Tsar, near Death 

A Splendid Impohtor* 

WOOLLEY (CELIA PARKER)*— 

Rachel Armstrong, Post 6vo, sxedd. 

WRIGHT (THOMAS), by* 

Caricature History of the Qeorgosi 
or, Aniuds oi the House of Hanover, 
With Frontispiece and over 300 lUustra* 
tions, Crowa 8vo, clolh, (ki. 
History of Caricaturo and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Diceratupe, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Uiu$« 
Ir.vUtl by F. w, F.URUOLT. Ciowa Sva, 
cloth, 7x. 6 tt 

WHITE (OILBERT). — Natural 

History of Sel borne. Post Svo. cloth, 2% 

WILDE (LADY).— The Ancient 

Leeeads»Charm^»and Superstitions 
of Ireland • down 8vo. cloth, 31. uf. 

WILLIAMS (W. MAXTIEU), by. 
Science In Short Chapters* Crown 
8v«>. cloih. 7?. u/. 

The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo, clolh, Ax. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat* \v\ih 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, ix. M, 

WYNA\AN (MARGARET).— My 

FlirtaHons. With 13 illustrations by 
Her X A lto l*AUTBn>OR, Po$t 8 vo,cloHi* 3 x, 

ZANQWILL (LOUIS) A Nine- 

teenth Century Miracle* Crown 8vo, 
clolh. 3x. 6 ti. ; picture cloth. Bat back, ox. 

WILLIAMSON (Mr5. F. H.)*— A 

Child Widow. Post 8vo, lUust. bds., 3s. 

WILLS (C. J.), Novels by. 

An Basy-^ointf rellov. Crown Svo. 

cloth. 3X. t'rf. 

His Dead Past. Crown Bro. cloth. 6 s, 

ZOLA (EMIL £)» Novels by« 

Uniform Edition. Transhited or Edited, 
with Introductions, by Ernest A VlZB- 
TELLY, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3x, 6rf, each. 

WILSON (Dr. ANDREW), by. 
Chapter, on Bvolutlon. \Vith 259 
lI>(1.t^atio)n^ Crown Hvo, doth. 7j. W. 
Ziet.uro’Time Studio*. Wlih llliutra- 
Jloiin, Crown 8vo, cloU) 65. 

Studio. In I<lfe And Sonse. With 36 

llliistiations. Crown Bvo. cloth. 3* fH . 
Common Aeoldent., and how to 
Treat Thom. Cr.Svo.u.; clolh, ir.(k/ 
Qlimp.oB of Nature. With 35 lllusira • 
tioiit, Crown 8vo, cloth, «. 6rf, 

Germinal. 

The Honour of t 
Abbe Mouret*fi T 
The Fortune of 1 
The Conquest of 
The Dram-Shop. 
Tho Fat and tu« 
His Bxoellency. 
The Downfall. 
Fome. 

Lourdes* 

Paris* 

h« Army. 
ran.gras.loD. 
tha Rougona. 
PloaBan.i 

Thin. 1 Money. 
Th* Droam. 
Doatop Pascal. 
Truth. 

Work. 

Fruitfulness. 

WINTER (JOHN STRANGE) 

by. Post Rco, at. each ; clolh as, 6 d. each 

Cavalry Life. 

Redimental betfenda. 

PopFLAR BfimoNs. medium 8\*o, a/, eacbi 
The Dram-Shop* I Paris* 

Lourdes* | Homo. | The DownMl* 

Cavalry Life and Regimental 
Logond., together. Crown 8vo, cloib, 
3t. (id. ; picture cloth, Qat back, as. 

with Zola in England. By Eonrst 
A. ViZCTKLLY. Wiib 4 Portraits. Crown 
Sto, cloth, 3s. 6 d, 


THB PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

Library Editions maoy Illustrated, crows 8vo, cloth, sj. W. each. 


By mPA« ALBXAMDSR. 

V»lerlD*i Fate, 

A Life lotcresL 
Mona'a Choice, 
fir WemAft * >vit 
Tut Cost of Her Pride. 


Darhars. 

A riffht ytllh Ftte. 

A O^dcD Aulumo. 
h\n^ Crlchtoe't Cteditor. 
The Step-tuoibcr. 


A Miieley Hero. 

By V* Green V Oran. 

®y AMDBfiBOK.— OtbeDe*! OccopeUoA. 

By B. W. APPUTOn *-Resh CeaeltttSeas 


Slraoire Stenev 


By GRANT ALLAN. 

hahylciL [ The Creit TabM 

Dutnaresq's Daumttr. 
Duchess of Povysluid* 
B!oo4 

Iren Git^s Misterplect. 
The SceDymr. 

t tMetketYebe. 
ader Seeled Ordore. 

ABXUaS VASD'I VQRKB. Comi^te. 
Pbn th?f fc A?tSe HkhpUli 


PhnUU. 

For hFelm1e*s Sake. 

In ell Shedes. 

The Beckonine Hand, 
The DerU't Ofe. 

This Uenel Ceil 
The Tents cf Shen. 
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The Piccadilly (3/6) Novels— 

Ds ROOSKT DAtiF. 
la a St«v&t‘r O.3U I A NVcain Icterractl 

PrMft Wbc^ Loume. I Ketence i 

A f*nnca of C^cJ 

Oy PRANK BARRETT 

A Pri»fffejv 

VO!KLjo r't frf>u iMcelclA 
I'ctlcfcJ for L<f^ 

She 


Ttc lUtrUiX s-»r.u 
UnJvr J Mrv*:^ M. -A. 
A MuvJ \ViUit*4. 


By «DCLLB.'— CsiUr. 

By ARtlOLD BENNETT. ,, ^ 

The 01 WraUu | Tfio(>f.4£.J !)«'•) I rilTotd 

By 8if W. BB 9 AHT c.r>d J. RICE. 


ReAtly Moiivy MvfuLoy. 
liy Uti{oC;iL 

ith Jlo/p AImI Ct^'^TX. 
This Sort of V«Jctix. 
IhitCcldcn BjtfCfAir. 
TLo Mouki ol I hcUtiiA. 


hy C c.u'l Aft* ur 
Cb 4 j Lii<’t(f l !<<3 1 lock 
TLc 

Tho Ci'e <i Hr I u.r.ft. 
In Tfsfi’C v» Ta) . 
ThoTeft lo-/' i&a,int. 


By Sif WALXnn BCBANT. 
A!1 Son* sort l ond»il*'iis. V'riLoin L ^ 

Tho Caj>f 4 in*‘ Ro.^q, 


AU la a CarOrn { «(/. 
l>o«Xhy I'ur^ur 
t;rtcU Jack. / )L V 
>Vf.fl<1 Vent Well TiiciL 
LhJdrrn •jf Cibeoo. 

Herr P^nlai. 

Por Fshh and Frrcdcm. 

To Ceil Her Mii<o 

TLe Kcvoii of hl»ru 

ThetkAcfSl 
Armorci«if f.yur.c^ve. 

E. Kath«itno*s by Tower. 


The 1 »»>ry I» -•I' 

Tl.e R«L.c 3 

t>reAU<r (-f Av.rt^o, 

III \irt‘f'U % Of !> ri 
The Miller < r iiusna 
The L I )r 1 f U» f .* * 

A F vuP.'Aiii '> • • !• I. 

The ' .. 

Tl e ]' «iiiru <#wLiritlk^ 
Tt .• i.‘. %rin. 

Tue Ryi. 

ito Urift^ir 
iLe Lady of l.>.in. 


By ASEBROSB BIBRCB— la MiJii < f U^e. 
By HAROLD BINDLO 80 .— AiniUeiie Ja. 
Oy B. BcO. 0ODKJH# 

Dora Myrl I bhakb^b aiJ SUmrocL 

r«re*T the <>m.idaua. 

By PAUL BOUnCET.^-A r.l»l/*E 1 -^- 
By J« D. OHAY6HAW.— St'jm.SuUoocites. 
Oy II. A. onyOBN.-An V.y '.«i .S^oL 
By ROBEnT BUCHANAN. 

ShiUow of il <• **^*»rL 
A CJiUct c 4 Nature. 

G4>1 and il.c Msci. 

Uart)rUo«n of Midollao, 

Love Me Ltwr. 

AoitJO Weller. 

1 oi^kno >lsn.r. 

Tb* CharUtan 


1 1 e No* At^ lol. 

M I Ha<.^MI>cac. 

hL ic< if the Mine. 

Tt»* Heir ol l.b.t.r. 
VVr'*'.ao aa*l ll.e Man. 

Uvi and \V Mto UcaiLu. 

Kiif-ifrlvk. 

Andi». Tit ii, 

06 LBTT DURCC6S and WILL IRWIN. 
The J'l.ar * > 1 
Dy HALL TAINB. 

Stiadovof • Crime. IIkiQoI U»,,'<r. J Deerntiav. 
By a. W. CHAKBBR 8 .- 1 l*o Kinc in Yc'Jvit. 
By il. M. CHAPPLB.-Th^ tllrtor Chord. 
By AUSTIN CLARB.^Hy RLoof Rhcr. 
By mg 9 . ARCHER CL 1 V 0 . 

PsuJ fetroir I Whf B) J JernU KaicU hU Wife. 
Oy ANNB COATES.-Hter JMiry. 

By BACLARBN CODDAN. 

TLo Red hJiUn. | The l>vr<kn of lsai<oL 

Dy WfLRlB COLLINS. 

ArmsAdc lAflcrUirE. '' 

No Naoc. I AriT^nLna 
BauL r Hide and Seek. 

The Deed Secret 

a iicro cf Hearts* 
y MiveAarks 
Tt<« V/ooan *0 Whlf#, 

The Ije vod ihe lady. 

The ifauU>' t H'vtcL 
The tloor«*toue. 
hlaa and \Vl/«. 

Poor Xllis Ficch. 

MIm or Mrs. 

By MOBT* and FRANCBH 


The New Mi«'dattTU 
The Irtep, 

The Two Htiilnics. 

•I Ssy N«v’ 
tJtrle Noid*. 

The FaHm 

t cselwJ V Dabahtvi. 

he HU. h !>• ‘-r. 
lii'art ami s.ir .:0. 

Tie r«d Ji 
The l.r^scy rT Caih. 

A Kofue ft Ll/e. 

Jilind l.iOte. 

COLLINB. 


RlMkhOtUb SO'I Schola/. I Ton Mo I 


The Vlla^c Comedy. 


Malt l^'btlw MllnlcV, 


Sy B. J, COL9UHOU N.-Lterr Inch s Sdd!«. 

By HERBCHT COMPTQN. 

T he laiioJtiT !e .Mf^ pra’n. 

By C. H. COOPER.-Oc m 1» ry Ilar-uU-'fL 
By V. C, COTEB.-TwoCldiM- i 
By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK, 

Th ^ r(i>rLe: « f (< c Cfcat ha*ok> * 1 
Jill Vaniihed 

Dy H. H. CRSLLIH. 

cf tf» • < • I SetJ 

By MATT CRltf, 

The A irenturr » « f j I au he* 

By G. R. CUCCUETT find olherE. 

iaiei Cl U 4 t CvaiL 

By B. M. CHOKER. 


rMxns lUrttn^ion. 

J*r< I'n Je. 

K h-auS* 

I fi't?) .'fk'i NanUe. 

S !bf 1 r f ra^i-^e. 

'tr jertiv 
v'lilo^e T«!on. 

^M.oe Ur^ fL:.o. | }ftS4n. 

H.f**ballo.*v 


1 nc Fu )i la^« 1 1 ’’ U, 
MirT*e«l vl .^1 
T CO ? * A.l.'r^ 

In the Ku>^ Uo cf Kerry. 
Icjtf Tf/rci.,<. 

A Tl.u I JV.- . "u 
11^' ft I ?•-* J'*lc. 

L iLik IK >1' '* 

1 cm ' I T-.o I *i » Kiw 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

Tr.a I m.C' ' ' 'L Sj.V 4'. /ft. 

By H. C. DAYIDSON.-Mr-Sa ll,-T H*ij*ditcTi, 
Dy nOHClH.EA DGAHIN. 

M.a f .r* t Jie*r t 

1 r.e i'rih.eiv auJ iho Li*vh*rttnal I. 

By JAMES DC miLLE. 

A Strince ^lanuterlvi Fo^ad in e C* t pre CrU^dcs. 

By HARRY OB WlNOT, 

True TelCft *.7 Travel nnd Adrer.^urr. 

By DICK DOSOYAN 


Ntzn ffrtm MAb».?’r'.?rr 
Faroidiof Vii*i.ec«l JiA 
^l> t. «T tama^wS Terrace. 

i>c 4 Cun 


1 .'Jc» < f lejr^'^r. 

Ci.ron»ci t of Ml Ni*l 

H 4 r.ei)*<h 'tKie«.iha. 
T)l<r TftCn^k. 


niCMARD DOWLINC.-OldCwioriav Muay. 
CONAH DOYLE. -The linn of CirdSctcae. 

By 8 . JCAHNETTB DUNCAN, 

A DftU|{M(ei if lo-«|vjr I Vemen i Au:n. 

Dy ANHiB EDWARDES. 

Anhlo LovcJL ^ 1 hftibL 

Dy 0 . B. C 0 WARC 3 .-Snu*-lk| .trtJIft. 

Oy 0 . LTANVJLLB PCNH. 

A V'luti«r<''J li.^r>N:o(e. 
Kiuy bl iLe OsiLc. 

^t u'rr oflh • rrj.'i- r >$. 
The ^Uft mUh a * * » low. 
(me M.dO't HiK' i. i. 
Mvry k 1 Anu.iir 0:e<O. 
TLift fUu'v Wile. 

|ri loopir ly 

\V*OBULn W i^rth W'tnftlnf. 


<*ur^'l t> * I 
fl.erai^<*f AiUaCfay. 

.. •if,,fi.'v*.vre J j:Ji. 

I I r Nr w *v 

\\ I'Ti ss 10 f Ke Pe. d, 
ir*u Tis r l.ily. 

1 r.c W h li* 

I LsV 

Double CuftiilAC* 

I l.e r ty of Diainoi.*lk 
Oy PERCY flTEQERALD.^ntsiJero. 
By Uoo. Mi*a* W. FORBCS.-DureK 
By n. C. rnANCILLON. 
i>oebyOr.o. | A KesH^Mceii. j A H »»'<ud hli Shadow, 
kvpce of .Saad. I /a<k )>« (lea Usu^Mcr 

Oy HAROLD FREDERIC. 
v?tfrft Pnllterv vSt/e. ^ Tito L»utr 11 OuL 
By PAUL OAULOT.— ru lU J ShUia. 

Oy DOnOTHBA OFKARO, 

A O.irfu •>( <' Ji.l' J < t* *n 
Dy CUARLEB OfBEON. 

TN l ift Crav. I 1 '*• Ur«c* m 1 Vjrfow, 

i*i IHth U'»c<n ' I O.e Ma^i'/w. 

‘niedoMea hi »rr. I The 1 H/«fr«fthel\jcftL 
0 / C. GLAMVILLE. 

The 1.^51 If cUir.i I IheCwMc t l^^ck. 

J'oicCwL/oiit t I I 1-r It ’.•ft ffo»r the V«!J, 

Dy C. J. COODSAN. 

Tbe Fa?'* of Htfbcrt Waji'^. 

By Bov. a. DARINQ OOULOi 

AedSplsUr. U >e. 

By ALFRED A, GRACB. 

Tales ftf a Wi^b' 

By CECIL ORIPFITU. Corl&lkU Ma/a^o^ 
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The Piccadilly {3/6) Novels— 

By A. CLAYBBINO QUNTBB. 
A rtorlda EachdDUiicnL 

By OYP*-Cloclo. 

By OWBN HALL. 

Tbe Track of a Stonn i JcUtm. 

By COSMO HAMILTON. 
Glamour of fmpo&uble. | Through a Kcyhola. 

By THOMAS HARDY* 
Under the Green«oo<l Tree. 

By BRET HABTB 


A W’Mf of the ru*ns. 

A Ward of Uio Oolcleo 
Gate. (Springs. 

A Snppho oT Green 
Cot Staibodle's Oient. 
Susv. ^ Sally Dows. 

Dcu* Ringer of AnnI s. 
Tales of Trail ana Town. 


A Frol* *j<'0 of lack 
Clarence. flltftuia'i. 
Barker's l.uck. 

Deni s Tcitd. 

Crusade of * Eaeelslor. 
Three Fanners. 

Gabriel Conroy. 
NcwCondensci SoreU. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Beatna Randolph. 
Da^ld Fo in dealer's 
appearance. 
S})ccire ot Camera. 


DIs- 


Canh. I Duse 
till Ice Quentm. 

Sebasiun Stroma. 

Fonuno's Foot 

By Sir A. HELPS.— lean de fiiron. 

By I« HENDERSON. -Agatha Fay«. 

By 0. A. HENTY. 

Dorolhy't Double. J *1 he Oueen't Cup. 

Rujub, the Juggler. 

By HBADON HILL.— Zambra the Deteeii?e. 
By JOHN HILL*— Tbe Common Ancestor. 

By TIOHB HOPKINS. 

TwIctLo^eand Duty. | liKoiupIrto Adventurer. 
Nugents of C.'trtlconjia. | Nell HaOcndeii. 

By E. W. HORN UNO. 

1he Sliadow of the Rope. 

By VICTOR HUOO.-The OutUw of TetUnd. 
By FERGUS HUME. 

l..ady from Nowbero. 1 1 he Mdjionaire Mystery. 

By Ur*. HUNGBRPORO. 


rrofocsor s lisperlmenl. 
A Foint of CnuiOeoce. 
A MaMeo all Forlorn 
The Coming of Chloo. 
Kora Creina. 

An Anxious Moment. 
April s La<ly. 

Feter s Wife. 

Lovice. 


MarveL 

Uhsttlsfactory t^rer. 

In Durance Vde. 

A Modern Greo. 

|..sdy Fatly. 

A Menu! btrunrle. 

Ijtdy Verner’s PllghL 
The Red'Kouse Mystery. 

The Three Graces* 

By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 

The Leaden Casket 1 belf*Condtnkne<L 

That Other Ferson. [ Mrs. JuUeC 

By R* ASilB KINO.— A Drawn Came. 

By OBOROE LAM BERT.^rresldenl ofBoravia 

By EDMOND LEPBLLBTIBR. 

Madamo Sans Gene. 

By ADAH L I LBURN.- A Tragedy In Marble 

By HARRY LINDSAY. 

Rhcda Roberts. | The Jacobite. 

By B. LYNN LINTON. 


FalmU Keniball. 
kinder which Lordf 
* My Level* | Kn«. 
Fasten Carew. 

5owlng the Wind 
With a Silken Thread. 
By HENRY 


Atonement Learn Dundaa 
The One Too Many. 
DuJcle liverton. 

Tne Rebel of the Fimlly 
An Octave of Friends. 
The kVorld WeU Lost 
W. LUCY.-Cldoon Fleyc«. 


B/ JUSTIN 

A Fair Saxon. 

Llnley Rochford. 

Dear Lady Di«<lali^ 
Camloia. | Mononla. 
Waterdalo Neighbours. 
My Etieiny't Daughter. 
Mlsa MtAanihrope. 


MCCARTHY* 

D^l 1 nl Quixote. 

Maid ui Athena. 

The Comet of a Season. 
The Dictator. 

Red Ihxmondt. 

1 he Kiddle King. 

The Three Diagracea 


JUSTIN H* MoCARTHY.-A London Legend 
By GBORQB MACDONALD* 

^ Heather and Show. 

Ur W. H. MALLOOIl.-Th«N.if R.puUie. 
By », * y. MASQUBBI'IXB.-Th. DUuter. 


Ur tu T. HEADS. 


On Brink of a Chasm* 
Tbe Siren. 

The Way of a Wobua. 
A Son 01 Ishmael. 

Tbe Blue Diamond. 
Roseburr. 
by tbo Way. 


A Soldier of Fortune. 

In an Iron Crip. 

Dr. Rumsey'sratient 
The Voice of the Charmer. | 

An Adventuress. 

This Troublesome World. 

A Stumble 
By HOPS HERRICK. 

WTien a Cirl's Engaged. 

By LEONARD MERRICK* 

This Stage of Fools. I Cyntiii^ 

By EDMUND MITCHELL* 

The Lone Otar Ruvh. 

By BERTRAM MITFORD. 

The Gun Kunner. I The King's Assegai. 

Luck ol Gerard Ridgeley. | Renshaw Faoning s Quest. 
The Triumph of lliUvy lllachUnd. [ HaTllana s Chum* 

Mfe. moles WO RTB.-Hatherceurt Rectory. 

By J. B. HUDDOOK. 

Maid MaiUn and Rohm I Bxslletbe Jester. 

Hood. I Golden IdoL 

Young Lochlnvix. 

By D. CHBI8TIB MURRAY* 


A Life's Atonement. 

Joseph's Coat. 

Coals of Fire. 

Otd BUrcr's Hero. 

Va] Strange. I Hearts. 

A Model Father. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

Cynic Fortune. 

The Way of the World. 

V.C. t Castle Barfield and the Crimea. 
By MURRAY Hud HERMAN* 
The Bishops' Bible I Paul loners Allas. 
One Traveller Rcturni. 

By HUHB N1BBBT*-*B^ Upi* 

By W* B. NORRIS* 

Saint Ano'n I BlUe Bdlew. 

Xflss Wentworth's Idea. 

By O* OHNBT.-A WelrU Gift. 


Rob Martin's Little Girt 
Time's Revenges. 

A Wasted Crime* 

In Direst FeriU 
Mount Desoalr. 

A Capful o' Nails. 

Tales In Prose and VeiM. 
A Race for MllUona. 

This Utllo World. 

His Own Ghost. 

Church of Humanity* 


Lore*! Depths. 

By KPt 

WhUeladlet. 


Held in Bondage. 
Strathmore. I Chandoa. 
lender Two Flags. 

Cecil Castlcmaino's Gage. 
Tricotnn. | Puck. 
Folio- Faiino 
A Dog of Flanders. 
Fa^careL t SIgna. 
Frincc&s Kapraxiae. 

Two Wooden Shoes, 

•n a Wtoter City. 

The Mas&arcncs. 


The Woman of Mystesy* 
OLIPHAHT* 

I The Sorceress* 

By OUIDA* 

Friendship. Tdalllu 
Moths* RulBoo* 
Fiplstrello. Ariadne. 

A Village Commune. 
Bimbt I Waoda, 

Frescoes. I Oihuisr. 

inMaremms. 

Syilia. I CuUderoy* 

Santa Barbara. 

Two OfTenders. 

The Waters of Edera. 

A Rainy June. 


By MARGARET A. PAUL. 

Gentle and sinjfdc- 

By JAMES PAYN 


High Splriu. I Bv Proiy. 
Tho Tuk of tbe Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 

For Cash Only. 

The Burnt Million. 

The Word and the WlIL 
Sunny Stones. 

A Trying Patient 
Modern Dick Whittington 


Lost Sir Mas&log^rd. 

The Clyffaids oiClyde. 

The Family Scapegrace. 

ACounty Family. (Painted, 
l.vis Black than kVe're 
A Confidential Agent. 

A Grape from a Thom. 

In Fetu and Privation. 

M)'stery of Mlxbrfdge. 

By WILL PAYNB.-IerrytheDreamec 
By Mfi* CAMPBELL PRABO* 

Outlaw and Lawmaker. I Mrs. Tregasklaa. 
Christina Chard. I Hulma. I Madame Iia& 

•As a Watch In the NlgbU* 

By E« C* PR10B«-Valentine. 

By RIGHABD PRTGB* 

MUa Maxwell's Affections. 

By Mrs* d* H* RtODILL* 

Weird Stofl^ | A Rich Maa'i DeuChtSh 
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Bf CHARLES RBADG. 


Fer . 4£4 

CnmU« 
lU/d CiiK 

C'Wister and the Hearth. 
httvt Too Mend. 

The Ceune et True 
l.«ove; end Sin ftc heart 
and Douhkface. 
AiitoMocrephy «f e 
n.kf; Juk ef all 

Trader; A Here end 
e Martyr; end The 
Wandcnn£ Heir. 


(•ri&tb Gaunt 
I.eve UiUe. Lo*e Lone 
The Deohle hlamac^ 
Tc'jI Play. 

Put Yourtel/la Hk Place 
A TerrihU Tea>ptaUem. 

A SlmpUten. 

A Wesan llater. 

The Tdi, A* eiher Stotler 
A Good Stenet of Men 
A Penleus SeerM 
R^adUne ; ead Bwle 
CbaracUit. 


Bjr PRANK RICHARDSON. 
llaA \Vhe Loet lib Part. | The fiaytwatu M>rt«/7. 

By AURLIB RIVBS. 

Bar We Dexinf . I MerleL 

By r. W. ROBINSON. 

The Hands of Jartue. | otsao In the Dark. 

By ALBERT BOSS -A Svfef Prlncest. 
By J. RUNClUAN.-SkJppera and SbcLUa^. 
W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

hit hhipfloate LouKc. 
Alooe va Wtdc tdoSee 
The PhaAt.m Death. 

Is He the Man f 
Good Ship 'MohecA 
The Ceovict Ship. 

Heart of Oak. 

The Tale of the Tea. 

The Leat Eatry. 


Rotirtd the (^lley 
In the Middle Weuh. 

On the Fell ale Heed. 

A Vojraf e te (he Cape. 

Book for the Kennoek. 

Mfsloty ef 'Ocean Sur* 

Jenny Harlows 
As faceen TncHp. 

A Tele of Too Tuenela. 

The Death Ship. 

By DORA RUSSBLL.-Drift of Fate. 

By BBRBBRT RUSSBLL.>-TrM Bloo. 
By BAYLB ST. JOHN.-A Lovestlse PaalJy 
By ADBLINB SBBOBANT. 

Dr. Erdke(t’ftEat«TiiD«ol j Usder Falae Pretences 
By tt. P. SmOL.— The Purple Cloud. 

By OBOROB R. SIMS. 

Pafc^tet Abroad In Londoo i Heart. 


Mary laee'f Mem'drs 
Mifyjane Married. 
Tb«* Srnall'pait |.edy. 
A DUad MacrUice 


OneeupooChfitimatTiBe. 

Without the l.lmellgbL 
Rofuei end Va|:at>osde» 

SloYrephi of Sab>lon. 

By UPTON SINCLAIR. ^Prince lla^eo. 
By HAWLBY BNART« 
Without I^ve or LUeftse. 

The Master of fUthkdly. 

LoAd Oddk 


The OuLsider. 

Beatrice end Senedtek. 
A kecU»x Rubber. 


By J, aO YR SVITH.-The PHnee ef Argolie 
By T« W. BPEIOHT. 


The Grey Monk. 

Tho Metier of Treasace. 
The Wet of Pale, 

Seerpl ei Wyte/s Towert. 


At It Wit Writteik 
Her Ladytbip. 

The St/esjpe Htperleacet 
ef Mr. Vcct«.heyk. 


The Doom of Mta. 

By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 


A PeDev ef Trinity. 

T^elealot Dees. 

Metier of Sl BsedlcrA 
Te hli Oon Matter. 
GafUsiay Dover. 

Js I'sce ef the World. 
Oicbard DusercL 


The Tremlett Dienoadt. 
The Wootre ef Mey. 

A Trifk HT.ftfyn.ooa. 

A proctor t Wooisf. 
Fori ene't Cate. 

Soaele Maggie Louder. 
Mary Vo»ia. 


Mra Dunber'i SWet 
By JOHN STAFPORD.-Doritand I. 
By R. STBPlfBHB.-Tbe Crudform Mark. 


R. MEJLSON STBPHENS.-fbibp Wineoed. 
By R. A. BT£RHDALE.-Tr.e Atgran Knife. 
By R« L. 6 TBVCN 60 N .-1 he b dc.de LUb. 
By FRANR STOCKTON. 

The Vour.4; Ma.stcr el Hytoo Had 
By SUNDDWNER.-Told by the TaArta 
By SWEET Ud KNOX. 

On a Meiuao Martas^. 

By ANNIE THOBf AS.-Tbf Sires t Web. 
By BERTHA THOUAS. 

In s Cathf^lral Cl’y, 

By PRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 

Like Shipt L'puo Sea. 1 Anno hu/seta. 

Maf'ert Pio^’rotA 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

The Wa) ve Lne Nu«. | Manc^n Fay 
Frau Frohmanru I Scarbcrougb't Family 

The Mcil lwcayuert. 

By BARK 

Choice Works. 


I.mrary ef Humour 
Tlif InnoceMt At a 1 
Rou^Uui^ It; en.l The 
Inh xentt at lUms 
A Tra np Atroai 
Tie Ameti;aa Claimant 
A Iteotures Tom ^a•>er 
loir '>a*i)«r Alros I 
T(fu Sa«>er. Detecure 


TWAIN. 

PuUdhhf ad WUton. 

The Glided A^'e. 

Prince and tho Pauper 
lule on the MituwuppL, 
lluckJ^t'erTy Filcl 
A ^ tiikee at Court, 
^'..len NVlii ‘0 Flephtnt. 

oos fi 4 nk*n''>r 
A Du uMc» bar railed Ik tec < 
list Story. 


G. C. FRASER*TYTLER.-Mu'(eu Judhb. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 


Whit She Casio T t.rvu^ 
Pnried r>ian»'‘ndt. 

The piackhaU Chottt. 
T>ie Macdvoald 
Witch Wife. I Saprhlr 


h. 'Mrt. Canslchaelt God* 

Aachei |.asyton. 

A llcfteymoen’t Fclip&o. 
A Youfii; Dratien. 
ALLEN UPWARD.— The Ouc^e a^ainuOwen. 
Dy ALBERT D. VANDAtS.— A Court Trace 1 y. 

By B. A. V12ETCLLY. 

The Scorrion ‘ 1 be l.orer $ Prr'CTtsi. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN, 
loan, the I A Fia'hi to a I JnUh. 

By CY WARMAN.-l'iprcvt Meuenror. 

By A. WERNER.-c t White Man. 

By WILLlACd WE6TALL. 


For tlcnc^ur asd Life 
A W.>ajati Tempted Him. 
Her T««' Miilioftt. 

Plnchet of Souff. 
M^rl FcfieKiie 

llh^h Ikne I ftcft Clough. 
Tlie J nan*>(b City 
A < • frt Hare. 

TU OiJ Faaory 


K«^l k\»loct^n. 

Kal; h AOTbredL'a Traat. 
Teu»f m^-ney. 

S'/ds of lielul. 

Roy of Roy t rr*tirt. 

W itb (he Red Eayle. 

A Ke<l UtMlal. 

Slnnge Crimo'. 

Her Led>thip » hewttL 
'a* I Qck would hair It. 

By ATHA WrSTDURY. 

Ti ^ < I a t('« Mill k I < rill r<>ck. 

By FRED WHISKAW. 
r«rMdd<»> I hDf*y Wajcofl o»* 

Dv C. J* Wl LL8. “Ar, I AM ir t 
By JOHN 6THANCB WINTER. 
Car« 1 i> I tfc . t** I cntal I ^fcudk. 

Dy LOUJS ZANOWILL. 

A Nine'eeft*;^ Miracle. 

By EMILE 7 . 6 LA. 


The Honour of tt.^ Army 
( ennlnal. | The Ureanu 
Abt« Moutrt > Tianv 
erewlon. I Money. 
Tt.e Cos'jumt of PUttrr^ 
Iirtm bhoi*. I l>-wutaA 
Hit htceUen^y* 


Hiv Mattfxidfcc, 

1 he F'at aj*a ihe TMn. 
Dr. patcaL I ] >7 of I Ue. 
1 oriuut of (he Koucunt. 
I.tiuidek I Work. 

R. me. j Ttuib. 

P..n^. I Fru I (fulnteh. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS 

Post Ivo. ALLEN. 

ntiiinu. I 

• Stories. 


By IfPS. ALEXANDER 

Meld. Wife, ei Widow. I A Life tfttere%r, 
sued Fate. | Meno't Choice. 

Vilerle'i Fam. I Sy Vr'omiA'e W'rt 

By B. LESTER ARNOLD. 
Pbra the PbanlcUft. 


aaraMDt wabo'I wobxb. CMk^uu. 


Stranrt owme*. 

F'or Maimie t Sake. 

In ftU Shade*. 

The BecheMnf IleaA 
The IkTOs Dto. 

The Tent* M Sbem. 
The Great Tabwe. 


igmates^ t Daughter. 
D<*chfit uf Pvwv) land. 
Flood Royal 
haftCreet'i Maaterplece^ 
1 he S'-allyw^. 

IhU Mortal Ce(L 
At Macket Value. 

VodM healed OidMk 


CHATTO ^ W INDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


Two-Smttiso Novels woi»/r«w^4. 

By FRANH BARREIT. 

Fc leered for i.U^ A a 

Litil« Lady Unton. Foun«l 0.>Uty. 

X^ciween Uf« and Death. A KecoUmi* Venseance 
5>b of Olifa ZassouiLh. For Loyc And Hoaour. 
1‘oily Morrisofv John Ford. fee. 

I.lent. pHtnatoi Woman of Iron Praed 

Hon^t Davl<L Tho llardinff ScAx<daS 


i ohn Ford. fee. 

V'oman of Iron Praec1e?s. 
Th« n&rdins ScAx«daL 


A Ktlsrlng Witness. 

By Sir W. BESANT ond J. RICE. 

Iv'Moroy MorliUoy. i Py Cebu's AiM>or. 


By Sir W. BESAl 

Rondy*M«>r<«y MorliUoy. 
My l.itt'c tdit 
Wlih llwp And CfOim. 
Tilts Son <if VulcAA. 

The Golden Ituiier/ly. 

Tho Mouks of ThUema. 

By SIP WAI 4 T 

AH Sorts and 0>ndtikCias. 

1 he Captains' Room. 

Alt in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Fontoi. 

Uncle Jack. IThon, 

The World Wont Very Well 
Children ofGibOon. 

Korr Paiilus. 

For Faith and Freedom, 
ToCaU lUr Mine. 

Tha Master Craasmift 


Ch.tplaln of the FUot 
The Seamy Si le. 

The C«'e u( Mr. LucraR. 
In TrafaJmr s Pav. 

The T«n\«ar>' Tenant. 

Sn BESAHT. 

1 liO Pell ul su I'Aul'i. 

1 he Holy Rose. 

Atniornl of l.y«'n«s«. 

St. Katherine s hy I'uwrr, 
VViUcm CaniellU Slnphn^ 
The Dory Gate, (iioti^ 
The Ket>cH^>tte<*n 
U^yond DroAinH Araslcc 
The Revolt of Man. 

In Deacon fc Orders. 

The City of Rclujfo. 


AMBB08B BlBRGB.-ln ti e Midst of Life. 
By FBCDERICK BOYLE* 

Camp Not a. iChroniclca Of KO'loaQ’s 

Savaifo Ufo. I Land. 


Californian Stories. 
Gahrlel Cnnfoy, 

of Koariny Camp. 
An Ileixcss of iTctt I>^. 


By BBBT HARTE< 


Mip. I Manila 
A Phyllis of tho Sfett^. 
A Waif of the I'Uint. 
SVanl of Golden Cate. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN 


Shadow cl tho Sword. 

A Child of Nature* 
tied and the Man. 
t.ovo Me for E>er. 
Foxirlove Manor. 

Tho Master of the Mine. 
Annan Water. 


The Martyrdom of Ma* 
dell no. 

The New Afebid. 

1 he Heir of Ltnue. 
Womair and the Man. 
Rachel Oene. I Matt. 
Lady Kilpatrick* 


By C. EOBfiAT CRADOOOK. 

The Prophet of the Great Mucky MouAUtn$« 

By H. N* C BELLI n.-Tales of tho Caliph. 

Iff ATX CRlM*'»‘the Adventures of 1 Fair Rcbo 
By 8. M. CROBBR* 

Pretty Miss Nv>iiia Village TsJes apd JunxU 

D:ana pA/rinkrtou. Tragedies. | Mr.Je^tl^ 

A liird of Passai^e. T«ro Misters. 


Primer Pride. | * To LeL* The Real Udy Hilda. 
A ramily LikaikeSS. | Married orSiaSlct 

Inicrleieuce. 


A Third Person. 


By ALPHONSE DAUDBT» 

1 he Iiv4neelut •, or. Port Salrarkon. 

By JA0IE8 Dfi lfflLLB.-*A Siran(*e Minuscxipl* 
By DICK DONOVAN. 


The Miu IluTiter. Mkhtei Danevltch. 

. Tracked and Taken. In the Grip of the 1.4 v. 

iCiuttht at l«.\st 1 From liuoflikatlon 

Who Poisvood Hetty cetvod. 

Ouncarkt [ Wanted 1 Tracked In OoOTik 
Man from Maiichestcr. Link by Link, 
k Detective’s Tnumphv Suspicion Aroused* 
Mystery Jamaica Teaaee. RIdilles Read. 

By Uro* AHMIB EDV7ARDE8. 

A Point v»f HonMir | Arctkle LnvelL 

By EDWARD £QQLE8T0N*~Bexy. 

By 0. aAHVILLE PERN. 

The New Mistress | Tlk« Tlffer LUr. 

WUnesa to the Deed. | Tlie White Yirtfio. 

. ^ By PBBCY FITZOBRALD. 

OeTla Dnnft^ 1 Fatal Zero. Seventy • fir* Broeko 

Never Forgotten. | Polly. Street. 

hecokkd M rs. Tdlotson. The LAdjr of Drautoma 

By PERCY P2TZ0BRALD Bad olbors* 

Sirange Secrets. 

By B. B. FRANClbtOR. 

‘ dympla Ktnip of Knave t 

One by One. Romatices of the Lav* 

\ Kcil Queen. Ropes of Sand. 

Ducen Cophetua. A Dof aiid hb Shadev* 

By RAROLD FREDBRIO. 

Seth's DrotJiet s WJe. j The Lawton CirL 

PralEoaff by dtp BARTLB PBEZUI. 

Pandoranz Hatl. 

, ^ By CHABLBS OlQBOfl* . 

Robm Cray. In liuaour Round* 

Fancy Free. _ ^ ^ IHoa er of the Foract* 

FcT l*ack of CoM* The Braes of Yarrw. 

vs'liat viU the World Say T The Golden Shaih 


pueen of Hearts. 

Misi or Mrsvt 
The New M^dtlert 
T be Froaen Deep. 

The I.aw and tho Lady. 
Tire Two Destinies 
The Haunted liot^ 

A Rome's Llf& 
hfy htUeeUiclna. 


The Moonvtone* 
Man iu)d Wile 
Poor Miss Finch. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jerebel's Dsuyhirr* 
The Black Kobe. 
Heart and Sdctico. 

' I say Nu?' 

The HtU C^afu^ 
Lillie Nue^ 
Le^cy ofCaln. 
Blind Lo?e. 


Susniefon Aroused* 
RIdilles Read. 


BUCHANAN and ra UR n A Y.^The Charlatan.' 

By HALL CAINE* 

A Son of Ila^sr. I The Dverusiof 

The Shadow of a Crikne. 

By Coinnuuidar CAUERON* 

The CiuLe of tho * DUck Pruik;o.' 

By HAYDEN CARRUTH* 

The Advent uroi of jonci. 

By AUSTIN CLARE*-»Fut the Lore of a Lavs. 

Dy Mra. ARCHER CLIVE, 
rau) FerikaL | Why Pajl ForioU Killed Ms Wife, 
By tSACLARCN COBBAN* 

Tho Cure ui Souls, ( Tho Kcd huhan* 

By C* ALLSTON COLLINS.- The Bar Sinlilev. 
By MOHT* »na FRANOBS COLLINS* 

Swi'ct Anue P.ije. Sweet ^n-J 1 wvuiy. 

Trait wiuer,i<kon The VklLa4,'e Comedy* 

From Midnight to Mid- Vou PLiy Mo F^lse. 

nichh lllacksinitb aod Scholar. 

A Flight with Foituna Frances 

By WILKIE COLLINS* 

Armadale* | After Dark. The Wnnun In White 
NoNain^ j Antonina. The Moon v tone. 

Ra^ll. I Hide and Seek. Man iu)d Wile 
Tho Dciid Secret. Poor Miss Fmch. 


In Love aad W*ar« 

For the Kbiy. 

In Pastures Green 
Uueenof tho Meadoir, 
A Heart's Protlesn. 
The Dead Heart. 


or lliKh Deffree. 

Oy Mead and SircaSL 
Lovlnir a Dreaai. 

A Hafd Knnr. 

|{t*vt*i Dc^bt* 
Flood *M uaey. 


By fil« J« OOLQUHOUh«~ETery lodi a Soldier 


By WILLIAV OlLftBRT.-James Duk% 

By ERNB6T OLANYILLE. 

The Lost Hcifcn* ITbe Fusdekei. 

A Fair Colonist. 

By Bev« 8* DA&INQ GOULD« 

Red S pider. | Eve. 

ANDBBW HALLlDAYv-Breryday Papen* 
By THOMAS HARDY. 

Under the Gtcenwood Tree. 

By JUUAM HAVTBORNB, 

Quentto. f nikce Gaiih* Love— or a Name. 

Fortune's Fool David Poindaxter'a DU* 

MUsCado^a. f Dost. appearance* (Caidefa* 
DoMrlx Kandolpn. r Spectre i( the 

By 81p ARTHUR HELPar-lvuideXlirarw 
By Q* A* HBNTT*— Rujub the Juaglcr. 

By HBADDlf BILL*— Zam bra the Delectlve* 
By JOHN Hi LT««— Treason* Ptlony. 

By Keg. Boh QBR FORD. 

A htaiden all Forfom. Lady N'rmer'i nMih* 
in Durance VUe* The Red*Houtg Mystery. 

Marrcl. I Poter'aWife. The Three Graces* 

A Mental Stragi^ UusaifsActorr Lever* 


in Sr. MARTmS LAXJI, loxdox, w.c. 
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Two-Shu.lino Novels— 

By Mr#. CASHEL HOEY.-The l.^'rrrs Crre 1 
Mr#, CEORGC HOOPEH.^TL*; flvu^eoi 

^ Oy Mrs, ALFRED HUNT, 

Thil Other JVrj*:;. ( I < • let. 

^ _ By MARK KERSHAW. 

Cc4«r\i4ir-cn if.a 

. ^ By R. nSKC Kiric. 

A DfAWT^ C.*«fr.«. | 

• /L« \V«AiL/i^» of (h 9 [ fSi IJ lorry. 

By EDMOHD LEPBLLETJEB. 

MA'lajne r «. 

By JOHN LEyS.-TbtJj !.>!. 

By C. LYNN LINTON. 


The Worn WcU t..«. 
^ whKh l^tO I 
J*.'. ion Cere w. 
•'lyl^er I lofu^. 
MitheSilkea Thre* 1. 


T^'• .t'* ne»owf.t k/ f.e«i 
Dt.r 

Rct'eJ cf the M r.Jy. 

^ jvkf.if tlie is iv! 

The One T Many, 
li-ilrh rxrftr-H, 


By HENRY W. LUCY.-CiJe nllcy.c. 
By JUSTIN McCarthy. 


Pcai I^^ty NUoUi. 

iVjrerdeJe NeisrhU ury. 

y»% f:nemy‘> Uawt liter. 
A I »irSAt4<n, I Cea.w'A. 
t ‘nkv KiKltfi r«L 
Hui hlu9ruhr9(ie. 


l> or-» \ I .c. 
Ma J of AtliCJU. 

1 *.• of 

T t. 
Ke'l THirrr n N, 

] to Ki ) Vc \<.uj. 


By HOCII MACCOLL. 

Mr. Stiar. r<T ^ b«* ik'4 I’acb^t. 
OEORCC MACDONALD.-Mciiher «n t Sne«r 
By ACNG8 MACDONELL. -QuelM i.« iwev 
By W. H. UALLOCK.-Th« N«« K«(iul/ae. 

By BBANDBR MATTHEWS. 

A bvviet iff ihe 

By L» T* UEA0E.— .1 of Fr»rt*jne. 

By LEONARD MERRICK. 

The Man wiio ik\% 

By Mrs. MOLESWORTIf. 
llalhcrcMtt Kcsti^ry. 

By J. B. nUDDOCK. 

Dead Mtn'i .S<crei. J X*r/rn Ik^eoin of ih« Deep 
Slorie* Wr^»l sti4 Wrn'Iefful. 

By D. CHRfSTlB MURRAY. 


A )L( of liuni^jt NVure. 
Flf\t fcnr.n b)ri#\iUr. 
Eob M«nin*t l 
Tui^ % Revenpe^. 

A lVi*re«l Cftiie, 

In lArebI I’r/kJ. 

Mogni 

A Opfd cf Null. 


A Sfivict Father. 

}fH9j)W% CgiL 

Cviis of Fire. 

VjI Strnn^e^ I Hearts, 
flki mixer's Ifero. 

1 he IV ey of the WodJ. 

C)rn1c Fortune. 

A life's Alone»nenr. 

fly il>e Cate <>f the Sea. 

_ By MURRAY And HERMAN. 

Om Trardler Kepjm). j 1 Le Li>i. i’% li.Ue. 

Titjl Jonts\ AlUs. 

By HUME MISBBT. 

' FiU Up 1 I Hr. Hernar S St. VhkcenL 

By W. B. NORRIS. 

Salr.T Ana'i. | LiUv 1 « m*. 

By CEOnCEB OHNRT. 

f}r, Rimesu. I A Weir J otiL 

A I.J1t l.4>V«. 

By Urm. OLIPHANT. 

MTilteUrflw. 1 The flel/tii ti 

1 1 .« J’ruar^^ Teth. \ i.n# 1 an I 


By 

HeM In ftoeHifv. 
&C/etl4nor«, JCJ<snit^. 
IrlaiU. I TtlcoirUk 

Vu'tt0 Tee ITiLTi* 

Ce ci CastleiDiJr.e*> Cets- 
ru<k. J FascarcL 

Fc0«>ra/1nn. 

A Uoj{ of Miodtri. 

f ArU^Re. 

yrTo<r^' Nipnitns, 

In s Wlotff I rty. 


OUIDA. 

Two l.lii*,o Sbee* 

M'.tht, I JUfLU. 

FiH'*reWo 

A Vutafe CcflJ5lur>e. 
tVanrfa. | fithnur. 

Frev-oe^ | OutUero^. 

In Maremtns. 

KulT.Oi'. \ SyrUn. 

bjnti Mirherm. 

Two oit.'ftiicn. 

Ou^di's Wit. 


By HARCARET 

Gentle .. '.•! >i.i i V. 


ACNE8 PAUL. 


Ck'^'ilrck i T.* .r. 

Mi.q hf s >r. 

1 I I' . .•>• F •*' i’y« 

M H*.f le/ . I K f. 

*1 f . T r> ‘t. I I M I 
ri <• t.r J «f if I i . I •* i«, 

n “ I • f I t* . 

.‘.no .1. 

T - I . I J H' .i-.ia 
^ r ' V.' • J 
. •> I i • . 

• J- >» ' *• r.e V 
« K' . / I 

^ * J *v. 1' ; CO. 

• 1 ' M ^li >f .rt:s 

.• U‘ i. 

■ ,r*> . i> . > * ir 

I r 1 M y 

I I • t* o 11 » W.,r t. 

T' • T-lk < f V T v«e. 

Ho t Jjy \ a*Li. 

A Tft III 


By JAMES PAVn. 


U • •• !!• C'^'* Hoi 
A <. -■»{ leriM J Ai;tcL 

^ A *•» ■'••ri'i T .l«" 

Tl'^ liufi .M 

I- «i b<f M *. injjl er.f 
A VV. xiin’i W.v^Jk.se. 
Thi- I s \\ -jf. c. 

•ip/' , Il’iTv* • 

I I 4Hii*r. I ifeo biio. 

1*3/1 .*1 |U 1.,. pl, tiMli. 

t Wo - t. bw i Wr r 
l.< i i n .k It > re 

I I Ily Tri.'t). 

2'rio*e 

A ( ./Ai o ff. v> i riic ft) 
i ho M)N*cr> of MIr- 
I rii|,-i*. f rrj'*r»ie, 
Th** M oni in 1 the U lU, 

A I'nnco of tic Llo>L 


I'ibciit 

Dy Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, 

fhp R'/’i 1 « r A Sill i>u I < liA'iina i,hir i. 

Ouiljw a*i'l I •.'•i iVpr | Mr.. Tf'^,^V'lv>^ 

T (.p > • f i \ s AJ/un. 

By nCUARD PRYCE. 

.‘Ik--’ I •<!< S AlV^’i. Ill, 

Dy CHARLES PEADE. 

I'O J ruy. I IMnl Cit^. 
T l*e TV jUilef»r|» Heir. 


ft li Verer 4 ‘ ' l.a»r ly 

Sfei, I. I Thp JUl 
Ctm tie J/ hnir* r.<i 
tne I>kiih1e hf..<n»7-. 

ISjl Your.elf tu Hu Ka'e. 
I.oie l.Htle. l.ote l^onc 
i‘lk i^ter ifkii tUe lleariU. 
C* uivs ol true l.oie. 
Autoi u yr3p>k| (fa TMeC 
A Tet/iC le ’ ,ti. o. 

Oy Mrs. J 

**Vciff| ^liiiu-.. 

J'jU) Witcr. 

Hpi r.fviKer $ r>ir'on? 

I r.e I'rirre of W'aTeVs 


Mn/lehe.iri. I> kulsVfa'#, 
Oka. 1 SP-neiof Mi'., Ac. 
FeL' tVuffi/i^»i«o, 
firtifith Oiont. 

I A FerUpgi 5e< ret. 

J A bir*.|>1cfoti. 

Ke> 1 Jin I. 

’ A Wouun.lfAtrr, 

ir. RIDDELL. 

The I i*rihiiirM H* iiie. 
The M)Mprr Ui I'aU* e 

<#4riferM. 

M!c Tain. 


OilJen FiJty. 

Cy r. W. ROBINSON. 

VVoTien are bt<ac.«»e. I Ific tv.iioan ir> the U>*k. 
Tl‘p Ifir.li of Juv. e 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


kounil thv uilkv Fire. 

I in the Fi/i »lo ftv*i'i. 

In il 0 M* Mfe Vt AUh 
\ Vo) i^e to Ihf (‘nf e. 
tk'/k for the llirikru*^*! 

I he bl) kfery of the 
*0.^111 Stir* 

R >niirw*e Jpt.ny IlMtewe 
AnUeem ftSifedy 


My SM| tik »’o 1 oiiFe 
Ah’O ' « n tt kIa tVblp 
I t S|»IJ‘ ' M oh < w 
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